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Prefatory Note 

T he preparation of this book has been a difficult tfisk 
because no complete collection of Russian books on 
social and economic questions is available in this country. 
This is an especial handicap in respect of books published in 
Russia since the revolution, Eor these reasons I am parti- 
cularly grateful to Mr. C, G. Rakovsky, Charge D’Affaires of 
the Soviet Embassy in London, who has procured for me a 
large library of books from Russia published since the revolu- 
tion. A large proportion of these works, a number of ithlch 
are detailed in a bibUogi'aphy in the Appendix, are written by 
authors who gained the larger paa't of their experience under 
the Tsarist regime hut who are now working for the Soviet 
Government. 

I must also express my debt of gratitude to my Anglo- 
Eussian Secretary, Miss D. Howard, whose indefatigable work 
as a translator and whose care in the verification of references 
have made the completion of my task possible. 

L, HADEN GUEST. 
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Introduction 


T he object of thia book is a modest one. It is to givo 
information about the Soviet Union of Republics which 
viill be useful to the politician, to the student of social ques- 
tions and to the business man. 

The Russian revolution of 1917, culminating in the seizure 
of power by the Soviets in Kovember, 1917, was one of the 
shattering events of the period of world war. Opinions about 
that revolution are very sharply divided and are often so 
much mixed with passion and prejudice on both sides as to 
be intellectually irreconcilable. But the revolution has 
happened. The Soviet Government is in power and is a stable 
government. And it behoves those whose concern with the 
world is a concern for the work of the w’orld and the interest 
of the people’s welfare to understand the position of this new 
world-power. 

The present stage of development of the wnrld is a stage 
of the evolution of world-powers as certainly as the age of 
the Heptarchy in England was the age of the clash and com- 
promise of district and county influences, 

The world grows mox'e and more towards an economic unity 
determined by the influences of modern methods of rapid 
transport and intercommunication, by modern methods of 
production and by the exchanges of its different countries. 
More and more the standard of life and welfare in one country 
is dependent on the stamlard of life, of welfare and of produc- 
tion in other countries. 

Russia cannot be left out of account even by those who 
for reasons of political conviction would wish to do so. In 
the economic exchanges of the w'orld the participation of 
’Russia is ibaportant ; for us in Euro^ it is even essentiajt^ 
,for the exploitation of her largely uhtouched natural resources” 

13 
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is one of the ways (and wc shall need to tisc all other ways as 
well as this one) by which we can get out of the economic 
difficulties in which we are now plunged, 
ft The difficulty is not only that of unemployment, it is a 
difffiiulty of low standard of life and of a tendency to the fall 
, of that standard which has been such a marked after-effect 
of the war. The lowering of a standard of life which is only 
reasonably sufficient, or the maintaining of a standard of hfe 
which is at or only little above mere subsistence level, is a 
calamity to all civilization. It affects not only the physical 
well-being of the workers, but their productive capacity, their 
purchasing power, and so in a vicious circle worsens industrial 
conditions again by unemployment. One way out of the 
difficulty is by widening the area of ^ the exploitation of the 
world’s natural resources, that is by increasing the usable and 
exchangeable wealth of the world by using more of the natural 
riches of the world. 

This is one of the aspects of economic questions which makes 
Russia so important at the present time. The larger part 
of the natural resources of Russia in and on the soil arc still 
untouched. Russian methods of cultivation of the land are 
still primitive, and with a system more in line with the practice 
of Western Europe, Russian, agriculture could greatly increase 
its 3 neld. Russian forests are hardly more than notched and 
Russian mineral resources are developed only to a small extent 
of their possibilities. Russia is therefore in a position to 
make a great contribution to the increase of real wealth. 

In the chapters which follow, the different aspects of the 
economic, social and political life of Russia are treated so as 
to give a concrete and definite idea of what is actually happen- 
ing in Russia at the present time. 

In Russia the economic conditions have been profoundly 
modified by the revolution of 1917^ the political life of the 
country is entirely changed, the economic life of the country 
is being directed into new channels. In connection with 
economic organization new organs of administration have 
been created for the purposes of the socialized economy and 
the limits and powess of the organizations and kheir relation 
Tto private enterprise apd trade in Russia (which exists 
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on a very great scale) are both complex and interesting. 

The information on which this book is vrritten is derived 
partly from books, papers or journals published in Russia 
since the revolution, partly from books published outsidp 
Russia since the revolution and partly from books published 
before the World War. To the study of these documents the 
writer brings the result of the experiences of two visits to 
Russia — one in 1920, at the time of the culmination of the 
purely political period of Bolshevism, and one in 1923 (at the 
time of the Moscow Agricultural Exhibition), when the new 
Economic Policy had been over two years in operation. On 
the first occasion, in the capacity of Secretary of the British 
Labour Delegation to Russia, he met and conversed with the 
chief leaders of the Russian revolution, In the capacity of 
Editor of the report of that delegation he had to study, sort, 
and arrange a mass of documents dealing with every aspect 
of the revolutionary situation. 

At a very early stage of these labours he formed two quite 
definite ideas : (1) that the Soviet Government is a stable 
government backed by the mass of the population, the peasants 
and the workers ; and (2) that the attempt to introduce 
Communism on the scale projected in 1920 was a mistake 
which would have to be acknowledged and the country’s 
policy founded upon the needs and wishes of the great peasant 
mass of the population for whom a bridge w'ould have to he 
built from individualist production to Socialism. Both of 
those views were profoundly unpopular when they were first 
expressed ; the first, as to the stability of the Soviet, with all 
those politicians of the interventionist type who could not 
bring themselves to realize facts ; and the second, that of the 
necessity for giving up the Communist programme, with all 
those ardent spirits who saw in the events in Russia the herald 
of an immediate and sweeping world-change. 

Yet both opinions have been completely justified by events. 
The Soviet Union is now recognized by England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan and a multitude of other Powers, and 
Communism had to be abandoned and the New Economic 
Policy h^ to he declared by Lenin h|biself only a few months 
after the British Labour Delegation visited Russia. 
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This book is nob primarily concerned with political and 
economic theories, but mth political and economic facts. 

The laws which guide the destinies of States and Peoples 
may not be tlio,se ejtponnded in the philosophy of Bolshevism, 
"but ft is equally certain that tliey are not those expounded 
by the em'grss who have left Russia diming and since the 
"revolution or by their political friends in Europe and America. 
If w'G are ever to learn much about those laws, we shall need 
to obsciwc very mucli more objectively than has been the 
practice of economists and pclitical thinkers up to the present 
time. 

As far as Russia is concerned wo have to take her as she is, 
largely unknov/n and mysterious : in some ways strcngely 
alien to our purely Western conceptions ; in others, as in her 
great Art, strangely appealing to deep primitive instincts 
within ourselves. Who can listen to great Russi^^n music 
ivithout .some stirring of the spirit ? Who can conwmplatc 
the panorama of the great virgin forests of Russia and Siberia, 
the gigantic spaces of the Steppe, the mountains of.'^he 
Caucasus and the mountains of Asia, the ardent enthusiasm 
and the great sacrifices of the proletariat of the towns and the 
vast, patient, toiling peasant people, without soma lightinig 
up of the imagination to realise what it may mean when this 
land steps into the line of world advance ? 

To any student of history or of affairs the developments 
of Russia since the revolution are of great interest. A wdiole 
new series of forms of life has been created. Not perhaps 
what their authors projected, not certainly v/hat their enemies 
feared. But at least something alive. And one thing is 
certain : Russia before the revolution lagged deliberately 
behind the general advancement of mankind. Russia since 
the revolution has done everything she could to make up for 
lost time and equip herself for social life so as to be on an 
equality with the great civilized powers. The obscurantist, 
pseudo-mystic period of Russia is over. 

It is quite true that Russia has not completely succeeded. 
Russia has problems pressing for solution very urgently and 
yet unsolved. But Russia is not alone in that, for so have 
-England, Germany anS the United States. 
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In this book, then, I tie myself down to a limited and-' 
pedestrian task. 

To describe Russia and such parts -of the social, political 
and economic structure as come within my scope in a manner 
"which is, I hope, accurate rather than exciting and useful 
rather than polemical. But how do you know, people say*? 
How can you be sure of- the facts ? 

It' Vv'as notoriously diiiicult to get accurate statistics of Russia 
before the war ; the margin of error was considerable, and it 
is no less difficult now ; but let ms assure the reader that 
present Russian statistics are not compiled by Machiavellian 
politicians misusing them for sinister ends. Indeed, the 
frankness with which the bare bones of industry and of national 
life are exposed is somewhat remarkable. In dealing with 
figures the same tests have been applied as would be applied 
in considering the figixrcs of any ether country. The distin- 
guished Russian writers who have published books since the 
revolution dealing with Russian political and social afiairs are 
certainly as trustworthy and reliable as men of the same type 
in any other country. And v/hen in fields so distant fromseaoh 
other as those of land legislation, the increase of coal pro- 
duction, and the methods of Foreign Trade one sees the same 
general tendencies at work, it is clear that we are observing 
real happenings and not poHtical inventions. 

It is time we got out of the red fog and the white fog which 
have surrounded Russian questions and let in some ordinary 
daylight. I do not, of course, claim that this is the first book 
on Russia to attempt this task. Indeed, I am grateful to many 
writers, both Russians and others, who have themselves taken 
up the burdea of this task in the past few years. 

This volume only hopes to add somewhat to the daylight 
and he useful for ordinary people. The statistics quoted in 
this work have been chosen carefully, the opinions quoted as 
representative of different schools of opinion. Both statistics 
and opinions have been carefully weighed and it is hoped 
that the dross of error is not in undue proportion. But that 
mistakes have been made is at least probable, for statistical 
work under conditions of revolutionary change is very difficult 
and complete accuracy is xmpos|ible. If mistakes are 

B 
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covered, I shall be glad to have them pointed out for the 
benefit of future editions, 

But, despite difficulties and drawbacks, Russia— the Soviet 
« Union of Socialist Republics— is a great confederation of 
States rapidly extending her power and influence in the world 
,of great nations, and her circumstances and conditions warrant 
the most careful study and attention. This book is written 
in the hope that it may help in the understanding of the 
relations of Russia and the world and in the study of conditions 
in Russia. 



THE NEW RUSSIA 

CHAPTER I 

General Political and Geographicel Description 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

T he old Imperial Russia of the pre-war era has been 
replaced by the new Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. Parts of the old Imperial Russia are outside the Union 
altogether ; nameh", Einland, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
aU of which are in’clependent Republics ; the province of Bess- 
arabia, which is now incorporated as part of the Kingdom of 
Roumania, and a small area in the Trans-Caucasus ceded to 
Turkey, The Russian portion of Poland is also separated from 
the older Russia and united with the Polish part of Germany 
and the Polish part of Austria forms the independent Republic 
of Poland. 

The territory which remains under the control of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Repubhes has its capital at Moscow and 
stretches from the Baltic Sea in the west to the Pacific Ocean 
in the east, and from the Arctic Sea in the north to the Black 
Sea in the south. On the north its boundaries may be said 
to be the Gulf of Einland and the Arctic Ocean ; to the west 
the frontiers are fixed h^ treaty and separate the Soviet Union 
from Norway, Einland, Esthonia, Lithuania, Poland and 
Roumania, going from north to south. The southern boun- 
dary begins in the west with the Black Sea and goes to the 
south of the Caucasian Republic (part’of the Union) and the 
Caspian Sea to Afghanistan and Mongolia ; in the east the Sep 
of Japan and the Sea of Okhotsk. ’The group of countries just 

J9 
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north of Afghanistan, Turkestan, Khir'-a and Bokhara are now 
part of the Soviet Union. 

Since the first cslahlishmcnt of the Soviet Government by 
the revolution of October, 1917, there have been very many 
changes in the boundaries of States and there is a tendency to 
o^any on a process of subdivision to great lengths. The Soviet 
organization is in its nature one rvliioh is fluidic and capable of 
great variety of forms in order to adapt it to local circumstances. 
In Russia and Siberia the local cireum, stances vary very vddely 
indeed from the conditions of Western European town-life as 
found in Petrograd (now Leningrad) to Lhor,e ruling among 
primitive nomadic tribes as in Northern Siberia. And in 
addition there are great racial differences, involving diiierences 
of language and of customs inside Russia itself. The British 
Trade Mission in October, 1921, recognized four groups of States 
or Communities bound formally or by mutual agreement to the 
central Goverrnnent at Moscow. They were (1) tho original 
Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Ropnblio, which v/as made 
up (jf European Russia and Siberia minus tho portions separ- 
ated from Russia in the west as previously mentioned and 
which has subdivided and federated in a complicated way ; 
(2) the Autonomous Republics owing their origin to decrees 
of the main Republic ; (3) Provinces conceded provincial 
autonomy ; and (4) Independent Republics associated more or 
less closely with the main Russian Republic. 

The main Republic now includes tho gubernias of Archangel, 
Orel, Bryansk, Ekaterinburg, Gomel, Kaluga, Kursk, Kostroma, 
Murmansk, Moscow, Novgorod, Nijni-Novgorod, Novorossisk, 
Petrograd, Pskov, Penza, Perm, Ryazan, Rostov, Bybinskj 
Smolensk, Samara, Simbirsk, Saratov, Stavropol, Tver, 
Tambov, Tsaritsin, Tcherepovets, Vitebsk, Voronej, Vladimir, 
Vyatka, Yaroslav, as well as those parts of Eastern and Western 
Siberia not otherwise administered, idfederated with this are 
'the following autonomous Republics : — 


Bashkir Republic created by decrees of 1513 and ICuy 27, 
‘19S0. 


Tatar Republic created -by decree 


of May k?, 1920. 
„ Aug, '26,' 1920. 


ly 
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Daghestan Republic ercated by decree of Jan. 20, 1321. 
Gorsky ,, Jun- 20, 1921. 

Turkestan ,, „ „ „ April 11, 1921. 

Oiimeaii ,, „ j, „ Oct. 18, 1921. 


All these State, s are described as Soviet Socialist Republics, 
except the Baelikh' Pnopublie, -which is Soviet but not Socialist. 

The provinces which were conceded autonomy by the Moscow 
Government are ; — 


German Volga Province created by decree of Oct. 19, 1918. 
Tchuvash Province created by decree of June 24, 1920. 
Kaiulian Labour Commune created by decree of June 8, 1920. 
Votyak Province created by decree of Nov. 4, 1920. 
ICalmulc ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Marisk ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Ziryansk „ „ „ „ „ May 5, 1921. 

Kabarda-Balkar«ka 3 ’a Pro-vince created by decree of Sept. 1, 

1921. 

Buryat Mongol Province created by decree of Januasy 9, 

1922. 

Yakut Province created by decree of 


The folloydng are independent R.epublics ; — 

The Ukrainian Socialist So-viet Republic. 

The Khorezm (Khiva) People’s Soviet Republic. 

The Bokhara People's Sbviet Republic, 

The Georgian Socialist So-viet Republic. 

The Armenian Socialist Soviet Republic. 

The Azerbaijan Socialist Soviet Republic. 

The White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic. 

The Far Eastern Republic. 

Since 1021 further changes- have taken place and a new 
(ftmetitution (described in the next chapter) has been brought 
into existence. 1 


^ Since this ’waa written the Congress of Soviets of May, 1925, has 
JM'ade ohaii^Cs in the Constitution and in*the boundaries of States. 
For example, the Far Easterri RepubKe no longer exists as a sepftra^ 
efitlty, and is’absorbed in4he'E,S.F.S.^; 
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The principle underlying the subdivisions seems to be that 
bf allowing political liberty of organization within the Soviet 
system, and arranging for close economic co-operation, but 
is largely the expression of the spontaneous desire for self- 
government on the part of numerous national groups who 
were only kept in subjection to the Tsarist Government by 
armed force. 

The frontiers of the different units entering into the Soviet 
Union are best studied on the map. White Russia is on the 
Polish border and includes the old Province (Gubernia) of 
Minsk, and parts of Vitebsk and MogUef Province (Gubernia). 
The Ukraine has a northern frontier to White Russia ; a 
■western frontier to Poland, Roumania and Bessarabia ; a 
Southern frontier to the Black Sea, the Crimean Republic 
and the Sea of Azov ; while its northern frontier follows 
the southern boundaries of the Minsk, Mogilev, Orel, Kursk 
and Voronej Governments and turns south to reach the 
Sea of Azov immediately to the east of Taganrog. 

The complicated situation in the Caucasus is simplified by 
the fact that, for most purposes, Georgia, Armenia, and 
Azerbaijan work in close contact. The boundaries of the 
eight subdmsions of the Caucasus are most easily seen on 
the map, and the constitutional arrangements of their asso- 
ciation, together "with Moscow, will be found treated in the 
next chapter. 

The Karelian Labour Commune stretches along the Finnish 
frontier from its junction with the Murmansk provincial 
boundary down to the south, where it meets the Petrograd 
provincial boundary on the shore of Lake Ladoga. The 
Ziryansk Province is an area lying between the Archangel 
Province and the Siberian boundary, it is in the latitude of 
Finland and in size is a little larger than Finland ; in its 
northern part it consists of the typiffal Arctic Tundra ; in 
the south, at about the level of Petrograd (Leningrad), it is 
covered in forest. 

The German Labour Commune (now a definite republic) 
represents the territories colonized by Germans in the time 
Catherine the Greaf and which still retain t^ieir dis- 
fihotive German character" the German language and the 
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Lutheran Church ; the Chuvash and Marisk Provinces fall 
into a group with the Tatar Republic, with its capital of 
Kazan on the Volga, and the Votyak Province lies to the 
north of the Tatar Republic, with which it has a eommou 
frontier. To the east of the Tatar Republic, lies the terri- 
tory of the Bashkirs, and south of that again and east of 
the Volga is the enormous area of the Kirghiz Republic, 
which covers the Semipalatinsk, Akmolinsk, Turgai, and 
Uralsk Provinces almost in their entirety, as well as part 
of the Astrakhan Government and the Transcaspian Province. 
To the south this province is bounded from west to east by 
the Transcaspian Province of Turkestan, the Khanate of 
Khiva (now part of the Turkoman Republic), the Aral Sea, 
and the eastern portion of Turkestan. The eastern bound- 
ary of this Republic is China and its northern boundaries 
in European Russia from west to east are the provinces 
of Samara, the Bashkir Republic and the Ekaterinburg 
Province, and firrther east the provinces of Western Siberia. 

The subdivisions of Siberia are best studied on the map. 
The interesting Republic of Khiva (now part of the Uzbek 
Republic) is a small area wedged between the two parts 
of Tirrkestan and resting in the west on the Bashkir Republic 
and in the east on Bokhara. Bokhara also lies between 
the two parts of Turkestan, touches Khiva to the north.- 
west and has a frontier with Afghanistan to the south. 
Erom the brief description just given it will be seen that 
the Soviet Union has direct land or sea frontiers, not 
only with the States of Western Europe, but with Turkey, 
Persia, China and Mongolia, and more of the Soviet Union’s 
territory is in touch with the East than with the West and 
that nearly the whole of the Soviet Union is to the east of' 
the longitude of’ Constantinople. Samara on the Volga is 
about the same longitiJde as Aden on the Red Sea. Thus 
the tremendously strong eastward tendency in Russian affairs 
and the great influence of Russia in the East are partly 
questions only of geography. By her determination to be 
of the modern Western world, Russia 9«t her face to the West’ 
and Peter the Great built Petrograd (Leningrad) as his windo’^^ 
to the West. But much of the life that nourishes Russia* 
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comes out of the Bast. Even at this day the priests who 
eorve in Buddhist temples on the east bank of the Volga- 
some mile.? above Astrakhan are recruited from Thibet, often 
speak no Russian at all, and have ideas wholly Oriental in 
their origin and in their associations. Tho Tatar Republic 
dh the Volga is quite definitely Eastern and the inhabitants 
speak mostly a Mongolian language. To many people Moscow 
has a more Eastern appearance than Cairo. 

The most recent big administrative ohango in the So\det 
Union dates back only to September, 1924, when Bokhara 
and Khorezm (Khiva) united with a part of Turkestan and 
subdivided to form two netv Republics, namely (1) tho Uzbek 
Soviet Socialist Republic with the Autonomous Soviet Socialist- 
Republic of Tadzhik and (2) the Turkoman Soviet Socialist 
Republic. On October 7, 1924, the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Union decided to admit these Republics 
to the Union, but their exact boundaries are not yet delimited. 
The Uzbek (Bokhara) Republic consists of territories with, 
proponderatingly Uzbek population, namely North-Eastern, 
Cen'&al and Eastern Bokhara, Ferghana., Samarkand and part 
of the Syr Darya region of Turkestan, and also the Autono^ 
mens Republic of Tadzhik which is mainly Eastern Bokhara 
and part of the Samarkand region of Turkestan. Tho Turko- 
man Republic includes the southern and western parts of 
Khorezm' (Khiva), tho Turkoman region of Turkestan and 
&> part of Western Bokhara. 

The Federation of East and West in the Soviet Union 
is a new thing. Before the Soviet regime began, the eastern 
teritories of Russia were regarded as colonies to be* exploited! 
ibr their material wealth and as places to which convicts' 
could be sent. It is characteiistxc of the twentieth century 
that Russia in Europe and Russia in Asia are coming closer 
together, just as in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
the- Western Ehiropean and the Indian are seeking for a way,' 
<#. federal unity which shall unite- East and West. Russian.. 
problems and Russian questions are world, problems as much 
»atll0se70hthe British .Commonwealth of Nations^ for Russia. 
I^lwtehesr from- one > side of the. Oldt World to the bther' and 
TOUoh^ the BTewi In the^Ueveloptoent-and-the workings out 
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of world problems in the next few years Russia inevitably 
must play a big part. 

The Population and Area of Russia 

It is probable that no statistics of population in any country 
are so full or so accurate as they ought to he ; the leflectioa 
^plics with particular emphasis to Russian statistics. The 
statistics of Russia before the war w^ere usually subjected to 
a discounting process before being issued for Western European, 
consumption. Statistics since the war and revolution need 
the discounting process rather more rigidly applied, but the 
possibilities of discounting arc very difficult. It is as well, 
therefore, to boldly recognize that Russian statistics are only 
approximation.?. Eminent Russian statisticians contradict 
each other, State Departments contradict each other, added 
to which a plentiful crop of printers' errors, not corrected, 
makes the path of an investigator difficult. Mr. V. J. Groman, 
the author of an official Russian Soviet publication. The 
Economic Condition of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
opens Ills w'ork -nith words as follows : “ Every one who 'eurks 
on Russian Economic questions knows the dreadful state of, 
our statistical materials, and when the attempt is made to 
discover comparable figures in difierent groups of phenomena*i 
for the purpose of checking them, almost insuperable obstaoles^ 
axe met,” And Mr. Groman goes on to say that, owing to 
gaps and defects of material, calculations are " more or. lesst 
approximate.”^ Mr. Groman gels out of the difficulty by 
presenting several differing sets of statistics on certain econ-. 
omic questions and then stating the reasons v/hich lead him. 
to choose certain final figures. Dealing with the question 
of the production of State Industry, Groman gives six sets- 
of statistics from the following authorities, all recognized afi 
being authorities, viz.,. Census of 1923, Comrade Duhovikov, 
Comrade Vorobiov, Statistical Bureau of the Gosplan, Socialist. 
Economy and the Supreme Economic Council. The differences* 
in estimates are not slight. Thus the production in 19221 
is* variously estimated at l,763,0p0,000^roublesand 759,000,000' 

' A leading Communist, speabing^ recently, said “ Onr statiatioS-ai^i. 
of ffie Binstein vmiety.” * • 
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roubles, that in 1923 at i.072,000,000 roubles and 820,000,000 
roubles. While the estimates of the number of workmen 
employed in State Industry vary from 1,000,000 to 715,000. 

Every year that goes by, and latterly every month that 
passes, make it more easily possible to get accurate statistics. 
But in order to realize the nature of the statistics it is neces- 
sary to remember that Russia has been ravaged by war and 
civil war more than any other European country, that she was 
always a backward country from the standpoint of the general 
education of the masses of the people, and that the attempt 
has been made to mould her into a new system during a period 
of great confusion. Apart from economic and political con- 
siderations, the conditions of Russia during the last few years 
have made accurate statistical work impossible. 

The author has therefore had to abandon the attempt to 
present a precise and definite statistical summary of Russian 
conditions. The raw material for such a summary may 
exist as regards certain aspects of Russian life, but after 
reading masses of statistics, both of Russian and non-Russian 
origin, it is clear that not much reliance can be placed on their 
accuracy. It is, in fact, better to try to get a view of Russia 
and Russian affairs in proper perspective than to get a pseudo- 
acevuate view of detail. It is, for example, quite useless to 
work out the productivity of the Russian worker to a place 
of decimals, if the original collection of statistics upon which 
the calculation is based has an error of 25 or even 60 per oent< 
This unreliability of Russian statistics is not a Bolshevik 
product, it is a Russian product ; it existed before the war 
and it exists now. Thus before the war it was quite usual 
for the accounts of a town to be a year late and for the details 
of expenses filled in with more regard to the imagination of 
the clerks concerned than to the facts. And unfortunately 
the tradition persists. Perhaps this ns partly due to the 
fact that the provincial statistical officials are worse paid than 
any other civil or municipal servants and worse paid than 
the Workers in any branch of State industry (see Appendix; 
“Real Wages of Workers and Employees of Uuberniaa in. 
Large-Scale Industry ”)? Indeed, it would seem that the 
"^^tiatics most interesting tda provincial statistical employee 
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■will be those concerning the number of kopeks in a ironble. 

As a matter of convenience, in transcribing statistics from 
R-ussian sources, I have usually given the figures as they 
exist in the original, but they can only be taken as approxi- 
mations. 

Area 

The latest estimates of area and population are those given 
in the first number of the Soviet Union Review of January 3, 
1926, and are as follo'w.s ; — The six allied Republics which made 
up the Soviet Unions are the Russian Socialist Federation 
of Soviet Republics, the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic, 
the Transcaucasian Socialist Federative So-viet Republic, the 
White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic and the new Republics 
of the Uzbeks and the Turkomans. The R.S.F.S.R. dwarfs 
the other Republics in size and exerts a preponderant effect 
in politics and government, for it contains not only Moscow, 
the capital, and Leningrad, the leading city of the revolution, 
but it was in the R.S.F.S.R. that the revolution was accom- 
plished and in the Communist Party of the R.S.F.S.R. that 
the new leaders of Russia on the political side have been 
trained. Moscow is not only symboKcally but actually the 
head-quarters of the revolutionary movement and of the 
experiments in the adaptation of Socialist and Communist 
theory which are now being worked oirt in the Soviet 
Union. The R.S.F.S.R. covers 96-7 per cent, of the total 
area of the Union (exclusive of the Uzbek and Turkoman 
Republics), the Ukraine makes up 2T per cent., Trans- 
caucasia -9 per cent, and White Russia only -3 per cent. 
The figures in square kilometres give the following areas 
for the different Republics : Russian S.P.S.R., 20,188,700 ; 
Ukraine, 446,400 ; Transcaucasia, 195,800 ; 'V^ite Russia, 
59,700. The enormous area of the Russian S.F.S.R. is 
largely in Asia (16,339,700 square kilometres), only 4,650,900 
square kilometres being in Europe, of which a large path 
is in the far north and includes very sparsely inhabited* 
lands. So tfiat in point of fact even the geographical dis- 
proportion between the main Russian Federation and the 
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Caucagits and the Ukraine, when it is con&iderod in terms of 
towns and comparatively thickly populated rural areas, is 
less marked than appears at first sight. The importance 
of this is that the Federation is a Federation and not a unity, 
and that there is room for the development of considerahle 
socieJ, political and economic differences within the boun- 
daries of the vSovict Union as a whole. The idea of Russia 
as a federation of States new to Western Europe and thought 
of as “ Bolshevik ” has a much earlier origin. Indeed, the 
early history of Russia provides parallels. Long before the 
World War and the revolution liberal thinkers in Russia, con- 
cerned as to its proper control and governance, had projected 
a series of allied Republics as the best means for achieving 
this aim. The division of Rus.«ia into a federation of Republic, s 
follows, therefore, a well-established tradition and will up- 
dhubtedly be the means for the expression of a great measure 
ofi variety. 

The old Russian Empire had an area of about 21,800,000 
square kilometres, and about 4 per cent, of this area, 
8fi8,800, has been transferred to neighbouring States, 

The areas transferred by arrangements in which the Soviet 
Union concurs are — to Poland, 249,100 square kilometres; 
to Finland, 336,400 ; to Esthonia, 41,000 ; to LatAua, 69,400 ; 
to- Lithuania, 5S,600 ; to Turkey, 19,900, The area of 
Bessarabia is described as “ seiaed ” from tho Soviet Union 
and' extends to 44,400 square kilometres. 

Population 

A Census of Russia- was carried out by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in 1920 at the time of the culmination of the period- 
off military communism. Its results are- valuable, and as 
regards the large centres of population are to be reliedmpon 
in important particulars. But the Census in rural areas, in 
itKjjwtaan districts,, in, Siberia and in places difficult of access, 
iSv only, approximate. Some of the Census figures were not 
obtainedrior months,after the date prescribedioLthe ©numer- 
oMbn, amt- dffiSftulti^e in the Census reached fhe point' oft 
‘ jwsasgjnatioin oP enumerfitore hn certain' placeSi 
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An estimate baaed on the Census of 1920 gave a figure of 
abont 131,000,000 persons, and it is calculated (No. 1 Soviet 
"UmOn Review, London) that the population has increased 
by about 4,000,000 since that time. 

The estimate of population on January 1, 1924, is as 
follows : 


Rsxnibhc 

! Urban. 

1 

1 

Rtiral 

Total 

Per cent, 
of Total. 

Rusaiaji S S'.S.R. , 

15,297,000 

86,409,000 

101,706,000 

75-4 

tTkrama .... 

4,926,000 

21,262,000 

26,178,000 

19-4 

TranacaUoa£iU9 . 

1,074,000 

4,449,000 1 

6,523,000 

41 

MThito Russia . 

275,000 

1 

1,266,000 

1,531,000 

1 

M 

Total , . 

21,572,000 

113,366,000 

134,023,000 

100 


To these figures must be added the estimated population 
acldftd by the Uzbek S.S.R., and the Turkoman S.S.R., whiCh 
is over 3, COO, 000 The population of Russia in Europe is 
(in round figures) about 105,000,000 amd in Asia about 

29.000. 000, csclusive of the Uzbek and Turkoman Republics. 
But there is an interesting difference in the distribution of 
these groups. 

In Europe about 88,000,000 are rural population and 

17.000. 000 urban. But in Asia the proportions are : urban, 
25,000 000, and rural only 4,000,000. 

Thus in European Russia a rural population of 88,000,000 
la spread over 4,600,000 square kilometres, whereas in Russia 
in Asia a rural population of 4,000,000 is spread over 16,000)000 
square kilometres. And while 17,000,000 people out of 

105.000. 000 live iu the towns of European Russia, 26,000,000 
out of 29,000,000 live in the towns of Siberia, the urban 
popnlation of which, with its very much smaller population, 
i;hlis actually exceeds the urhan population of Russia in Europe. 
Tlie significance of these facts lies in ^he fact that Siberia 
-is the coloniS.! Hinterland of.Russia in Europe, a new, country, 

often an unexplored country^ thinly peopled by tribes still 
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largely nomadic, anddnto this country the colonists from Russia 
have gone, making their settlements. In the European part 
of the Soviet Union the density of population is over 20 to 
the square kilometre, but in many parts of Siberia there is 
less than one person for a square mile ; vast areas are, in 
fact, uninhabited primitive forests or, in the far north, "ivild 
Arctic wastes. 

A large proportion of the “ nrban ” population of Siberia 
live in what we should call large villages. 

Changes in Population since the War 

According to the figures of the official Census of 1920 there 
was a considerable decrease in the population of Russia during 
the years 1914-20. It is difficult to estimate this exactly 
because the estimates of the population in 1914 vary from 
over 106,000,000 for the fifty-eight Governments in which an 
approximately accurate return wa,s obtained (estimate of the 
Central Statistical Committee of Russia in 1914) to about 

103.000. 000. According to the Report of the Administration 
(?entrale Statisiique de la Bussie, Vol. I, Book 3 (Moscow, 1921), 
which is printed in Russian and Erench and has a short ex- 
planatory introduction, and taking the lower estimate of pre- 
war population, there has been a drop of population of about 

12.000. 000. According to this authority the loss is attributed 
as to 3,000,000 to losses of lives in the World War; as to 

3.000. 000. to emigration from Russia ; and as to 6,000,000, to 
the excess of death-rate over birth-rate during the war period 
and in the period of civil war pestilence and famine which 
followed. The wastage of population during the war and 
civil war period mostly affected European Russia, as a com- 
parison of the figures of populations in the table on opposite 
rpage shows clearlyd 

Thus the total loss of population in European Russia in 
the forty-seven Governments concerned was 11,504,473, and 
the total loss of population of eleven Governments of Asiatic 
Russia was 639,316. The only districts in which an increase 
occurred was among the nomad Kirghiz. 

^ Census of 19^0, Central Statistical Department, lioacow. Esti- 
1 mates of population in 1924 will be found in the Appendix- 
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Population. 



1914. 

1920. 

+ or — . 

1. Forty-five Governmenta of 
European Russia (ex- 
cluding Ukraine) . 

80,181,520 

69,106,006 

- 11,075,614 

2. Two Governments of the 
Ukraine 

4,818,860 

i 

4,389,891 

- 428,969 

3. Three Governments of 
Northern Caucasus . 

6,041,854 

5,335,268 

- 300,586 

4. Six Governments of Si- 
beria 

10,293,100 

9,978,370 

- 314,730 

6 . Two Governments of Kir- 
ghiz Territory . 

1,858,100 

1,940,100 

-1- 82,000 


The excess of deaths over births is seen also in the follow- 
ing table : — 

Statistics vor Year 1920 


Statistics reckoned per 
10,000 inhabitants. 


Governments. 



Births. 

Deaths 

Difierenes. 

Tcherepovets 




240 

296 

- 66 

Novgorod 




240 

253 

- 13 

Petrograd (town) . 




223 

895 

- 672 

Smolensk. 




297 

334 

- 37 

Tver .... 




261 

270 

- 9 

Moscow .... 




275 


- 133 

Moscow (town) . 




219 

462 

- 243 

Ivanovo-Voznesensk 




328 

463 

- 135 

Kostroma 




332 

496 

- 164 

Nijni-Novgorod . 




249 

338 

- 89 

Vyatka .... 




162 

241 

- 79 

Perm 

m 



190 


- 70 

Penza .... 




280 

408 

- 128 

Ryazan .... 




254 

272 

- 18 

Orel 




242 

364 

- 122 


The detail of the Census returns for filty-eight Governments of 
European and Asiatic Russia is shown in the following tables 
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Taking tho figures of the Census of 19:30, it appears that 
trlio general hirth-rate in Russia had fallen to about one-half 
of what it was In pre-war days, the figure being then 25 per 
thousand of tho population as against a pre-war figure of d5 per 
thousand. The general death-rate per thousand before the 
war was 31 ; it had risen in 1920 to 38. These figures are 
of course only approximate, And since this pci'iod there 
has been a great amelioration, the death-rate falling and the 
birth-rate rising ; but it still appears that in the Tillages 
of the central region of Russia the exco.ss of deaths oTcr births 
which was characteristic of tho Teari,t regime continues. 
Tho health of the towns is, however, imp>roving more rapidly. 

Among the population in 1920 there wore calculated t-o be 
{H-'ala Ir.fonnaiio.i and Itcvlcio, December 1, 1021) about 
60,000,000 children under 16 yaai’s of age, of wh.?:u .about 
million were in the towns and 52 ^ million in riu’al areas. 

The diversity of race.3 in the Soviet Union can be appreciated 
by a glance at the table which follows : — 

TABLE Vin 

PaiSEOT EOPUL.1TION op TWEKTY-SBVUN OoVEBNHENTS ACGOamXO I'O 
RATtONAunw (Cemna August 28, 1920). 


X^aonBl'llM. I'olttU.' 

If K'Jssion 009,067 

2, Ukrainian 708,6Si> 

3. White Russians . IKS, 978 

4-, polos 119,273 

5. Baltic Slavonia ......... 9,893 

Lithuanians ......... 30,464 

7. Latvians- 82,015 

8. Latin 9,373 

9. Gotiuan 373,024 

10. Other Teutonic races 4.060 

11. Jews. 183,920 

12. Georgians , , . , . . , . 11,609^ 

13. Greeks ..... , , , 70,203 

14. Armenians , , , . ... 111,595 

18. Persians and allied racos . . ... 0,310 

16. Kurds , , . . 67 

11. Aaetini 133, 8, IS- 
IS. Gypsies . 3,811 

10. Other Iado.%i 5 c 6 p©an» ... ,1 
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TABLE Vm ( 






>Tat O' n' i'ns. 







rutals 

20. 

Ivabmon .... 







140,120 

21. 

Toli^rke'ra .... 







108,831 

22 

Albuitio .... 







9,573 

23. 

'IVbet'cliOiitsy 







181, 3C3, 

24. 

L“m^ni .... 







606 

2fi. 

Fuiris .... 







116.912 

26. 

Volj’ttk .... 







.'!4,793 

27. 

Kni'oban aii-l all;-,! rayes . 







07,023 

28. 

liIstliomi>n=i 







97,870 

29. 

Ziryans .... 







180,192 

30. 

Peim .... 







114,330 

31. 

Mordalnes .... 







204,041 

32. 

Marys .... 







90,810 

.33. 

OUisi' Finns 







7,232 

?i. 

Tatars .... 







429,490 

38. 

EaJilrira and ail'v'i races . 







858,884 

36. 

Tclwvnsh .... 







71,010 

37, 

Kai aohaizsvfci , 







l'.’,426 * 

38. 

Toi’ks and allied raesa 







1,646 

39. 

Tnrkonianfii 







7 

40. 

liirgh'i .... 







8^96 

41. 

Sarti ..... 







144 

42 

Uzbek .... 







I 

43. 

Yakuts .... 







10 

44. 

Kalmuk .... 







10,866 

4.8. 

Buryats .... 







8 

46. 

Other Mongols . 







11 

47. 

Ciunoae, Ja.j<aiiciP, and Koreans 







3,438 

48. 

Gypai'hocotzi 







4&,0 08 

43, 

Other nationalities 







10,477 

60. 

Kalioncdity unlmown . 




■ 



3,337 


32,781, e7fl 


Among these various racas, some with naiae,s almost un- 
known to Western Europe, there are twenty-three chief 
lpguages--R.us,sian, Littfc Russian, Poli,sh, other Slav tongues, 
Lithuanian, Lettish, German, other European languages, 
Tatar, Buryat, Tchuvash, Bashkir, Turkish and Turkoman, 
Kirghiz, Einnisb, Esthonian, Karelian, Moidaine, Mary, 
Votyak, Perm, Ziryan and Kahnuk. , 

The following table gives the number’d households speak- 
ing these languages in twenty-two Governments of European 
Russia : — 
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This great diversity of race and of language, of custom and 
of habit, is one of the marks of Russian life. The Tatars of 
Kazan are as different from the Russians of Leningrad as 
Hindus from Englishmen. And differences in language and 
race are reflected in differences in religion. The chief religions* 
are Christian and Mohammedan, hut there are also Buddhists, 
considerable numbers of Jews, there are Zoroastrians and 
there are primitive Pagans, the latter especially in Siberia. 
Christians are divided into Orthodox Church and various sects, 
such as Baptists, Doukhobars, and Molokanie. The Greek 
Orthodox Church is estimated to include over 65,000,000 
people, other Christian denominations over 30,000,000, Mos- 
lems over 25,000,000, and Jews about 2,000,000 or less. 

Russia as a Continent 

To think of Russia as one country is almost certainly to get 
a wrong impression of its enormous size. On the globe of 
the world it sprawls across from the Old World Hemisphere 
into the New. Moscow is four to five days’ journey from 
London or Paris by a quick route, but it takes sixteen more 
days of travel via the Trans-Siberian railway to cross the 
remainder of European Russia and Western and Eastern 
Siberia to the sea at Vladivostock. 

The total area of the Soviet Union is estimated at 8,150,000 
square miles and has a population of about 134,000,000.*- 
England, Wales and Scotland have an area of 88,321 square 
miles and a population of 43,000,000. Thus the Soviet Union 
with nearly one hundred times the area of Great Britain has 
only about three times the population. 

As far as size goes, England, Wales and" Scotland could be 
put in a corner of Russia and might figure as one of the sub- 
sidiary Republics, or Coinmunes, or Governments. 

Russia in Europe and Russia in Asia are only separated by 
the Ural Mountains, which are not gigantic crags of the type 
familiar to us in the Swiss or French Alps, but comparatively 
gentle hills which have no obstacle to roads or to railway!. 
In Europeatu Russia, apart from the Urals and the Valdai 

* Estimatea of population vary considerably ; two other aatimatoa 
trill be found in the Appendix. 
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Hjlle iji Ccniral RuGsia, from which the Volga takes origin, 
the only groat chain of mountains is in the Caucasus, other- 
wise there are only little Ihlls in a few localities and the whole 
of the rest of tho iSovitt Union in Europe is a "i ast plain 
^traversed hy rivers. 

Most of Siberia is also pledn, but towards the Southern 
houndai'ies of Asiatic Rus-ia tlicrc are tho great mountain 
ranges of Central Aeia. 

On this great plain every hind of climate is to be found ; 
in the north it is that of the Arctic, for a large part of the year 
tho lalains ore frozen and tho sea itself is frozen. On the 
north coast of Siberia no trees and very little vegetation of 
any kind grows, but here the Tvmdra stretches mile on mile 
and is the habitation of v/iid creatures and of scarcely less mid 
men. The potentialities of Siberia sre still largely unknown. 
The difficulties of Arctic navigation make an approach to tlie 
northern coast a matter of hazard and danger. Indeed, it is 
only since the time of tho voyage of the Vega in 1878 and 
1879, when Nordensldold, the Swedish explorer, sailed for 
the first time right round the Old World, that accurate in- 
formation as to weather and conditions has been obtained 
and charts suitable for general use made. It was only in 
'1878 that goods were carried by sea fox the first time from tho 
Yenisei River to EurojK — ^tallow, wheat, rye and oats. Tn 
1915 two Russian steamers conclusively demonstrated the 
possibilities of this route and brought cargo to Grimsby valued 
at £350,000. In 1923 the Soviet Government sent expeditions 
of ships to the Kara Sea, in the north of {Siberia, tho s.s, 
Arcos, Loos and Leonid Krassln, under command of British 
officers and with mostly British crews, arriving in August, 
1924, at the mouth of the Yenisei E.iver. But this trade route 
is still experimental, although if it proves workable it will 
open Up a large and rich trading cou*iitry- There seems little 
doubt, however, that a regular and important seasonal traffic 
ief possible. 

. ' One of the best descriptions of Siberia is still that in The 
Voyage of the Vega, £tom, which we quote as follows 

If we take ^iheria in its Vpido,st sense, — that is to say, if we include 
tjuder that name not only Siboria'proper but also tho parts of Higlp 
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Asia ■which he around the sources of the great Siberian iivc-is, — this 
laud may very well be compared la extent, climate, fertility and the 
possibility of supporting a dense population, to Am6iic,a north of 40° 
North Latitude (that is roughly north of the line, Philadelphia, lUinoig, 
Denver). Like America, Siberia is occupied in the north by woodless 
plains ; — .south of this region, where only the hunter, the fisher and the 
reindeer nomad can find a scanty livelihood, there lies a vndely extended 
fore.st tonitory difficult of cultivation and in it.s natural conditions, 
perhaps some'wdiat resembling Sweden and Finland north of 60° N.L, 
or 61° N.L, South of this -wooded belt again, 'wo have, both in Siberia 
and America, iminea.surablo stretches of an exceedingly fertile soil, of 
whose po-wor to repay the toil of the cultivator the gram exports during 
the recent years from the frontier lancts between the Uidtcd Slates and 
Canada have afforded so striking an evidence.” ^ 

The difficulty of getting the product,? of Siberia to the 
West is, however, very great, bccatifce the great Siberian 
river, s flovr into the Arctic Ocean. Of these rivers the double 
river, Ob-Irtish, with its numerous affluents, waters eu area 
of more than 1.300,000 Engljrh square miles, tJte Ycnisei- 
Angara not quite 1,070,000, and the Lena somcwliat over 
841,000.” Moat of the land drained hy these rivers is soii^th 
of the Arctic Circle. 

‘‘ If wo draw the northern houndaiy of the land that may be culti- 
vated with advantage at 60° N.L. (in Canada the provinces of Slanitoha 
and Saskatchewan ho between latitudes 60° and 60° N.L. ), there remains 
a cultivatable area of 2,000,000 English square miles.” '• Most of this 
Icuid consists of easily cultivated gra.ssy pJain.s, with little wood, and 
covered ivith the most luxuriant vegetation. Tlie soil, m many places 
resembling the black earth or ehemo-sem of Russia, rewards with 
abundant harvest,? even the slighte.st labour of cultivation.” 

NordensMold thought that this land might support 

manjq many millions,” but no ver}' large numler of colonists 
have ever gone to Siberia. 

The same general reflections apply to European Russia, 
for contemplating the gr^at fertile plain which stretches from 
the Urals in the east to the w'e.stern border, the observer is 
compelled to thinlt that many, many more inhabitants could 
be supported upon it than now do, in fact, get their sustenance 

« 

^ This refei% to the ’eighties of last century ;*fuxther experience only 
underlines this, and the development of Canada during the last fifty 
years suggest interesting possibilities. . , 
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from it. The lands from Petrograd (now Loiiingrad) to 
Moscow and from Moscow to the Volga and then cast of the 
Volga to the boundary of Siberia at the Ural Mountains are 
corn-raising, crop-growing lands only cultivated to a portion 
of their capacity. To sail down the Volga from north to 
Bonth is to pass between stretches of prairies in which 
enormous developments are possible. 

In the south of Russia, on the coast of the Crimea, there is 
a climate much like that of the south of Erance with a startling 
limpid beauty lilce that of the wonderful coast, the Riviera 
or Cote d’Azur, so well known to all Europeans. While in 
the Caucasus there is a grandeur and splendour of mountain 
scenery more striking than anything in Switzerland, for here 
is the very mountain peak on which legend says that Prome- 
theus was bound. The Caucasus has been one of the great 
gateways between East and West in historic and possibly in 
prehistoric times and the many waves of migration which 
have marched through its great pass have left in tho mountain 
territories little groups of half a hundred or more different 
tribes and races, laggard vestiges of almost forgotten races, 
speaking many languages'. 

On the eastern or rather southern side of the Cauca.sus is 
the wine-growing soft land of Oeorgia, whoro in tho capital 
of TifUs about seventy different languages may bo heard in 
the Bazaar ; for to-day, as in ancient days, it is one of the 
meeting-places of East and West and its electric light and 
electric trams exist side by side with conditions of life prac- 
tically unchanged for thousands of years. 

Apart from the Arctic Ocean and the Ear Bast, Russia has 
but tw'o outlets to the sea, at the Gulf of Finland and the 
Black Sea. Murmansk in the north, thanks to a branch of 
the Gulf Stream, is ioe-free all tl^ year round ; but the 
, Baltic iu the north and the ports of North Russia and Siberia 
axe frozen for some months in the year. 

, The river communication inside Russia and Siberia is re- 
markably good. The Siberian rivers already referred to ate 
highways for large parts of the country, but 'Sheir use is 
Umited ,by their -flowing to the Arctic. In European Russia, 
tthe Volga, the greatest river in Europe, links hot only all 
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parte of European Russia together, but through the Caspian 
Sea, into which it empties, links Russia with Turkestan to the 
east and Persia to the south. To the north the Volga is in 
communication by canal with rivers to Moscow and to Petro^ 
grad, so that water communication is possible from one end 
of the country to the other. 

The railways of Russia and Siberia are not well developed 
from the American or Western European point of view, but the 
Trans-Siberian railway, only completed in 1908, is over 4,000 
miles long, and is one of the wonders of railway construction of 
the world. The journey now takes sixteen days instead of ten 
from Moscow to Vladivostock, but it is the quickest route 
from Western Europe to China and the journey is comfortable 
and convenient. The railway service from Petrograd (Lenin- 
grad) to Moscow is good, and services to the Baltic States and 
to Poland regular and reasonably good, while there are services 
to the Ukraine, the Crimea, the Caucasus and to Persia via 
the Caspian Sea which are good and convenient. The sub- 
urban services round Petrograd and Moscow work efficieatly. 
The difficulty about railway transport comes from the limitation 
of material ; in rush times there is consequent difficulty of 
getting a place on the trains and there is sometimes a delay of 
a day or so, as overcrowding is not allowed. 

There is a good deal of snow and ice in the descriptions of 
Siberia most familiar to Western Europeans, but residents 
speak of the beauty of its spring with enthusiasm ; it has an 
abundance of beautiful flowers, and if the winters are cold 
the summers are very hot. Of course, in Siberia itself, there 
are very great differences in climate between the far north 
and the south where Siberia comes near to Bokhara and 
Samarkand. Much of Siberia is in the same latitude as Great 
Britain, and the difference in 'climate is due to differences 
between our island and the Russian continental conditions, 
and the fact that no great mountain ranges separate it from 
the Polar regions. Much the same remarks may be made of 
the climate of European Russia. 

The coniinental climate is both hotter and colder than our 
own. At Astrakhan, the town where the Volga empties into 
I the Caspian, it is hotter than an ordinary Western Eiiropean 
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can beai’ in the fmnxacr (tho level ol the Caspian t(> fret 
below the level of the Biaot Sea); a toinpotaturo of 110° 
Fahrenheit is usual. But in the winter tho B.hx-r Volpa is 
frozen hard for three months. The same coiisitlcrations apply 
Jo the Ukrahre and. to Moscow, and. the idea of Kustia as a 
country cf ice and enov/ iroed.s to be balanced bj' the idea of 
Russia as a country of great beat. There may be great 
droughts too, as in the year preceding the famine of the Volga 
of 1921 ; hut above all and apart from the range of variety 
in the climate tire Soviet Union has a great richness of soil 
and a wonderful potentiality of agiicnltural prcducticn, 

It is true that the resources are not fully exploited, but 
their immensity docs not appear to have been fully appreeia.ted 
in Western Europe. Looked at objectively, the Soviet Union 
is not so much an old country as a new country ; in a few 
places over its vast extent there are remains of primitive 
customs and mediaeval customs. The peasants still make and 
wear beautiful traditional clotliing, the Chui’ch cerc-moiiials 
are ancient significance, the many picturesque churches 
and ancient buildings tell of an elder clay and in many ways 
Russia seems two or three hundred years behind tho develop- 
ment of the Western world. But it is as though a settlement 
from an older world were put down in a now continent, while 
under the old policy of tho reactionary Tsarism very little 
progress was made. But the policy of the existing Govern- 
ments of Russia is to u.sc the available resources in a thor- 
oughly modern way, and while it is anxious to preserve the 
record of the older regime, as its careful preservation of ancient 
monuments and buildings shows, it is anxioxrs to use the 
resources of the country to bring about a modern revival. 

dust for comparison’s sake it is worth noting how some of 
Russia’s resources compare v'ith those of Great Britain. 
Roughly speaking, there is a Russian forest area equal to six 
Great Britains, and timber is an important article of trade ; 
the area under grain cultivation is about fifteen times the 
area of Great Britain and this is without counting the still 
tmtonohed grain land^ of Siberia. ,, 

Tunung to mineral wealth, the oil riches are by no means 
;|«lly known, although Baku is famous j the coal and iron in 
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tlie DonelK region are knovm and being vrorked ; tlioro are 
great iron deposits in the Urala ; iron is also being worked 
in the Caucasus ; but there are huge areas of coal and iron 
still unexploitcd in Siberia, there is copper in the Caucasus 
platinum in the Urals and gold on tho Lena Paver in Siberia' 
to mention only a fev/ of the more striking products. Nearly, 
all minerals are found, nearly all food products can be grown," 
nearly all other essential vegetable products grown. Russia 
is of course a great flax-producing country, and Turkestan 
also produces cotton. If need were Russia could ceriainly 
live to herself but open to the trade and commerce of tho 
world, providing opiportunity for llio investment of capital 
and for the production of enormous quantities of food- 
stuff. Russia can certainly add considerably to the wealth 
and prosperity of the world by entering on the pathway of 
modern world development and will open up to human enter- 
prise some of the greatest untouched resources still at the 
world disposal outside of the tropics. 

In Appendices at the end of tliis volume will be found detail? 
of area of population of U.S.S.R. divided according to (the 
political divisions and sho^ving the division of the country int<> 
Uyezds (counties) and Volosts (district.^). Tho estimate in 
the Appendix is that of Mr, S. T. Sulkevitch, the statistician 
of the Commissariat of Internal Affairs, published by the 
Central Executive Committee at Leningrad in 1924. The 
estimate of distribution of tho population over the area made 
by Jlr. Ivanov in his officially published Geography is also 
given {Pi’ sola, a Short Oo’/.rse of Oeograp'iij, Clovsrmaonl} 
Pubiicatiun Oepnrimcnt, Mo-^eov/ cud Loningra'l, 1925). 



CHAPTER II 


The Government of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics 

The Central Executive Committee 

A lthough the history of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics is a short one, it is a history of the growth 
of institutions at an unusually rapid rate. The Soviet or 
Council system is not the arbitrary creation of a revolutionary 
committee, it is a system which has grown up as the method 
of expression, in the first instance, of a revolutionary tendency 
and,*in the second place, a method of organization to maintain 
the position gained by the revolution. Councils of workmen 
in factories, of soldiers in the field, and of peasants in their 
villages were very active in the early days of the Kerensky 
revolution, and an All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
of Soviets was formed in June, 1917, while the Provisional 
Russian Government of Kerensky was still in power. It was 
the Committee which took over power when the revolution 
of October, 1917, displaced the Kerensky government. 
Originally conceived of as a sort of legislative, judiciary and 
administrative body combined, it has tended to split up its 
functions among other bodies, but it still retains very wide 
powers indeed in all three fields, subject always to revision or 
reconsideration of its decisions by the Congress of Soviets 
which elects it. 

It Was the Central Executive Committee in the early days 
of the revolution which considered and decided all economic 
and political questions^ and at a later stage considered the 
projects for the creation of autonomous Republic^. 

Members of the Committee usually wear a little metal flag 
, 46 
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with the initials of the Committee’s name in Russian letters, 
and they have a definitely marked position in the community. 
The members are immune from arrest unless by consent of 
the President or presidium of their o%to body, and they may 
take part in a consultative capacity in the proceedings of all 
local councils or Executive Committees and they may enter 
all Soviet institutions on presentation of their mandate. The 
obligations of members are onerous ; they must be constantly 
at work, and if absent from three successive meetings of the 
Committee (without adequate reason) forfeit their seats. 
During Sessions of the Executive Committee its members can 
be interviewed by any citizen of the Union in much the same 
way as English Members of Parliament are interviewed in the 
Lobby at Westminster. 

The Council of People’s Commissars 

The main State Departments, such as Finance, Foreign 
Affairs, War, Education, Health, and so on, are presided over 
by Commissars appointed by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee (or the Congress of Soviets), The Commissars have 
“ Cabinet ” meetings frequently and are responsible to the 
Executive Committee, not only in the way a Western European 
Cabinet is responsible to a Western European Parliament, 
but also in the way a Western European Civil servant is 
responsible to the particular Minister under whom he works. 
The power of the People’s Commissars is also limited in another 
way. Within each Commissariat is an executive body called 
the Collegium, of which the Comnhssar, the Assistant Com- 
missar and various heads of departments are members. Jf 
the Collegium do not agree with the decision of the People’s 
Commissar, then they have the right, without however inter- 
fering with the execution of that decision, to bring the matter 
up for consideration to the Council of People’s Commissars. 
And in practice this often occurs. 

Decrees of the Council of People’s Commissars are issued 
signed by the Chairman, with the Administrator of the Chancery 
and the Secretary as guarantors of technical correctness. In 
purely administrative matters affecting thc^ own departments 
individual Commissariats may act alone, hut for general 
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ezccutiye purposes the Council of People’s C'uminissars aofcai 
as a whole. Its meetings arc concerned, however, not only 
with executive and administrative action, but witli the framing 
of legislation for submission to the Central Executive Com- 
Eoittce. 


The Council of Labour and Defence 
The position and powers of the Council of Labour and 
Defenec is pecidiarly interesting, because it is not only an 
example of the working of Soviet institutions, but shows in 
its history an example of the growth, apart from the arbitrary 
creation, of the Soviet constitution. In the original concep- 
tion of the division of functions among tlic administrative 
executive bodiea brought into existence by the Itussian 
Bevolutiou it was intended that tho general economic pro- 
gramme of Soviet Rusda should be carried out by a Supreme 
Economic Council vdiich would deal with production dis- 
tribution and exchange. 

eTlie w'ork of such a. body was to bo concerned with tho pro- 
vision of raw materials, the development of agriculture and 
its dircclion towards the Communist goal, tho orgaiiizaiion 
and dircetioa of Foreign Trade and the dircotiqn of industry 
with-'n Eussia, tho adequate use of resources in Labour, tho 
maintenanco cf Tran-^port, and the provision of State currency 
and banking and other cognate matters. The Supreme 
Economic Council set up to discharge these functions was 
originalli'- conceived as a body which could gradually absorb 
functions from other bodies and eventually itself remain as 
the expression of the machinery of the Communist State 
when other functions of the temporary’- Kevolutionary organ- 
ization created fox purposes of physical and economic coiiflicts 
■vvith capitalist enemies had disappeared. This conception 
depended for its fulfilment on a rapid spread of a world- 
Kevolntionary movement adopting the Soviet method .of 
"pl-ganissaiion. The circumstances pressing upon Soviet Russia, 
howWer, determined a difierent development and might be 
. tvord^of a Russian writer in 1923^: — 

, * ‘ JiifmMi- Ifi/ornmtiQn Jhaifew, Januaiy l5, 1922. 
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'‘The Civil Wav which began in the spring of 191S, passing in the 
summer into a war of national defence against foreign aggression and 
invasion, for three years obliged the Soviet Government to consider 
the work of each Commissariat in the light, not of its harmony with the 
beat economic interests of the people as a whole, but of its adaptability 
to military requirements and the needs of a besieged fortress — as 
Soviet Russia felt herself to be from 1918 to 1920. Certain Commis- 
sariats (Rood, Transport) developed into powerful organizations with a 
nation-wide scope and a sense of independence, others (Labour, Agri- 
culture, Foreign Trade) had their utility destroyed or their activities 
seriously limited from the very beginning by the conditions of war- 
time. The Supreme Economic Council itself found its hands more 
than full with the problems of adapting industry for war-time purposes,' 
and, when peace returned witli the autumn of 1920, of reviving tho,se 
branches which had had perforce to be allowed to fall into deohne or 
decay. After three years’ concentration on purely industrial affairs it 
was no longer capable of assuming the all-embracing role assigned to 
it by the original plamicrs of its existence, it has become to all intents 
and purposes the People’s Commissariat of Industry.” 

A new organ was necessary, and sttch a one was at hand. 
In April, 1920, the Council of Defence (an inter-departmontal 
“ War Cabinet ” set up within the Council of People’s Com- 
missariat in November, 1018, for the express purpose of winning 
the war (the civil war), like its counterparts in Western 
Europe) had teen re-organized on a wife? lads as the 
Council of Labour and Defence “ tvith the object,” in the 
words of the decree, of “ the closest possible unification of 
all forces on the Labour front.” 

It was at this period that the plan of using the Red Army, 
the fighting army, as a Labour Army was worked out in 
considerable detail, and much work on felling of trees and on 
repair of railway bridges was actuallj’’ carried out. 

But the Polish war of 1920 and the attacks by the armies 
of General Wrangel in the Crimea prevented the carrying out 
of these plans, and after* the ending of these two wars the 
position of the Council of Labour and Defence as an inner 
executive put it into the position of talcing over the task, 
not only of defence, but also of general economic reconstruction. 

The first duty of the Supreme Council of National Economy had 
been to take over the induatriea of the country as tlisy were successively 
nationalized in 1918, 
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The ineGting of the eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
in December, 1920, which met to consider the situation, of 
Soviet Russia at the conclusion of the wars, decreed tho 
following powers and duties as those of tho Council of Labour 
and Defence : — 

“ The Council of Labour and Defence oo-ordinatos and develops the 
activity of all departments of State in the interests of the defonoo of 
the country and of economic reconstruction. 

“ To carryout the task imposed upon it, the Council of Labour and 
Defence publishes its decision, regulations, and instructions, and takes 
all the measures necessary to ensme the accurate and rapid execution ; 
in particular it determines the single economic plan of the R.S.F.S.E., 
submits it for ratification by the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee, directs the work of the People’s Commissariats in accordance 
with this plan, supervises its application and decides in cases of necessity- 
on any modification of its provisions.” 

Tho Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars is 
President of the Council of Labour and Defence and its per- 
manent members are the Commissars for War, the Supremo 
Economic Council, Labour, Transport, Agriculture, Food, 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection and a representative of 
the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions. 

The Director of the Central Statistical Department attends 
the meetings in an advisory capacity, and while financial 
business is being discussed a representative of tho Commis- 
sariat of Finance, who, on these occasions, has the right to vote. 

In the carrying out of its general functions the Council of 
Labour and Defence works through and by the Council of 
People’s Commissars and the individual Commissariats con- 
jCerned, but decisions of the Council can only be upset by tho 
Central Executive Committee.^ 

But the Council of Labour and Defence exercises its power 
of setting up special committees or^commissions to deal with 
definite subjects on definite problems in an active way. One 
of the many important commissions it has set up is the State 
iSconomiQ Planning Department, known as the Gosplan, and 

^ There is an interesting parallel between the Council'bf Labour and 
Defence in Russia and the Comnaittee of Imperial Defence and the 
Dbnunittee of Givil-Re'search in Great Britain, 
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others deal with Electrification, Raw Materials, Agriculture and 
eimilar urgent questions. This aspect of the work of the Council 
of Labour and Defence is not peculiar to this body, The 
setting up of special Committees, which may be invested with 
great powers and responsibihties, is indeed characteristic of 
Soviet organizations from the Central Executive Committee at 
the top to the village Council at the bottom of the govern- 
mental hierarchy. Punctional and regional devolution of 
power and responsibility is carried very far throughout the 
Soviet Union, and in practice very large numbers of men and 
women arc actively engaged in work in co-operation with the 
elected Soviet authorities, and the tendency is to spread the 
power and responsibility over greater numbers while keeping 
in the hands of the local or higher Soviets a power of super- 
vision and control of which the Central Executive Committee 
is the highest organ and the type. 

Thus a whole linked system of organizations exists whose 
functions parallel those of the Council of Labour and Defence 
in respect to the areas over which their respective Executive 
Committees have authority. These bodies, whose functions 
were defined by a decree of June, 1921, are stated to exist 
“ to unify and develop the activity of all local economic organs, 
to co-ordinate their work, and to ensure that they meet the 
problems dictated, not only by local interest, but also by those 
of the State as a whole.” 

The Couircil of Labom’ and Defence has its own official 
journal, the JEconomic Life {Ehonomicheskaya ZMzn), and has 
been the organ through which the New Economic Policy of 
1921 has been realized in practice. 

The All-Russian Congress of Soviets 

This supreme body is composed of representatives of town 
Soviets in the proportion of one deputy for every 25,000 
electors and representatives of provincial congresses or 
autonomous Republics on the basis of one deputy for every 
125,000 inhabitants. The explanation of this difference in.' 
method and yalue of representation is ba^ed on the fact that 
town Soviets and rural Soviets were originally separate and 
met in separate congresses, first amalgamating to form a 
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single Congress in November, 1917. Tlie workshops naiurally 
based themselves on actual electors, i.e. w'orkers in the place 
concerned, and the peasants on populaiion, os the number oJF 
adults was not so easy to compute, but was thought to be 
^ about 1 in 6. 

The elections of town Soviets and those of rural districts, 
counties and provinces take pla.ee annually in the month 
preceding the assembly of the All-Eussian Congress of Soviets. 
The elections are at open meetings and tlio vote is taken by 
shew'^ of hands, In practice the method of election and the 
value given to urban and rural voters gives an advantage to 
the towns, and as the Communist Party are the most active 
pclitically-ininded people, and in control of the only legal 
party organization, an advantage to the Communists. But 
latterly the number of “ non-party ” deputies has tended to 
increase, and when the regulations at present in force and 
which limit political activity are removed, it is probable 
that a healthy opposition will manifest itself in the dilferont 
congresses of Soviets and throughout the union in all the 
other organs of Soviet power. 

The Villages 

In a country in which over 80 per cent, of the population 
live in villages and outside towns the centre of political in- 
fluence rests inevitably on the agricultural population. As a 
temporary measmre such a population can be cowed by a 
dictatorship, and the more easily the less well this population 
is educated. The policy of the Soviet Government, however, 
while on the one hand endeavouring to keep the directing 
and controlling power of the State in the hands of the town 
workers, on the other works hard for the introduction of 
improved methods of farming and ,for the stamping out of 
illiteracy. Coercion beyond a point becomes therefore im- 
possible ; coercion to the extent of compulsory requisition 
from the peasants of a large part cf their produce became 
impossible in 1920, and was replaced by the New Economic 
Policy including the •Agricultural Tax in kind. 

01 ™ going and is being replaced by a tax 

'in money. And in order to secure the co-operation of the 
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peaeant the Soviet Government is obliged to turn its attention 
to engaging the individual economic interest of the peasant 
in the prosperity of agriculture and fanning generally. About 
two years ago the battle-cry of the Communist leaders of 
Russia was “ To the Youth,” now the whole attention of 
Russian leaders is turned to the problem of the peasant. * 
Even with an entkely illiterate peasantry the new orientation 
of policy would mean compromise witli the principles of Com- 
munism as applied hy Russian leaders to the country’s in- 
dustry. With a peasantry rapidly becoming literate, nith 
peasant newspapers increasmg in circulation, with the peasant 
mind implacably that of the small cultivator intent on the 
profit and loss of his own efforts, the compromise is likely to 
go very much farther than those responsible for the direction 
of Russian affairs would wish. And the ironical paradox 
presents itself that the Russian Communists arc being com- 
pelled to compromise largely because of the improvements in 
education and in status w'hich the revolution has brought to 
the peasants. For these reasons the organization of Village 
Government is particularly importairt and is likely to play a 
great part in the near future in introducing non-Communist 
elements into control of Russian affairs. 

And a specially interesting feature of Village Government 
is the fact that the revolution has made no great change in 
village institutions, but has increased their powers and in- 
fluence. Before the revolution the peasants were treated 
separately from other classes of the population and had a 
part of the duties of local administration in their hands. 

The village before the revolution had their village council 
meetings, elected their executive office, the starosta and also 
a tax-collector. They also elected at the village communal 
assembly delegates or representatives for the Volost (County 
or Canton) Assembly, fSie delegates of the villages being 
elected in the proportion of one to every ton households. It 
was at the Village and Volost assemblies pre-war that all 
affairs of the peasants were discussed and by them that tlieii 
own officials were appointed. The village Soviet under the 
present regime has the same kind of functions as before the 
war, and the Volost Soviet is elected by the village Soviet 
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instead of from the village meetings, but it also has the same 
kind of functions as before the war, With an important 
difierence that in both cases the present functions are more 
important and responsible than before the revolution. The 
continuity of tradition is, however, important, as it must 
'tend to keep the villages and Volost institutions stable, while 
the additional powers now possessed by these institutions 
tend to make them more influential. 

Present-day Village Organization 
Villages with more than 400 inhabitants elect a Council in 
the proportion of one member to each 200 inhabitants provided 
that the total number is not more than 25. Councils so elected 
must meet not less than twice a month, and their authority is 
absolute within the limits of their jurisdiction. Tlieir duties are 
defined as carrying out the instructions of the Executive 
Committee of the Volost (rural district), or Uyezd (county) of 
which tiiey form a part, to keep order within their boundaries 
and to attempt to raise the economic and cultural level of 
th^ir area. 

The Councils of Villages of above 10,000 population must 
elect an Executive Committee of two members who are the 
Executive organ of the Council. In villages of less than 
10,000 people this power is exercised by the Chairman of the 
Council, who becomes very much the same as the prc-rovolution 
sfcarosta. The Chairman of the Village Council is paid a 
salary by the Gubernia (provincial) Executive Committee, 
which is defrayed out of money raised by local taxation. 

The Chairman of the Vdlagc Council or the Executive 
Committee of the Council are held responsible by the Council 
and by the superior authorities of the district, county or 
province and must see to the carrying out of such special 
instructions as are issued from tiice to time by the Com- 
Jhissariat of Internal Affairs of the Soviet Union in consulta- 
tion. with other Commissariats. 

SinaHer Villages 

Villages of less than 400 population join vrith a l^rge village, 
S orie exists in the neighbourhood, in the election of a Council, 
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or group themselves together -with a number of other small 
villages to elect a Council. There are cases, however, when, 
for geographical reasons, such union or grouping is impossible. 
In this case the village has to be governed by a general meeting' 
of all the adult inhabitants, who elect a Chairman to be their 
responsible executive officer for a period fixed by the Executive ' 
Committee of the district in which the village is situated and 
confirmed by the County Authority. 

This district and milage organization of Russia is thus a 
very stable thing, and it is difficult to believe that the peasants 
will over consent, under whatever regime may be in force in 
Russia, to any serious diminution of their powers and respon- 
sibilities. Indeed, it is much more probable that the authority 
of the Village and District Soviets will increase, and with the 
spread of the power of reading and the quickening of the 
political consciousness, which is deliberately encouraged by 
the Soviet Government, these institutions will become more 
and more valuable as training-grounds in administration for 
the peasantry and more and more effective, as helping to shape 
and give expression to organized peasant opinion in all parts 
of the Union. And when to the purely governmental or 
political organization is added the influence of the co-operati'^'e 
societies, which are predominantly peasant in character and 
through which the peasant may enter into Unions and Associa- 
tions covering not only his district or county, hut his province 
or his republic or, in certain cases, even the w'hole Soviet 
Union, it is clear that the way to a full expression of peasant 
opinion and the exercise of a large degree of peasant influence 
is wide open in Soviet Russia. What this will mean in the 
future is difficult to estimate exactly. But that it will not 
make for the return of the old regime with all its limitations on 
peasant life, or opportunities for education, or opportunities 
for land-holding, or oppertunities for co-operation, is pretty 
well certain. That the new power of the peasant will mean 
a modification of Communism is not a question of the future, 
but of tbe peasant. Communism has already been very largely- 
modified by peasant action, but the resultant of the forces of 
Communist 'theory and peasant ©pposiffion is not reaction, 
but a tremendous quickening of co-operation. 
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It now falls to consider the administrativo steps in the 
Soviet ayetein which lead np from the Village Soviet, the 
Volost Soviet to the highest Councils of the State. 

The Volost (Rural District) Congress of Councils (a Volost 
is often equal in size to half an English county) is composed of 
the representatives of all Village Councils in the proportion of 
one deputy for each ten members of the Council. Councils 
with less than ten members send one representative each. 

The Uyezd (County) Congress of Councils (an Uyezd may be 
as big as two or three English counties) is composed of the 
representatives of Village Councils in the proportion of one 
representative for each 1,000 inhabitants, but must not exceed 
300. Representatives of Town Councils, of towns of not 
more than 10,000 people, also take part in the Uyezd Congress. 
Representatives from towns, factories or works — whether 
inside towns or existing as isolated industrial settlements — 
send representatives to the Uyezd Congress in the proportion 
of one representative for each 200 electors. 

The Gubernia (Provincial) Congress of Soviets (some Pro- 
vinces are larger than the whole of England) is composed of 
representatives from Town Councils, from Councils of factory 
and works settlements with a population of more than 5,000 
inhabitants, and from Volost Congresses, 

Prom Volost Congresses the proportion is one representative 
for every 10,000 inhabitants, from factories and works one 
representative for each 2,000 electors. Towns send repre- 
sentatives in the proportion of one representative for each 

10.000 inhabitants. The 'arger industrial centres are included. 
Congresses are annual. 

The Oblast Congress“of Soviets (an Oblast is larger than a 
Province) is composed of the deputies of Town Councils, Uyezd 
Congress and Gubernia Congress. The basis of election is one 
representative for each 25,000 inhabitants, as regards Uyezd 
or Gubernia, or one representative for each 6,000 electors in a 
town. 

ThfS Congress of Councils of a Constituent Eepublic is composed 
of deputies of Town,, Councils of the Gubernia Congress of 
Soviets iti the proportion of one to 25,000 electors*' and one to 

126.000 of population respectively. All adults, men or 
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women, can exercise the vote at 18 years of age except : — 

1. Persons using hired labour for the making of profits 

2. Persons living on income or capital or the profit from 
business or property. 

3. Private traders or agents. 

4 . Monks, clergy or those employed in Churches or religious 

establishments. 

5. Employees and agents of former police, gendarmes or 

Okhrana, or members of the former Royal Family. 

6. Persons mentally ill, or abnormal or under guardianship. 

Note . — ^The limit of age for voters may be lov^ered by any 

local Council with the sanction of the Central Government. 

General Principles of Government and Administration 

The beginning of the Soviet or Council system of Govern- 
ment is the election of representatives according to occupation 
and not according to place of residence. As far as villages are 
concerned, residence in an area and occupation in some form 
of work on the land are of course much the same thing in 
practice. In the towns the Councils are, however, elected 
from factory, workshop or administrative units. 

From the structure of the Council form of Local and State 
Government it will bo seen that it is based on the Councils of 
Villages or of industrial establishments who elect delegates to 
jserve as members of a Congress of similar persons, covering a 
wider area and constituting the next upward step in the admini- 
stration. This Congress in its turn elects other delegates to 
another Congress of still wider area, until finally, by a process 
of indirect election, several times removed from the village 
or the factory, the All-Russian Congress of Soviets is elected, 
which in its turn elects a Central Executive Committee, again 
appointing the People’s Commissaries who control the different 
branches of administraticdi of tho Soviet Union. 

Owing to the different electoral values given to the votes 
of the agricultural and the industrial population, the higher 
administrative bodies have a greater representation of the 

^ Modifications are now being made, as sWte Loans have been 
floated internally and hired labour is allowed to be used, and also 
private trading. 
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industrial element of the population than of tho agricultural. 
All elections are conducted by open voting at meetings where 
the electors are in session, v/hether it be that of a village or 
of the Central Execu.ive Committee of the Soviet Union. 
The net result of the system is to secure the election of capable 
persons, well-aft'eoted to the existing regime, and it is thus a 
stable form of government. 

The fact that each successive stage in the administrative 
hierarchy is a copy ol that above or that below with similar 
powers, but of less or wider range as the ease may be, makes 
it easily possible for the Central Administrative Departments 
to operate at each lower stage of the descending hierarchy 
through Committees, or through individuals to whom are 
entrusted, for tho particular level of Councils which they 
represent, powers of the same nature as those of the Central 
Authority, but of more limited extent. 

And in practice the Central Authorities reproduce them- 
selves in little all over the area of the Soviet Union, the chair- 
man of a Village Council even having power to appoint Com- 
mittees or individuals to carry out particular functions subject, 
of course, to the concurrence of the higher authority. 

The result of this form of organization is to knit the wholo 
administrative framework very closely together — .another 
reason for its stability — and to make it possible, theoretically, 
for any capable person to step from the meeting of an obscure 
Village Council to the Central Executive Committee, or even 
to the direction, of one of the People’s Commissariats. 

Under this system the Central Executive Organizations tend 
to concentrate a great deal of power in their hands, and the 
dominant political party, the Communist Party, which is at 
present the only legal party, is able to control the whole 
machine, and thus carry out its organization for the exorcise 
of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

But within the system itself exists the possibility of the 
pbasapt demanding and obtaining a larger share than he has 
at present in political control. That the peasant does now 
demand a larger .shore of control is certain, and it is only a 
question of time bdfore he obtains it, for there is nothing 
sufficiently powerful in the Government, which is called the 
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Government of Workers and Peasants, to resist the demand 
of the peasantry. It may indeed he doubted whether there 
is even the desire to resist the giving of greater powers to the 
peasantry on the part of a large number of Communists, The 
difference which could be made to Russia by an increase of 
peasant influence is a difference in the direction of practical 
compromise with Communist theory. The peasant will not 
object to Government owned and controlled industry, if it 
produces the necessary products. The criterion of the peasant , 
in fact, is a practical one, he is not a theorist. The influence 
of the peasant, therefore, will he toward a modification of the 
rigidity of the social and economic conceptions of the rulers 
of Russia, 



CHAPTER III 


Constitution of the Union of Socialist Soviet 

Republics 

T 'HE actual form of the Constitution adopted in July, 
1923, and ratified in January, 1924, by the Second 
Congress of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, has to 
he read in conjunction with the Constitution of 1918 ; it 
is a growing organization, not a fixed form. 

The translation which follows here is that made for and 
issued by the British Foreign Office in the pamphlet Soviet 
Russia (Stationery Office, 1924); — 

“ The Central Executive Committeo of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Bepublics, solemnly proclaiming the unshakability of tlio foundations 
of the Soviet power, in execution of the resolution of tho first Congress 
of Soviets of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, and, likewiso, on 
the basis of the agreement for the formation of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, taken at the first Congress of Soviets of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics in Moscow on the 30th Decembor, 1022, and 
taking into consideration the corrections and amendments proposed by 
the Central Executive Committees of the United Ropuhlios, resolves ; 
The declaration of the formation of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics and the Agreement for the formation of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics shall form the fundamental law (Constitution) of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 

“ Eirst Section. Declaration regarditi^ the Formation, of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Bepublics. 

. " Since the tune of the formation of the Soviet Republics, the States 
df the world have divided into two camps : the camp of Capitalism 
l&id the camp of Socialism. 

> ! the camp of Capitalism — national enmity*lind inequality, 

colonial slavery and chauvinism, national oppression and pogroms, 
jnaperi^st hrutalitiee and wars. 
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“ Hero — in the camp of Socialiam — ^mutual confidence and peace, 
national freedom and equality, dwelling together in peace and the 
brotherly collaboration of peoples, 

“ The attempts of the capitalist world over a number of decades to 
settle the question of nationality by the combination of the free develop- 
ment of peoples with the system of the exploitation of man by man 
have proved fruitless. On the contrary, the skein of national contra- 
dictions is becoming more and more tangled threatening the very 
existence of Capitalism. The bourgeoisie has been found impotent to 
organize the collaboration of peoples. 

“ Only in the camp of the Soviets, only under the conditions of the 
dictatorsliip of the proletariat, mustering around itself the majority of 
the population, has it proved possible to destroy at the roots national 
oppression, to establish an atmosphere of mutual confidence and lay 
the foLuidations of the brotherly collaboration of peoples. 

“ Only thanks to these circumstances have the Soviet Hepublics 
been able to boat off the attacks of the imperialists of tho whole world, 
internal and external j only thanlcs to these oirewnstanoes have they 
been able successfully to liquidate the civil war, to secure their own 
existence and commence peaceful economic construction. 

“But the years of war have not passed without leaving traces. 
Desolated fields, closed-down factories, destroyed productive forces and 
the exhaustion of economic resources, remaining as a heritage from the 
war, render insufficient the separate efforts of separate republics in the 
field of economic construction. The restoration of the national economy 
proved impossible under the condition of the separate existence of 
the Republics. 

“ On the other hand, the instability of the international situation and 
the danger of now attacks renders inevitable the creation of a united 
front of Soviet Republics in the face of capitalist surroimdings. 

“ Finally, the very construction of Soviet authority, international by 
its class nature, impels tho labouring masses of the Soviet Bepuhhea to 
the path of amalgamation in one Socialist family. 

“All these. circumstances insistently demand the amalgamation of 
tho Soviet Republics in one united State able to secure both its external 
security and internal economic prosperity, and the freedom of the 
national development of the peoples. 

“ Tho will of the peoples of ^he Soviet Republics recently assembled 
at the Congress of their Soviets, and there unanimously accepting the 
decision to establish the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, serves as 
a reliable guarantee that this is a union of equal peoples j that each 
republic is secured the right of freely withdrawing from the Union ; that 
entry into the union is open to all Socialist Soviqt Republics, both now 
existing and wluflh may arise in the future ; thaS the now united State 
is’ a worthy crown of the foiindations laid id October, 1917, of the' 
peaceful dwelling together and the brotherly collaboration of peoples ; 
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that it; serves as a trustworthy bulwark against world capitalism, and 
a new decisive step along the path of the union of the U'orkere of all 
countries in a world Socialist Soviet Republic,’’ 

My 21 , 1923 . 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNION OE SOCIALIST 
SOVIET REPUBLICS 

At the Session of the Union Central Executive Committee 
on July 6, the Declaration and Treaty of Union (which to- 
gether form the Constitution of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics) was formally ratified. The Treaty of Union in 
its final form, the original draft of which has been considerably 
amended, is given below as translated by Russian Information 
and Review (London). 


THE TREATY OF UNION 

The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.), 
the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic (U.S.S.R.), the White 
Russian Socialist Soviet Republic (W.R.8.S.R.), and the 
Transcaucasian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (the Socialist 
Soviet Republics of Azerbaijan, Georgia and Armenia), hereby 
unite into one federal State — ^the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics.^ 

1. CoMPiiTENOB OP THE SUPREME GOVERNING BoDTES 

OE THE Union 

1, The competence of the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics as exercised by its supreme governing bodies shall include ; 
(») Representation of the Union in international relations, 
the conduct of all diplomatic intercomrse, the conclusion 
of political and other treaties with other States. 

(b) Modification of the external frontiers of the Union, as 
also the regulation of questions regarding the alteration 
of the boundaries between the contracting Republics, 
(fr) Oouelusfon of Treaties for the incorporation of new 
Republics jn the Union. 

* To those nauSit now be added the Uzbek asid TurkomBa Socialist 
Soidet Bopubhes, 
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{d) Declaration of war and conclusion of peace. 

(e) Floating of foreign and internal Union loans, and sanction 

of foreign and internal loans of the contracting Republics. 
(/) Ratification of international treaties. 

(g) Control of foreign trade, and e,stablisliment of a sj'-stem 

of internal trade. 

(h) Establishment of the basic principles and of a general 

plan for the whole national economic system of the 
Union ; delimitation of the branches of industry ancL 
of separate industrial undertakings which are of im- 
portance to the whole Union ; and the conclusion of 
concession agreements, both relating to the Union as a 
whole as also in the name of the contracting RepubUos. 

(i) Control of transport and posts and telegraphs. 

(j) Organization and control of the armed forces of the Union, 
(fc) Adoption of a single State budget for the Union, com- 
prising the budgets of the contracting Republics ; deter- 
mination of the general Union taxes and I’CTenues, as 
also of deductions therefrom and additions thereto feyr 
the budgets of the contracting Republics ; authoriza- 
tion of additional taxes and dues for the budgets of the 
contracting Republics. 

(l) Establishment of a single currency and credit system. 

(m) Establishment of general principles governing the dis- 

tribution and use of land, and the exploitation of mineral 
wealth, forests, and waterways throughout the whole 
territory of the Union. 

(w) General Union legislation on migration from one Republic 
to another, and establishment of a colonization fund. 

(o) Establishment of basic principles for the composition and 

procedure of the Coiu'ts and the civil and criminal 
legislation of the Ui^ion. 

(p) Establishment of the fundamental labour laws. 

(g) Establishment of the general principles of national edu- 
cation. 

(r) Adoption of a system of weights and measures. 

(s) Organization of statistics covering th^ whole Union. 

(f) Fundamentlil legislation as to the rights of foreigners to- 

citizenship of the Union. 
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(u) Amnesties throughout the whole territory of tho Union. 
W) Veto of decisions of Soviet Congresses and of central 
executive committees of the contracting Republics which 
infringe the present constitution. ^ 

{w) Adjudication of disputes arining between contracting 
Republics. 

2. The ratification and amendment of the fundamental 
provisions of the present constitution is the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the Union Congress of Soviets. 

II, SovEuisiGN Rights of the Cohtbacting Rephblios, 
AND Union Citizenship 

3. The sovereign rights of tho constituent Republics are 
restricted only to the extent laid down in the present consti- 
tution and only in connection with matters falling within the 
couipcteiiGe of tho Union. Outside these limits each contract- 
ing Republic exercises its State authority independently ; 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republic safeguards tho sovereign 
rfghts of the contracting Republics. 

4. Each of the contracting Republics retains its right to 
leave the Union if it so desires. 

5. The contracting Republics shall modify their consti- 
tutions as required by the present Union constitution. 

6. The territories of the contracting Republics may not 
be altered without their consent, and the consent of all the 
Republics forming the Union is necessary for any alteration, 
limitation, or annulment of Paragraph 4. 

7) Union citizenship replaces citizenship of the separate 
Republics. 


III. The Union Cqngress oe Soviets 

o 

8. Tho supreme authority of the Union is the Union Con- 
gress of Soviets, and, in the interval between congresses, 
the Union Central Executive Committee, consisting of the 
Union Council and the Council of Nationalities. 

9. The Union Coiigrets of Soviets is composed of represen- 
tatives of town Soviets and Soviets of town settlements in 
the proportion of one delegate for every 26,000 electors, and 
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of representatives of provincial Soviet congresses in the pro- 
portion of one delegate for every 125,000 inhabitants. 

10. Delegates to the Union Congress of Soviets are elected 
at the provincial Soviet Congresses. In Republics where 
there are no provincial units, delegates are elected directly 
at the Soyiet Congress of the Republic. 

11. Ordinary Union Soviet Congresses are summoned 
annually by the Union Central Executive Committee. Extra- 
ordinary congresses are summoned by the Union Central 
Executive Committee on its own initiative, or on the demand 
of the Union Council, the Council of Nationalities, or two 
of the Republics. 

12. Under exceptional circu m stances when the Union 
Congress of Soviets cannot be called at the proper time, the 
Union Central Executive Committee is authorized to postpone 
it. 


IV. The Union Central Executive Committee 

Hi 

13. The Central Executive Committee of the Union is 
composed of the Union Council and the Council of Nation- 
alities. 

14. The Union Congress of Soviets elects the Union Council, 
■which consists of 371 members, from delegates of the con- 
tracting Republics proportionally to the population of each 
Republic. 

15. The Council of Nationalities is constituted of represen- 
tatives of the contracting and autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republics op the basis of five delegates from each of these, 
and of representatives of the autonomous regions of the 
R.S.E.S.R., each of which sends one delegate. The constitu- 
tion of the Council of Nationalities as a whole must be ratified 
by the Union Congress of Soviets. 

Note ,. — The autonomous' Republics of Adzharia and Abk- 
hazia and the autonomous region of South Osetia shall have 
one representative each on the Council of Nationalities. 

10. The Union Council and Council of Nationalities shah 
examine all decrees, codes, and regulationa submitted to them 
by the |>r6Sii.tim of the Central Executive Committee and 
the Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union, by separate 
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People’s Commissaries of the Union, or by the central execu- 
tive committees of the contracting Republics, also when the 
question of such decrees, etc., is raised on the initiative of 
the Union Council or the Council of Nationalities. 

17. The Union Central Executive Committee issues codes, 
decrees, regulations, and orders, and forms a single legislative 
and executive body for the Union ; it further defines the 
work of the presidium of the Central Executive Committee 
and the Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union. 

18. All decrees and decisions concerning general political 
and economic conditions within the Union, or introducing 
fundamental alterations in the existing practice of the State 
departments of the Union, must be submitted to the Union 
Central Executive Committee for examination and ratification. 

19. All decrees, regulations, and orders issued by the 
Central Executive Committee are compulsory throughout the 
territory of the Union. 

20. The Union Central Executive Committee may suspend 
or set aside decrees, regulations, and orders of its presidium, 
the Soviet Congresses, and the Central Executive Committees 
of the contracting Republics as well as of other governing 
bodies throughout the territory of the Union. 

31. Ordinary sessions of the Union Central Executive 
Committees are summoned by its presidium three times a 
year. Extraordinary sessions are called by decision of the 
presidium of the Union Council or of the presidium of the 
Council of Nationalities, as also on the demand of the Central 
Executive Committee of any one of the contracting Republics. 

22. Draft laws which are submitted to the Union Central 
Executive Committee only acquire legal force when they have 
been approved by the Union Council of Nationalities ; they 
are published in the name of the Union Central Executive 
Committee. 

. In case the Union Council and the Council of Nation- 
Wl|i©s f&jl to agree, the question is to be submitted to a con- 
cillatidn comnlisslon formed by them. 

HV Should no ag^ement be reached by the ^conciliation 
Ophuhisaioh the que'stion is referred for consideration to a 
j<^t session of the Union Coonoil and the Council of Nation- 
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alities, and should no majority of votes of the Union Council 
or of the Connoil*of Nationalities he secured, the question 
may he submitted at the request of either body to an ordinary 
or extraordinary Union Congress of Soviets. 

25. The Union Council and Council of Nationalities each 
elects a presidium of seven of its members to arrage its sessions 
and conduct the work of the latter. 

26. In the intervals between sessions of the Union Central 
Executive Committee supreme authority is vested in its 
presidium, formed by the Union Central Executive Committee 
of twenty-one members, amongst whom are included the 
whole of the Union Council presidium and the presidium 
of the Council of Nationalities. 

27. The Central Executive Committee elects, in accordance 
with the number of contracting Republics, four chairmen of 
the Union Central Executive Committee from members of 
its presidium. 

28. The Union Central Executive Committee is responsible 
to the Union Congress of Soviets. 

V. The Peesidium of the Union Centeal 
Executive Comahttee 

29. In the interval between the sessions of the Union Central 
Executive Committee its presidium is vested with supreme- 
legislative, executive, and administrative authority. 

30. The presidium of the Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee supervises the application of the Union constitution 
and the carrying out by all departmental authorities of all 
decisions of the Union Congress of Soviets and of the Union. 
Central Executive Committee. 

31. The presidium of the Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee is empowered to suspend or to set aside the decisions 
of the Council of People’s Commissaries and of separate 
People’s Commissariats of the Union, as also of the Central 
Executive Committees and of the Councils of People's Com- 
missaries of the contracting Republics. 

32. The pEcsidiura of the Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee is empowered to suspend the decisions of Soviet Con- 
gresses of the contracting Republics, but must subsequently 
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aubinit these decisions for examination and ratification by 
the Union Central Executive Committee, “■ , 

33. The presidium of the Union Central Exeentiya Com-' 
mittee issues decrees, regulations, and orders, examines and 
ratifies draft decrees and resolutions submitted by the Council 
’ of People’s Commissaries, by separate departments of the 
Union, or hy the Central Executive Committees of the con'- 
stituent Republics, their presidiums and other governing 
bodies. 

M. The decrees and decisions of the Union Central Exeou- . 
tive Committee, its presidium, and the Council of People’fif 
Commissaries of the Union are printed in all languages ordin- 
arily used in the Republics (Russian, Ulcrainian, White 
Russian, Georgian, Armenian, Turko-Tatar). 

35. The presidium of the Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee decides all questions regarding the relations between 
the Union Council of People’s Commissaries and the People's 
Commissariats of the Union on the one hand and the Central 
Executive Committees of the contracting Ropublios and their 
presidivrms on the other. 

35. The presidium of the Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee is responsible to the latter. 

VI. Tee Union Council of People’s Commssaetbs 

37. The Union Council of People’s Commissaries is the 
■executive and administrative body of the Union Central 
Executive Committee, and is formed by the latter as follows : 

The Chairman of the Union Council of People’s Commissaries, 

The Vice-Chairman of the Union Council of People’s Com- 
missaries, 

The People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs, 

The People’s. Commissary for Military and Naval Affairs. 

The People’s Commissary for Foreign Trade. 

The People’s Commissary for Transport. 

The People’s Commissary for Posts and Telegraphs. , < 

The People’s Coqfanissary for Workers’ anct Peasants’ 
inspection. . . 

The People’s Commissary for Labour, 
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The People’s Commissary for Food. 

The People’s Commissary for Finance. 

The Chairman of the Supreme Economic Coun 3 i]. 

SB. Tho Union Cotmcil of People’s Commissarie.9 issues 
decrees and regulations, which are compulsory throughout . 
the territory of the Union, within the limits of the powers 
conferred on it by the Union Central Executive Committee 
and by the statute whereby it is established. 

39. The Union Council of People’s Commissaries examines 
decrees and regulations submitted to it by separate People’s 
Commissariats of tho Union or by the Central Executive Com- 
mittees of the contracting Republics and their presidiums. 

40. In all its work the Uniop Council of People’s Com- 
missaries is responsible to the Union Central Executive 
Committee and its presidium. 

41. Regulations and orders made by the Union Council of 
People’s Commissaries may be suspended or rescinded by the 
Union Central Executive Committee and its presidium. 

42. The Central Executive Committees of the contracting 
Republics and their presidiums may appeal against the 
decrees and decisions of the Union Council of People’s Com- 
missaries to the presidium of the Union Central Executive 
Committee, but may not, in the meantime, suspend their 
PSecution. 

VII. The Sotbeme Cottet oe the Unioh 

43. For the maintenance of revolutionary law throughout 
the territory of the Union, a Supreme Court of the Union is 
attached to the Union Central Executive Committee. The 
competence of this court includes 

(а) To give authoritative interpretations on questions of 

‘ general Union legislation to the Supreme Courts of the . 
contracting Republics. 

(б) On the recommendation of the procurator of the Union 
' Supreme Court, to examine the regulations, decisions, 

and sentences of the Supreme Counts of the contracting 
Republics, and to appeal against them to the Union 
Central Executive Committee bn the grohnd- that they 
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violate general Union legislation or in so far as they are 
prejudicial to the interests of the other Republics, 

(c) To give decisions, at the request of the Union Central 
Executive Oommittee, on the legality of any regulations 
of the contracting Republics, from the point of view 
of the Union constitution. 

((Z) To adjudicate in judioiable disputes between the con- 
tracting Republics. 

(e) To examine accusations against high officials of the Union 
for crimes of office. 

44. The Union Supreme Court functions through — 

(a) Plenary sessions ; 

(b) Civil and criminal divisions ; 

(c) Military and military transport divisions. 

45. The plenary session of the Union Supreme Court con- 
sists of eleven members, including the chairman and vice- 
chairman, the four chairmen of the plenary sessions of the 
Supreme Courts of the contracting Republics, and one repre- 
aeptative of the Union State Political Department. (See 
Paragraph 61.) The chairman, vice-chairman and the other 
five members are appointed by the presidium of the Union 
Central Executive Committee, 

46. The procurator and assistant procurator of the Union 
Supreme Court are appointed by the presidium of the Union 
Central Executive Committee, The duties of the procurator 
of the Union Supreme Court include — to give an opinion on 
all questions submitted to the Union Supreme Court, and to 
sustain such opinion at its sessions, and, in case of disagree- 
ment with the decision of the plenary session of the Union 
Supreme Court, to appeal against it to the presidium of the 
Union Central Executive Committee. 

47. The right to submit the questions indicated in Paragraph 
to the plenary session of the Union Supreme Court may 

only be exercised by the Union Central Executive Committee, 
presidium, the procurator of the Union Supreme Court, 
the prpwrators of the contracting Republics, and the Union 
StatXRolitiqal Dep^tment. r » 

48. Plenary sessions of the Union Supreme Court constitute 
^cial tqUjjudicial -sessions for the trial of — ' 
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(а) Criminal and civil cases of exceptional importance in 
which the safety of two or more of the contracting 
Hepublics ia involved. 

(б) Cases involving the personal liability of members o f 
the Union Central Executive Committee and the Unio n 
Council of People’s Commissaries. 

The Union Supreme Court may only undertake the trial 
of such cases on the authority of a special decision of the 
Union Central Executive Committee or its presidium in each 
separate case. 

VIII. The Union People’s Commissaruts 

49, For the direct control of separate branches of State 
administration coming within the competence of the Union 
Council of People’s Commissaries, ten People’s Commissariats 
are established as indicated in Paragraph 37 of the present 
constitution, to work in accordance with statutory provisions 
regarding People’s Commissariats laid down by the Union 
Central Executive Committee. 

60. The Union People’s Commissariats are divided 
into — 

{a) Inter-Union People’s Commissariats — ^single commis- 
sariats for the whole Union ; 

(p) Joint People’s Commissariats of the Union. 

61. The following are inter-Union People’s Commissariats ; 

Foreign Affairs, Military and Naval Affairs, Foreign Trade, 

Transport, Posts and Telegraphs. 

52. The following are Joint People’s Commissariats ; 

Supreme Economic Council, Food, Labour, Finance, Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection. 

63. The inter-Union Peeple’s Commissariats have their own 
representatives, who are directly responsible to them, in the 
contracting Eepuhlics. 

64. The departments which carry out the work of the 
Joint People’s Commissariats of the Union in the contracting 
Republics afe the corresponding People’ls Commissariats of 
these Republics. 

65. The Union People’s Commissariats are directed by the 
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j^embers of the Council of People’s Commissaries— the Union 
'People’s Commissaries. 

56, Bach People’s Commissary is assisted by a board, of 
which he is Chairman, and the members of which are ap- 
pointed by the Union Council of People’s Commissaries. 

67. The People’s Commissaries have authority to take 
personal decisions on all questions within the oompetenee of 
the particular Commissariat, hut they must apprise their 
boards of all such decisions. Should the board or any of iijs 
members disagree with any decision made by a People’s 
Commissary, they may, without suspending the execution of 
the decision, appeal against it to the Union Council of People’s 
Commissaries. 

68. Orders issued by individual Union People’s Commis- 
sariats may be annulled by the Union Central Executive 
Committee and the Union Council of People’s Commissaries. 

69. Orders issued hy Union People’s Commissariats may be 
suspended by the Central Executive Committees of the cop- 
tiracting Republics, or their presidiums if such orders are 
clearly inconsistent with the Union constitution. Union 
legislation, or the legislation of the contracting Republic. 
Such suspension of an order must be immediately notified 
to the Union Council of People’s Commissaries and to the 
Union People’s Commissary concerned. 

60, Union People’s Commissaries are responsible to the 
Union Council of People’s Commissaries and to the Union 
Central Executive Committee and its i^residium. 

IX. The Ukion State Political Department 

61, In order to unify the revolutionary action of the con- 
tracting Republics in them struggle with the political and 
economic counter-revolution, espionage and banditism, a 
joint State political department is established, attached to the 
Union Council of People’s Commissaries ; the Chairman of this 
pepartpient is a consultative member of the Union Council 
of People’s Commifesaries, 

62, The Union State Political Department controls the 
Work of the local branches of the State Political Department 
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through its representatives in the Councils of People’s Com- 
missaries pi the contracting Republics ; these representatives 
p.ct in accordance with special and legally ratified regulations. 

63. The procurator of the Union Supreme Court exercises 
control over the legality of the actions of the Union State 
Political Department in accprdance with a special decree 
issued by the Union (Jcntral Executive Committee, 


X. The CoNTKACTiHa Republics 

64. The Soviet Congress of the contracting Republic is 
the supreme authority within the territory of each Republic, 
and, in the intervals between congresses, its Central Executive 
Committee. 

66. The mutual relations between the supreme authorities 
of the contracting Republics and the supreme authorities 
of the Union are defined in the present constitution. 

66. The Central Executive Committees of the contracting 
Republics elect, from among their members, presidiums whieh 
are the supreme authorities in the intervals between the 
sessions of the Central Executive Committees. 

67. The Central Executive Committees of the contracting 
Republics set uii their own executive bodies, i.e. councils 
of People’s Commissaries, which consist of — 

The Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries. 

Vice-Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries. 

The Chairman of the Supreme Economic Council. 

The People’s Commissary for Agriculture. 

The People’s Commissary for Finance. 

The People’s Commissary for Food. 

The People’s Commissary for Labour, 

The People’s Commissary for Home Affairs. 

The Teople’s Commissary for Justice. 

TljiC People’s Commissary for Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection. 

^ , The People’s Commissary for Education. 

The People’s Commissary for Health. 

The People’s Commissary for Social Welfare, and also, 
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either with consitltative or voting rights, according to the 
decision of the Central Executive Committees of the Republics 
— representatives of the Union People’s Commissaries for 
Foreign Affairs, Military and Naval Affairs, Foreign Trade, 
Transport, and Posts and Telegraphs. 

68. The Supreme Economic Council and the People’s Com- 
missariats for Food, Finance, Labour, and Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection of each contracting Republic, while 
subordinate to the Central Executive Committees and the 
Council of People’s Commissaries of the contracting Republic, 
carry out the instructions of the corresponding Union People’s 
Commissariats. 

69. The power to amnesty, pardon, and rehabilitate citizens 
sentenced by the judicial and administrative authorities of 
the contracting Republics, is the prerogative of the Central 
Executive Committees of these Republics. 

XI. Arms, Fuag, akd Capital op the Union 

70. The arms of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
consist of the hammer and sickle emblazoned on the globe 
encircled by ears of grain, with the inscription Proletarians 
■of the World, Unite in the six languages enumerated in Para- 
graph 34, and surmounted by a five-pointed star. 

71. The official flag of the Union is of red or scarlet cloth, 
hearing the arms of theUnion. 

72. The capital of the Union is the town of Moscow. 


Local and Municipal Government 
m RirssiA<’ 

Local and Municipal Government in Russia is concerned 
with very much the same duties as similar Government in 
Great Britain. But for the first few years of the Revolution 
jsuch Local Govermhent was in abeyance and Wis only since 
IQZH that Municipal Government has begun to revive again. 

The Central Government Department chiefly concerned 
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■with Local and Municipal Government is the People’s Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs. 

As a part of this Commissariat there is a department of 
Communal Economy which has the following duties : — ■ 

1. To assist in the organization of local economic life. 

2. To give general supervision to the work of Local Govern- 
ment, the housing of the population, building and repairs, the 
order of towns and villages, municipal buildings and land, fire- 
brigade, road making, local transport and allied departments 
of local life. 

3. To see to the carrying out locally of decrees and regula- 
tions of the Government concerning Municipalities. 

4. To draft decrees and regulations concerning Municipal 
and Local Government for approval by the Central Executive 
Committee or the Council of People’s Commissars. 

5. To organize exhibitions and museums. 

6. To publish and distribute periodical journals and maga- 
zines concerning local affairs. 

The Central Administration has eight departments and ha,3 
attached to it a Scientific-Technical Council. The departments 
are : — 

1. General. 

2. Organization and Information. 

3. Local Budget. 

4. Buildings. 

5. Land. 

0. Order. 

7. Fire-Brigade. 

8. Local and Municipal Enterprises. 


Local Budgets 

All administrative-territorial units have their separate 
budgets — the Gubernia, the Uyezd, the town or the Volost. 
The Gubernia Budget is sanctioned by the Gubernia Congress 
of Soviets and this Congress or the Gubernia Executive 
Committee fixes the limits for the budgets of the Uyezds and 
Volosts within their area. 
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The Budget period runs from October 1 of one year to 
September 30 of the next year. - ■ 

The income of the local authorities is made up as follows 

1. Receipts from property or from local undertakings. 

2. "Deductions from Government taxes. 

3. Local taxes. 

4. Credit operations. 

’5. Government grants. 

Deductions from Government taxes are allowed up to 
50 per cent, of total from the Single Agricultural Tax, froin 
the Industrial Tax, from receipts from State lands, from 
receipts from State fisheries. Deductions from receipts from 
State forests are 30 per cent. only. The amount deducted 
'from the Single Agricultural Tax is fixed yearly by the Soviet 
of People’s Commissars of the Union. The Gubernia Con- 
gress of Soviets has the right to increase the deductions 
from the Industrial Tax and to increase the licence duty 
payable by drink and tobacco trades, to increase the deduc- 
tion from the income tax and the fees for law courts &nd 
"notaries. 

The local expenses which have to be covered by local 
resources are : — 

1. Support of local Soviet institutions. 

2. Housing of Army and Navy detachments. 

3. Repair and upkeep of buil^ngs, now building, keeping 
order, expenses of communal enterprises, sanitation, fire- 
brigade, road making and repairing, river transport and 
ferries. 

4. Education. 

5. Health. 

6. Social security. 

7. Agriculture. 

8; Local transport. 

Industry und^sr local or municipal control. 

10. Protection of labour. - 

The following estimated (or “ orientation ”)" Budget gives 
a good idea df the nature and amount of ' local income aaid 
expenditure I — • • > ■ ■ ■ s '■< ' 
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Locai, Ybably Obb^otation Bobobys U.S.S.B. fob 1922-23 
. AND 1923-24 Budoeb Ybabs 


Incom* »nd Expenditure. 


1023-24. 

In 1,000 
gold roubloa 
according^ to 
Ooaplsn 
Index. 

In 

per 

cent. 

In 1,000 
Tchervonetz 
roubles. 

In 

per 

cent. 

Incomes. 





Arrears 

3,384 




Incomes from enterprises and 





property 

126,324 




Deductions from Government 





taxes and incomes 

62,436 




By percentage additions to 





Government taxes and tariff 

31,891 




Local incomes .... * 

67,693 




Different entries 

25,194 




Loans and relief 

18,761 


13,920 


Totad 

336,673 


579,920 


Expenditure. 





Maintenance of general admin- 





istration, apparatus, militia, 




1 

criminal proceedings and Gub. 





Soviet of People’s Economy . 

68,979 


92,960 

' 

Communal economy. 

98,796 ' 


140,400 / 

' 

Roads and road making . . 

10,815 


13,000 


Education 

74,936 


177,460 


Health 

61,003 




Agricultural economy . 

15,149 


21,460 


Military and Navy affairs . 

3,949 


8,460 

r 

Justice and prisons 

10,893 



‘ 

Social security . , . . . 

9,655 




Various expenses and repay- 





ment of debts .... 

12,227 


26,680 


Reserve fund ..... 

28,288 



, 

,, ^ 

Totax ..... 

■■ 4 

384,689 

A 

'660,030 

1 
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Although the amounts spent by local and municipal authori- 
ties ate considerable, there has been a great diminution since 
1912. The following table compares the expenditure under 
certain important headings and is taken from the People's 
and State Economy, 1922-23 (Moscow, 1923) 


Local Expenses per Head in 1012 and 1923 


Expenses. 


1. Administrative expenses. 

2. For keeping up property and 

enterprises 

3. Maintenance of inhabited 

buildings 

i. For improving the economic 
state of the population . 
6 . Culturo-sooial expenses . . 

6. Other expenses . , . . 


Total . 


In 1012. 

In 1923. 

Percentage 
relation of 
expenses per 
inhabitant in 
1D23 to same 
in 1912. 

In golden copeokg. 

6203 

61-84 

96-6 

64-22 

62-42 

96-7 

4347 

26-36 

58-3 

1641 

11-60 

70-1 

169-26 

110-68 

69-4 

65-74 

30 60 

46-6 

401-12 

292-30 

72-6 


It will be noticed that there has been a serious drop in the 
expenditure on maintenance of buildings and social services 
which include health and education. 

When the expenses per head of population (taken from 
the same source) on education, health services and social 
security are compared the drop in expenditure is seen to be 
■marked. 

The reader will probably wonder how the drop in expendi- 
ture is to be reconciled with the increase of education and 
the improvement in the health services. The answer is to 
be found in a policy of excessively rigorous economy. Take, 
for example, the utem of teachers’ salaries. In 1914 the 
average salary of a teacher in Russia was 60 roubles a month, 
jn 1923 the average salary of a teacher in the towns was 
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Ths AjiotTOT! or Ctotorai-Sociai. Extendhurb pbb Head is 1912 

AifDj^l923 


ExpoBditnre. 

In 1912. 

In 1923. 

Percentage 
relation of 
1923 to 1912. 

In golden copecks. 

Education 

81-26 

i 

56-92 

70-1 

Health servioes 

68-15 

48-33 

68-0 

Social security | 

9-85 

7-33 

74-4 




On the 

Total 

159-26 

110-68 

average. 




69-4 


18-2 roubles a month and in the villages 15' 1 roubles a month. 
In 1924 these salaries were raised, but not to the 1914 level, 
which is not possible for Russia at the present time. The^ 
need of economy is so urgent that not only the actual but the 
relative expenditure on education has been decreased. 

Thus, if we express the expenditure on education in Russia 
as a percentage of the total expenditure we get the follow- 
ing figures : — 


1914 5-7 per cent. 

1921 . 

00 

cb 

o 

GO 

05 

1922-3 

3-0 „ 

1919 80 „ „ 

1923-4 

3-9 „ 

The Development of Local 

and Municipal 

Life 


It must be realized that Russia is in a very backward con- 
dition as regards not only the amenities of life, but of what 
in Great Britain we regard as the bed-rock necessities. Thus 
in Great Britain every town has a regular water supply laid 
on to the houses in pipes, but in Russia such a water supply 
is the exception, and even in Moscow and Leningrad a large 
proportion of the houses are not connected ilp with the water 
Bupply. 

The position as regards sewerage is still worse. The vast. 
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majority of all Russian towns have fto system of water-oamage 
of sewage, and even in Moscow and Leningrad the number 
of houses connected with the sewage system is only a fraction 
of the total. 

The following information is taken from official sources 
{Booh of World Information on Economy, Finance, and Politics, 
BUnav and Derevenko, Moscow and Leningrad, 1923). 

It is estimated that in the Soviet Union (excluding the 
Ear-Eastern Province) there are about 250 towns with a 
water supply. 

The following table shows distribution of the water supplies 
in towns of the R.S.F.S.R., excluding the Ukraine, Siberia, 
Kirghiz Republic and Turkestan, Statistics refer to the year 
1922. 

Wateb Supply op Russian Towns i 



. No. of 
towns. 

Popula- 

tion 

according 
to Cenaug 
1920. 

j In 1,000. 

No. of 
towns 
which 
have 
water 
supply. 

Popula- 
tion in 
thousands 

Towns 
’ which 
have 
water 
supply a» 
per cent, 
of total 
number. 

Moscow 

1 


1 

1,028 


Leningrad .... 

1 


1 

706 

— 

Towns with population 






above 100,000 people 

7 


7 


100 

Towns from 60 to 100,000 






people ..... 

26 

1.732 

24 


96 

Towns from 20 to 60,000 






people 

34 

1,663 

38 

1,216 

70 

Towns from 10 to £0,'000 






people 

72 

1,012 

36 


49 

Towns up to lOjOOOpeopla 

281 

1,223 

43 

219 

16 

T owns 

441 

8.441 

149 

6,394 

; 34 


It will be at once npted that the large majority of the small 
towns up to 10,000 population have no water supply at all., 


^ In 1923 the number had risen to about 273, including some which 
only gave supplies from stand-pipes in the streets. 
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But it must also be remembered that even the existing 
water supply is defective and insufficient. The villages have 
no water supply at all other than that provided by rivers or 
wells. 

In the towns which have a water supply this is under 
municipal control, but the method of charging for water 
varies very much. In one town the supply is free (Klin in 
Moscow Gubernia) ; in some towns there is a flat rate charge ; 
in others the charge varies according to its use, household 
or industrial, or according to method of supply in house or 
in street. 

The number of towns in Hussia with a regular sewage 
system is very small ; one authority puts the figure at twenty- 
two towns only for the Soviet Union. 

In other ways Russia is beginning to develop more actively ; 
thus Pvussia possesses good tramway services in Moscow, 
Leningrad and other large towns. About 40 tramway lines 
exist in all. Three new tram-lines in Voronej, Poltava and 
Baku are under construction. In 1922 the number of passengers 
carried was over 16,000,000 per month as compared with 
about 4,000,000 per month in the previous year. 

The trams in Moscow are the largest item in the Municipal 
Budget of about £2,000,000 a year. In 1920 the trams were 
reduced to 202 in number (from 853 in 1914, passengers 
carried in the year being 283,115,649), and the passengers 
carried in the year were only 23,689,655. In 1921 the trams 
had increased to 282 and the passengers to 27,696,620 ; in 
1922 the trams were 436 and the passengers 150,126,462, 
and the figure mounted higher in 1923 and 1924. ^ Indeed, 
the problem of town transport in Moscow is being just as 
much a difficulty as in London or New York. Motor-buses 
have been purchased and.^ut on the streets and the question 
of the building of a tube railway is being considered. 

Municipal Enterprise 

Speaking generally, all public services in the towns are 
municipalized in the Soviet Union, but in addition to these 

1 Figures quoted from “ Economic Information,” edited by Profeasor 
S. N. Prakopovitoh (Zmtschrilt fur Nationalmconomi^, Berlin, 1033). 

F 
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services there are over 2,000 industrial enterprises under 
municipal management distributed over more than 700 towns. 

Certain municipal undertakings may, however, be leased 
to private persons, such as baths, hairdressing establishments, 
and laundries. Cemeteries appear also to be leased in some 
cases. 

Hotels are for the most part under municipal management, 
but on a business footing , that is to say, they have to pay 
their own way without any subvention from the rates. Some 
hotels and pensions are, however, under private management. 

The land of a town is municipalized, but may be let on lease 
to workers for allotments or to institutions. Sanitary, Health 
and Police Departments are conducted in the Soviet Union 
very much as elsewhere. Traffic control in Moscow, for 
instance, is very efficient. 

Housing in the Soviet Union 

One of the striking effects of the revolution in Russia has 
bpen the nationalization and municipalization of houses. 

At the present time the following buildings are reckoned 
as being municipalized : — 

1. The buildings municipalized by way of the regulations 
published by local Executive Committees before May 22, 1922. 

2. The buildings municipalized by special regulations of 
local authority before May 22, 1922, even if these were not 
brought before the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
in order to be sanctioned. 

3. The buildings which were, in fact, taken from their 
owners before May 22, 1922. 

4. Buildings of private owners which were fully or partly 
occupied before May 22, 1922, by Government institutions 
or enterprises which are under the direction of local Executive 
Committees. 

6. Buildings considered, after legal process, to have been 
kept or used uneconomically. 

Municipalized buildings are at the disposal of local Executive 
Committees. Nationalized buildings are at the disposal of 
the Central Government. Nationalized buildings are those 
which have a national or State significance, such as buildings 
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of the Government Bank, Universities and Higher Educational 
Institutions, Government Museums, Picture Galleries, State 
Theatres and Military Barracks. 

Houses on the land of State Industrial enterprises are also 
considered to he nationalized. All other buildings under publi c 
control, even if occupied by State institutions, are considered 
to be municipalized and Government Departments pay rent for 
their use. The following tables show the number of nationalized 
and municipalized buildings in the U.S.S.R. in 1923 : — 


The Ntjmbeb or Municipalized Immovable Pbopebty in Towns 
or U.S.S.R. ACOOBDiNG iro Census 1923 


Towne. 

Total No, of 
buildings 

National- 
ized and 
MuiucipaU 
izod. 

Per centago 
of 

Nationalized 
and Munioi- 
palizod to 
total No. 
of buildings. 

Moscow 

Leningrad 

The capitals of Repubhes, re- 
gions and Gubernias . 

Other towns 

Settlement of town type . . 

27,186 

17,865 

333,114 

866,276 

390,102 

19,089 

13,246 

69,471 

08,617 

36,761 

70 2 

74 1 

'*1 

20 8 

11-6 

9-3 

Total 

1,624,641 

237,184 

186*9 

The 237,185 nationalized 
1923 were occupied :• — 

and municipalized buddinga in 


Abaoluto 

No. 

Per cent 

I. — By State Institutes . . ' 

II. — By Municipalities sub-divided as follows ; 
(o) Let on lease to private persons and 

associations 

(6) Transferred to lodging associations. 

(c) Transferred to house-communes. 

(d) Remaineif under direct management of 

Communal organa 

80,266 

156,919 

64,166 

17,866 

916 

83,980 

33 8 

66 2 
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MuNicBPAiiziDD BuiLDttiaa, BxTLoraBD oif Lease to Pkxvate Peokai 
AND LoDOrara AssocuTiOirs 



No. of 
buildings. 

Let to 

Trensforpod to 

Towm. 

private 

people. 

Lodging 

Associations. 

Moscow 

7,771 

1,959 

6,812 

Leningrad ...... 

Capitala of Gubernias, regions, 

0,50,3 

2,310 

7,16.3 

Republics 

16,650 

12,304 

3,346 

Uyezd and small towns . . 

33,917 

33,399 

1,618 

Settlement of town type . . 

6,182 

6,163 

19 

Total 

72,023 

66,165 

17,868 ' 


It will be seen from these tables that it is only in Moscow 
and Leningrad that municipalization and nationalization of 
buildings has exceeded 25 per cent. In most of the towns 
of Russia the percentage of nationalized and municipalized 
buildings is only 20'8 per cent., and in the smaller towns 
much less. 

It will be further seen that, except in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, the larger proportion of aU buildings nationalized and 
municipalized are re-let to private individuals, only a small 
proportion being let to associations, 
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Law in the Soviet Union 

T he October revolution of 1917 destroyed at a blow the 
old conceptions of justice and the legalistic machinery 
of the Tsarist era, and for a long time the country was governed 
under what practically amounted to martial law and the in- 
struments of this Government were Revolutionary tribunals 
and the Extraordinary Commission. The Extraordinary 
Commission was abolished in 1921, for the R.S.E.S.R. (in 
1925 it still existed in Transcaucasia), and with the coming 
of the New Economic Policy in the same year it became 
necessary to put the new Civil and State relationship set up 
into proper legal form. 

Private property of the pre-revolutionary era is not again 
set upon its throne, for there is no absolute property in land 
or in immovable possessions. But by a policy of leases and 
concessions the Soviet Government has undertaken to give 
private enterprise the opportunity to do work which it is 
unable to do itself, and w'hile legalizing and defending con- 
tracts necessary for the private trade the largest share of 
property rights are kept in the hands of the State. 

Rights of requisition and confiscation have been abolished 
and also compulsory labour service. The rights of foreigners 
are specially protected by the decrees of November, 1920, 
guaranteeing against confiscation or nationalization. 

The whole system of revolutionary and emergency Courts 
of Justice has been revised and Supreme Court of Justice 
pet up by the New Soviet institution. The Procurator 
of this Court will have mieral control over the whole 
machinery of justice throve* the Soviet Union. 

85 
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The Progress of Law to Stabilization 

The need for law exists in every State, and a revolution 
against an old order may put an end to certain old forms of 
law ; hut, if it is to establish the rule of its new “ revolutionary 
will,” it must, in its turn, define a “ clear and obligatory ” 
order (to use the words of a Russian writer) upon which the 
population of the country can base “ their practical schemes 
and calculations.” 

The theoretical basis of Soviet law is found in the conception 
that “the law of a country at any period only reflects the 
'economic requirements of the then dominating class forces 
|and forms of p)roduction. As all organs of the State have 
to fulfil the same purpose “ there is no need to fix the dis- 
linction between legislation, administrative and judicial 
bowers, but only to establish “their spheres and methods 
of activity.” 

In the first period of the Russian Revolution the new decrees, 
or laws, made by the new Government were mainly declaratory 
in. character and indicated an aim or an intention rather than 
gave a clear definition. But what were praotioally the old 
State Courts were restored soon after the revolution, and 
by the end of 1918 laws dealing with marriage and the 
family had been worked out and a code of labour and social 
welfare promulgated which is regarded as a charter “ of 
the rights and duties of the new ruling class — ^the working 
masses.” 


Ear from there being an absence of law in Russia since the 
revolution there has been a plethora of decrees which up to 1921 
occupied about 1,000 pages a year of the printed “ laws and 
enactments.” And these laws and enactments are dominated 
by certain general conceptions which are leading to a gradual 
clarification of ideas and codificatiSn of law. 

The Soviet Government does’ not recognize the division of 
j^'wers of Government into legislative, administrative and 
judicial. And it gives to a^l the decrees of Ihe respon- 
sible deparfcmente, whether l(hey come froip the Central 
Executive Committee (excep^s^onaUy) or from the Soviet 
f^ople’s Commissars or indiWdual Commissars ot from 
’Provincial or other local authqSii^es an equal validity in 
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the departments of the life of the community and the geo- 
graphical region over which they have jurisdiction. Thus a 
decree aflecting the Soviet Union as a whole and of an im- 
portance transcending that of any one department will he 
issued by the Council of People’s Commissars of the Union ; a 
matter concerning one department only, such as Transport 
or Public Health, will be issued by a single Commissar. The 
constituent Republics of the Union have the same powers 
and follow the same procedure as the Soviet Union as a whole, 
while the provinces, Gubernias, Uyezds, Volosts and Villages 
can all issue binding rules or regulations within the limits of 
their own jurisdiction. 

Among other authorities the Courts of L aw of the Soviet 
Union, had " extraordinarily uide powers in f£e"^]3y’3a^ 
oF’ the revolution and were expected to be guided by a 
“ Socialist sense of law ” and a “ revolutionary conscience.” 
It was assumed, in fact, that all those entrusted with legal 
powers would be in touch with the sources of inspiration of 
the revolution and would guide their decisions accordingly, 
In the early days and the days of the Civil War the dominating 
conception was that of the “ Class Struggle ” and the declara- 
tory decrees of the Government were assumed to be sufficient 
guides in the conduct of that struggle. But even during the 
period of military communism it became evident that legal 
powers required some further definition. There were set up, 
therefore, attached to different Commissariats, Boards whose 
duty it was to hear complaints and to ensure the legality, 
expediency and harmony of the acts of the different organs 
of the State and of the Courts.” 

A further step in the same direction was an attempt at thb 
definition of the respective powers of local and national or 
central authorities with regard to taxation, legislation and 
administration. 

By October 21, 1920, the progress towards definition h^ 
gone so far that a decree gave the Commissar of Justice power 
to control the legality of decisions of the Courts and the 
sentences imposed hy them. It may be noted that the legal 
confusion in the early part of 1920 was so considerable that 
the Soviet Government sent one or more travelling commissars 
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all over Russia and Siberia examining prisoners and ordering 
the release of those detained without duo reason. It was 
found that many prisoners were detained about whom no 
information was available at all. Large numbers of persons 
were released and the speedy trial of very many more ordered. 
A further decree of March 21, 1921, gave the Commissar of 
Justice still further authority and he was empowered to cancel 
the decisions of Courts or the sentences imposed by them if 
contrary to the law of the Soviet Government or if it con- 
tradicted “ the underlying principle of Soviet legislation or 
the general policy of the Government.” 

The coming of the new Economic Policy in the spring of 
1921 gave an impetus to the* process of simplification and 
classification already well begun and introduced again those 
laws of private property which had had a very attenuated 
existence up to the end of 1920. But the Soviet Government 
nevei- entirely denied the rights of private property and of 
private legal relations, for these rights and relations were 
maintained to some extent, especially in connection with 
agriculture, even at the height of the military Communist 
period. 

In May, 1922, the Decree on fundamental property rights 
was promulgated giving all citizens the right “ to engage 
in all professions and occupations permitted by law ” and 
extending the protection of the Courts to personal property 
rights, The Civil Code which systematizes the law of private 
jproperty and contractual relations was issued in November, 
1922, and came into^ce in the Union on January 1, 1923. 

Among other provisions the Code carries the evolution of 
the control of Law Courts a stage further than the decree 
conferring power of control and cancellation on the Commissar 
for Justice by setting up the righ^ of Appeal to a Supreme 
Court. It is further laid down that the Judges in their 
decisions must be guided by the law and the general policy 
of the Government apart from any private or personal bias*. 

Another constitutional development which has had a great 
effect on Soviet Law was the separation of the Executive Organs 
of the State Economic Policy from the political. Such 
Executive organs are now juridicial “ persons ” and disputes 
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|)etween euch organs and private or other bodies have to be 
settled before special Oommereial Courts called Arbitration 
Commissions brought into existence by the decree of September 
21, 1922. These Commissions are, in fact, part of the State 
Coirrt, their decisions are binding, enforceable and they are 
bound to be guided only by the “ Standing Laws and Legal 
Enactments of the Authorities ” ; they must include a person 
with legal training and a business man. The general policy 
of the Government is not a factor which has to enter into the 
consideration of then.' decisions and it is stated that up to the 
present the decisions of the Commissions differ very little 
from those of the former Commercial Courts of the Old Eussia. 
The legal system of Eussia, like the other parts of its life, is 
thus reaching toward a greater and greater stabilization. 
The period of declaratory proclamations and of legal irre- 
gularities has passed. The period now beiug reached is that 
of classifioation and of codification. 

The Codes _ 

The four Codes of Law in the Soviet Union are the Civil 
Code, the Criminal Code, the Land Code and the Labour 
Code. A Commercial Code has been drafted but not ratified. 

The Criminal Code came into operation on July 1, 1922 ; 
the Labour Code 'on November 15, 1922 ; the Land Code 
on December 1, 1922 ; and the Civil Code on January 1, 
1923. 

The purpos e of all th ese Codes is to u nify legislation and 
p rocedure ^ The Criminal Code contaii^^a definition of new" 
crimes involving dan^F'tcTIEe country! economic security 
and concerning the separation of Church and State. The 
maximum term of imprisonment is ten years, but cases of 
serious crimes including «• counter-revolutionary conspiracy, 
attempts at bribery, highway robbery an^ certain sexual 
crimes can be punished with death. Infthel.fir^t year of the 
working of the Criminal Code statistics in twenty-jdve province s 
and districts showed a total of 776,1^0 bersojis tried and 
582,448 perscns convicted {7^ per cent.)!] Of the persons 
convicted 1 per cent, were s^tenced to (jleath and the re- 
mainder were about equally ^vided between imprisonment 
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and fines by attachment of property. A certain proportion 
— about 3 per cent. — were punished by public censure. 

The Labour Code is based on the fundamental Lfl-bour 
Laws of '^EeTlod’e established in 1918 with modifications 
required by the New Economic Policy and includes provisions 
for collective agreements, arbitration in case of dispute and a 
definition of the rights of Trade Unions. Choice of occupation 
is now voluntary in Russia and an employee may leave his 
employment or' transfer to another employment in the same 
way as he may do in Great Britain. 

The Land Code emphasizes the ownership of all land by the 
State, huFIayi^own the conditions on which the land may be 
■used by individuals or organizations. The method of present 
cultivation in Russia is very primitive and uneconomic with 
many analogies with the land system in England before the 
Industrial Revolution. One aim of the Land Code is to 
increase the use of the land and encourage more scientific 
farming. 

The Civil Code establishes the rights of contract mortgage 
and leasing and defines the limits of property rights in buildings, 
commercial undertakings and other private interests as re- 
gards private individuals, co-operative organizations and 
public companies. The whole of the laws are based on a 
communistic conception of society as against an individualistic, 
and have a definite class-bias in favour of the worker or the 
peasant as against the members of other classes of society. 
That is to say, that full citizenship is granted only to those 
persons, workers or peasants, who are conceived of as co- 
operating members of a community aiming at the realization 
of communist projects in social life. To the critic who speaks 
of the “ injustice ” of these class-conceptions the Communists 
of Russia reply by pointing to the class-bias of the law of 
Western European states as shown in the land laws, game- 
laws, class privileges of aristocracy and property inheritance 
^nd privileges of w'ealth and position generally. 

The instability that has prevailed in legal relationships in 
Russia up to a recent date does not however sftise from the 
{ns<tilte of the legal or class conceptions underlying those laws 
but from the chaotic conditions brought about in Russia by 
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wat, revolution, counter-revolution and famine. Out of this 
chaos the Soviet Union has emerged and the legal conditions 
of life in Soviet Russia will form a basis for social existence 
much in the same way as the legal conditions of life in Western 
European countries form a basis for social existence there, 
the actual conditions of life being controlled by social tradition 
and methods of social organization apart from the bare frame- 
work of legal structure, 

The Civil Code 

The decree bringing the Civil Code into operation contains 
certain important provisions and is quoted in full. 

1. The Civil Code comes into force from January 1, 1923. 

2. No disputes whatsoever arising out of civil rights and 
obligations prior to November 7, 1917, shall be tried by the 
judicial or other institutions of the Republic. 

3. Disputes relating to civil rights and obligations which 
have arisen in the intervening period from November 7, 191'^ 
up to the coming into force of the Civil Code of the R S.F.S.R, 
shall be regulated in accordance with the laws current at the 
time. 

4. In so far as rights and obligations established by the laws 
current at the time when they arise are not sufficiently fully 
regulated by such laws, the provisions of the Civil Code of 
the R.S.F.S.R. shall be applicable to them. 

5. Interpretations extending the provisions of the Civil 
Code of the R.S.F.S.R. shall be permissible only in cases where 
the safeguarding of the interests of the workers’ and peasants’ 
government and of the working masses makes this necessary. 

6. Any interpretation of the provisions of the Code on the 
basis of the legislation of jfreceding governments or the practice 
of pre-revolutionary courts is prohibited. 

7. The general three years’ limit for civil actions shall 
apply also in the case of rights and obligations which haye 
arisen prior to the coming into force of the Civil Code. 

8. The riglits of citizens of foreign States, with which the 
R.S.F.S.R. has entered into definite agreements, shall be 
regulated in accordance with these agreements. 
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In BO far as the rights of foreigners are not provided for in 
the agreements with the States concerned, or by special legis' 
lation, their rights to freedom of movement throughout the 
territory of the R.S.P.S.R., choice of occupation, establish- 
ment and acquisition of trading or industrial enterprises, 
acquisition of real rights in buildings and land, may be restricted 
by decisions of the corresponding central departments of the 
government of the R.S.P.S.R. in agreement with the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 

Note 1. — Foreign share companies, firms, etc., acquire the 
rights of legal persons in the R.S.F.S.R. only on the basis of 
Bpecial decisions of the Government. 

Note 2. — Foreign legal persons not authorized to conduct 
business in the R.S.F.S.R., have the right to legal enforcement 
in the R.S.F.S.R. of claims arising outside the territory of the 
R.S.F.S.R. and relating to respondents resident within its 
territory, but only on the basis of reciprocity. 

9. The Civil Code shall apply throughout the whole territory 
of the R.S.F.S.R. 

The Central Executive Committees of autonomous Ropuhlica 
may, with the sanction of the presidium of the A.R.C.E.O. 
introduce amplifications and modifications of the Code which 
ate necessary for the purpose of bringing it into conformity 
with the special conditions in the Republics concerned. 

(^Signed) M. Kalinin, Chairman of the A.R.C.E.C. 

Kuesky, People’s Commissary for Justice. 

Enukidze, Secretary of the A.R.C.E.C. 

Kjbemlin, Moscow, November 11, 1922. 

Only the outline of the remainder of the Code need be given. 

Clause 1 of the General Section of the Civil Code lays down 
an important principle. c 

1, Civil rights are protected by law except in cases where 
their enforcement would bo inconsistent with their social or 
economic purpose. 

This clause needs to be read in conjunction with other clauses 
aa follows t — * 

Clause 4. With the aim of developing the productive 
farocB of the country the R.S.P.S.R, grants legal status (the 
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right to enter into civil rights and obligations) to all citizens 
whose rights have not been restricted by the Courts. 

Sex, race, nationality, religion and birth shall have no bearr^ 
ing whatever in relation to legal status. 

Clause 5 guarantees freedom of movement, residence and 
choice of occupation, the right to acquire and dispose of 
property, to enter into contracts and to organize industrial or 
trading enterprise. 

Clauses 13 to 16 regulate the existence of corporations and 
companies. 

Clause 17 defines the State monopoly of Foreign Trade 
with exception only “ in cases specially sanctioned by law and 
only under the control of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade.*’ 

The Clauses that deal with property rights state that Land 
remains State property and cannot be alienated. Nation- 
alized and muniozpalfzed undertakings are “ withdrawn from 
private circulation/’ but may be leased. 

But the following may be privately owned (Clause 64) 

“ buildings not municipalized, commercial enterprises, in- 
dustrial enterprises employing hired workers in numbers not 
exceeding that laid down in special decrees, tools and instru- 
ments of production, money, securities and other valuables, 
including gold and silver money and foreign currency, articles 
of household and personal use, commodities the sale of which 
is no,t legally prohibited and property of every kind not with- 
drawn from private circulation.” 

Other undertakings may be the object of private owner- 
ship on the basis of concessions granted by the Government. 
Co-operative organizations are exempted from restriction of 
ownership according to the number of persons employed. 

The right of property im buildings in towns is limited to 
forty-nine years for stone buildings and twenty years for other 
structures. Such rights may be alienated or mortgaged. 
When a building is handed over to the public authority at the 
end of the period the owner will be paid the value of the building 
as assessed by* a special commission against which an appeal 
Hes to the Civil Court. 

All propef-ty (Clause 181) which has not been withdrawn. 
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from private circulation may be bought and sold, (There aro 
special regulations governing the sale or purchase of gold, 
silver and foreign exchange). 

Clause 182 states ; Dwelling houses which have not- 
been municipalized may be bought and sold provided that : 
(1) the transaction will not place two or more estates (i.e. 
the home and adjacent habitable service buildings) in the 
hands of the purchaser, or (2) that he or his wife or children 
who are minors have not sold more than one estate in the 
course of three years. 

Joint Stock Companies 

The Clauses in the Civil Code dealing with Joint Stock 
Companies have a special interest for business men and are 
given in greater detail. 

322. A joint stock company is one founded under a special 
trade name with a basic capital divided into a definite number 
of equal parts (shares), the liability of the company being 
jimited to the property of the company. 

323. A joint stock company is founded on the basis of 
articles administered by the founders through a chief com- 
mittee, after confirmation by the Chief Committee on Con- 
cessions and Joint Stock Companies of the Council of Labour 
and Defence, and, in the case of a concession, after confirma- 
tion by the Council of People's Commissaries. 

324. The articles of association as issued after confirmation 
by the Government must he signed by not less than five of 
the founders, and it is compulsory that they should indicate ; — 

(a) The object and nature of operations of the company. 

(b) The designation or trade name, which must correspond 

to the objects of the enterprise and contain the words 
“ Share Company.” , 

(c) The place of the chief office of the company. 

(i) The period for which the company is founded, if founded 

’ for a definite period. 

(e) The amount and method of organization of the basic 

. capital, and the value and method of payment of the 
shares. 

^f) The governing bodies of the company (General Meeting, 
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Directorate, Supervising Committee, or Council, if 
such is included in the articles) and their powers. 

(g) Eegulations concerning the summoning of the General 
Meeting, its rights and the voting rights of share- 
holders. 

{h) The dates of the beginning and end of the financial 
year, the method of compDation, examination, and 
confirmation of the accounts and balance sheet. 

({) The method of division of the dividend and the com- 
position of the reserve capital. 

(j) The method of accounting, 

(k) The manner of winding up the activity of the com- 
pany. 

Note. — ^The basic capital may not be less than 100,000 gold 
roubles. The value of the shares may not be less than 100 
gold roubles. 

325. A decree of the Council of Labour and Defence on the 
confirmation of the articles of a joint stock company is pub- 
lished in the Isvestia of the All-Eussian Central Executive 
Committee, while the articles are printed in the Qolleclion of 
Decrees and Regulations of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Govern- 
ment 

326. On publication in due order of the articles of the joint 
stock company, the whole amount of the shares must be 
divided between the founders and the persons invited by them 
to participate in the company ; for this purpose the invitation 
may be made by public advertisement. 

The founders are required to reserve for themselves not 
less than one-tenth of the issue shares and they may not 
dispose of them until after the confirmation of the accounts 
for the second financial year. Similarly, they may not until 
the end of the same periq^i dispose of the founders’ shares 
belonging to them. 

331. In the signed lists of shares and in the advertisements 
inviting public subscription (the prospectus) it is compulsory 
that the following information should be included ; — 

(а) The tim# of publication of the articles of the company. 

(б) The amount of shares retained by the founders for 

themselves. 
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(c) The value of the shares, the method and period for pay- 

ment of them. 

(d) The value of the property held by the founders. 

Note 1. — The price of issue of the shares may not be less 

than par. 

Note 2. — In cases where special privileges are ofiered to one 
or other of the founders or other persons in connection with 
the foundation of the company, and equally where special 
privileges are given in regard to subscription shares and the 
period for the payment of capital, all these rights and privi- 
leges must be specially mentioned in the articles of the com- 
pany and in the lists of shares suhscrihed. 

336. Notice of registration of the company must con- 
tain : — 

(а) The articles of the company as confirmed by the 

Government, 

(б) The general list of shareholders signed by the governing 

body with the statement of the number of shares 
T, apportioned to each and of the amount of the deposit 

paid by each. 

(c) A copy of the protocols of the Preliminary and Foun- 

dation General Meeting. 

(d) A copy of the accounts of the founders. 

(e) A copy of the report of the committee elected to 

scrutinize the accounts of the founders. 

(fj An inventory of the property of the company. 

Note . — ^The chief committee for concessions and joint stock 
companies has the right, if it considers it necessary, to make 
an examination of the legality of the foundation of a given 
company, and in particular an examination of the actual 
personal property specified in the inventory, and of the correct- 
ness of the valuation. r 

3S8. A joint stock company is compelled to publish annually 
its accounts and balance sheet in the prescribed form. 

3 69. In order to cover deficits which may be shown in the 
yearly accounts, a reserve capital fund must be constituted 
by allotting to it at least one-twentieth of the net profits until 
the fund reaches the amount laid down in the articles. To 
the reserve capital is also apportioned amounts above the 
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nominal value of the shares, on the completion Of the iSstio of 
tbe latter. 

360. The Revising Committee is elected for one year arid, 
consists of three or inore shareholders, A minority of share- 
holders, representing not less than a tenth of the basic capital, 
may defnand that there should be elected from amongst theih 
a member of the Revising Committee. In such a case, share- 
holders composing the above-mentioned minority cannot take 
part in the election of other members of the Revising Com- 
mittee. The function of the Revising Committee is the 
examination of the annual accounts of the Governing Board, 
of the funds and properties of the company, the preliminary 
investigation of all estimates and plans of the company for 
the coming year, and in particular the supervision of all biisiness 
arrangements and methods of book-keeping and accounting. 

Nol6 . — The members of the Revising Committee arc col- 
lectively responsible for the losses caused by the destruction 
of articles entrusted to them, either to the company or, in 
the case of invalidity of the company, to its creditors. 

364. A joint stock company is wound up (a) after the 
expiry of the period for which it was founded, (l>) by decree 
of the General Meeting of shareholders on winding up its 
activities, or on amalgamation of the company with another 
joint stock company, (c) by declaration that the company Is 
invalid, and (d) hy a Government decision in cases where the 
company goes outside the objects laid down in tho articles, 
and also in cases where its organizations aot contrary to the 
interests of the Stake, 

jVoie 1. — Tho winding up of a company is fegistemd and 
published in the same way as its foundation. 

Nofe — An agreement for tho amalgamation of one coih- 
pany with another is coholfided by their governing bodies oh 
a basis determined by the Glencx&I ifeetings of shareholders 
with the observance of the rules as to tho molhod of changing.., 
or adding to the articles of the company. 

365. iSia liquidation of the company, not declared invalid 
in the courts, is brought about, if hot otherwise laid dbwn in 
the artiolel, by a special liqhiSating committee elected by tho 
general Meeting*. In case of delays in the election of liqui- 
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dators they are appointed by a local people’s court on the 
demand of shareholders who represent not less than ona- 
twentieth of the basic capital. The liquidators of a joint 
stock company, declared invalid by the courts, are appointed 
by the court which decided the invalidity of the company. 
The liquidators, from the time of their appointment, replace 
the Governing Board of the company, and act in everything 
according to the instructions of the General Meeting or the 
enactments of the law, and are responsible in the same degree 
as members of the Governing Board to the creditors of the 
Company or to the shareholders for all losses caused by them. 

Foreign Firms in Russia 

Foreign Firms are allowed to conduct business in Russia 
under the terms of the Decree of April 12, 1923, published in 
Jsvestia on May 26, 1923, and dated May 12, 1923, which is 
quoted below. 

1, The term "foreign firms” in the present regulations 
covers all individual or collective enterprises (full partnerships, 
partnerships on credence, joint stock companies, etc.), formed 
outside the territory of the B.S.F.S.R. and the allied Soviet 
Republics, and having a legal right to carry on trade oper- 
ations in the country in which they are domiciled (m virtue 
of the confirmation of the memorandum and articles of a 
joint stock company, or the registration of an enterprise 
with the appropriate authorities, the taking out of an indus- 
trial patent, etc.). 

2. Foreign firms desiring to carry on trade operations or to 
open offices, agencies, etc., in the R.S.F.S.R. and the allied 
Soviet Republics must make an application, with payment 
of the established stamp duty, to the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, embodying the following particulars — 

(a) The name of the enterprise, its governing bodies, the 
sphere of its activities, and its location. 

(i) The date when the enterprise was formed, and proof 
of its legal existence in the country of domicile. 

(c) The date and the place of ratification ore registration of 
its statutes (memorandum and articles of association, 
or association agreement) in virtue of which the 
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enterprise carries on its activities in the country of 
domicile. 

(cl) The period for whicli the enterprise is to exist, if such 
period is defined in the statutes in virtue of which 
the enterprise operates in the country of domicile. 

(e) The authorized capital of the joint stock company or 
association with limited liability, to whom the enter- 
prise belongs, and the actual amount of capital already 
subscribed. 

(/) General information as to whether the enterprise had 
carried on operations in Russia before the war and 
be^re 1917 ; if so, in what district and with what 
firms. 

(g) Whether the enterprise had carried on any operations 

in the R.S.E.S.R., or the allied Soviet Republics, or 
with their trade representatives abroad, after 1917 ; 
if so, with which. 

(h) The exact nature of the trade operations which the 

enterprise proposes to conduct (export, import, 057* 
internal trade), the district in which it wiU operate, 
the nature of the goods, the trading machinery which 
it anticipates, the scale of the proposed operations, 
and the capital to be employed in the business, and 
whether the trade wiU be on its ovti account or on a 
commission basis. 

(t) Whether the enterprise desires to appoint any State 
organization as its agent for the sale of its goods, if 
so, on what conditions ; or whether it proposes to 
appoint as its agent a private individual, in which 
case the name and residence of this individual should 
be stated. 

Note . — ^In addition to tBe above information foreign firms 
may supply other material relating to the nature of their 
enterprise. 

3. All the information mentioned in Paragraphs (o) and (e) 
of Paragraph 2 must be vouched for by the documents required 
for verification (the memorandum and articles of joint stock 
companies, association agreements, etc,). These documents 
must be furnished in certified copies witnessed in the usual 
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maEner by the appropriate offices abrop.d cf the E.S.F.S.R. Iiq 
addition, cnterpriee& whicli arc obliged to publisii accounts 
mi’st also furnish certified copies of their balance sheets and 
aoconnts for the last period of operation. 

4. All documents enumerated in Paragraph 2 of these 
regulations are to he sent to the People's Commiasariat for 
Foreign Trade in one original and two copies certified by the 
enterprises concerned. 

6. Agents cf foreign firms making application on behalf 
of an enterprii.e must furnish with their application a certified 
power of attorney, endorsed by the Trade Delegation. 

6, ’Within a period of not more than one month after the 
receipt of the documents, the People's Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade muat give a reasoned decision on the application 
of a foreign firm, and must submit the matter, together with 
its own conclufcions, to the Chief Concessions Committee, 
which will examine the question in the usual manner. 

7. Permits are granted for a definite period of from one to 
''Ihrce years. Should an extension of this period be desired, 

two months prior to its termination the firm mllst make an 
application to this effect to the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade. 

Note . — Should the firm receive no reply before the ter- 
mination of its permit, the latter remains in force automalio- 
a'Uy up to the time when such reply is received. 

Should the firm not start operation within rhree months 
after receinng a permit, the latter becomes invalid. 

9. A foreign firm w^hioh has received a permit to transact 
business in the E.S.F.S.E. and the allied Soviet Eepublios 
must establish its own permanent cgency, departments, 
offices, etc., at the points indicated in the permit issued to it. 
At the head cf such agency, etc?, there must bo a special 
Unthorized agent of the firm, who shall be permanently 
domiciled in the territory of the E.S.P.S.E. or the allied Soviet 
BeppblicS. 

.‘Thig agent must be fully topowered to represent the firitt 
ih its dfialinga with the GoveMtaent of the E.S.fi'.S.E. and tlid 
4lliecl Soviet Eepphlics, as also Kith private persons on all 
ni&tters, both in the courts and otherwise, arising frdm tho 
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^.ctivitios of Hie fli^n on the tenitory of t’oe R.S.F.S.R. and 
the allied Soviet Rjpnblics, and mn'^t be rcspon^-ible as agent, 
at his place of ro-.i<lcnce, in connceiion with all lawsuits arisinf' 
out of the firm’s operations on the territory cf the R S.E.S.R, 
and the alLed Soviet Puopubiics. 

Note. — Should the accredited person he temporarily absent 
he must havo authority, and is obliged, to tron'der his power 
of attorney to a substitute. 

10. A foreign firm in all its aeiivltL-s on the territory of the 
TI.S.E.S.JT. and the allied Soviet Rcpuhllos is subject to all 
lawe ami regulations, whather cuirenr now or subsequ-mtly 
applied by the Government of the B, S.F.S.R. and the allied 
Soviet E.3public,s ; in particular to the legislation and regula- 
tions of the Government of the R.S.F.S.B. and the allied 
Soviet Ilepublics regarding State supervision of the activities 
of trading and industrial enterprises, labour protection of the 
workers and clerks employed by them, taxation, regi'^tr^.-tion, 
publication of accounts, etc. 

11. The liability of foreign firms in conocotion with their,^ 
operations in the R S.F.S R. and the allied Soviet Republics 
extends to all their mov?.h!e and immovable property, wherever 
such may be situated. 

Note . — Property in the R.S.F.S.R.. and allied Soviet Republics 
belonging to foreign firm?, as well as all revenuss accruing to 
them from operations in the R.S,F.S.R. and the allied Soviet 
Republics, must bo used in prior satisfaction of claims arising 
out of its operations in the R.S.F.S.R. and the allied Soviet 
Republics, 

12. Permits to conduct trade operations in the territory of 
the R.S.FS.R. and the allied Soviet Republics arc invali- 
dated — 

(а) At the termination sf the period for which th® permits 

have been granted. 

(б) If the firm ceases to exist abroad. 

(e) If the firm breaks the conditions in accordance with 
which it w'as granted th© right to operate in the 
territory cf the R.S.F.S.R. and the allied Sovie^ 
'Republics. 

13. All agencies of foreign firms carrying on operation? 
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the R.S.F.S.R. and the allied Soviet Republica prior to the 
publication of the decree issued by the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissaries 
on April 12, must, if they desire to continue their work, make 
an application to this effect to the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade within a period of one month from the publication of 
the present regulations. Such firms must submit, in addition 
to the particulars required under the present regulations, 
information regarding the area and character of their 
activities in the E.S.E.S.R. tip to date. When such appli- 
cation is lodged, together with all the documents required 
under these regulations, the firm will be given a receipt by the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade. The applications of the 
foreign firms referred to will be dealt with in due course, but 
existing agencies of foreign firms to whom receipts have been 
issued in respect of such applications may continue their 
activities pending a decision on their application. 

{Signed) Kubsky, People’s Commissary for Justice. 

Lbzhava, Chairman of the Committee for In- 
ternal Trade. 

Lirvxtfov, Assistant People’s Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Fbumkin, Assistant People’s Commissary for 
Foreign Trade. 

PiATAKOV, Chairman of the Chief Concessions 
Committee. 

The Land Code 

The Land Code fixes the existing distribution of land at 
the time of the coming into force of its provisions (May 22, 
1922) as the basis for consideration of the rights of land- 
holders and gives fixity of tenure.* Further expropriation is 
stopped and no one is to be deprived of land except after 
due legal process and according to the provisions of the Land 
Code. This applies even when expropriation of landholders 
ordered in 1918 was not carried out in error and their claim 
has to be judged according to provisions of the present Code. 
The Code declares all land to be vested in the Government 
'who grant the right to use it. by Clause 4 of the Code to (b)* 
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Agricultural workers and associations of such workers, (2) 
Town settlements, (3) Government Institutions and Enter- 
prises. The existing boundaries of towns are accepted as 
the boundary of administration of Town Soviets and their 
land is dealt with by special legislation and not by the Land 
Code, and towns also have right to land for waterworks, 
fields for Irrigation, etc. Land which is not held by individual 
users, or by towns or by Government Departments (such as 
the land required for railways, military works, the upkeep 
of educational institutions and the like) is vested in the 
Government and remains at the disposal of the Commissariat 
of Agriculture. The amount of such land is very great. 
Forests and Mines are excluded from the Government Land 
Eeserve and are specially dealt with. The right to use land 
is declared to belong to all citizens of the Soviet Union 
(without distinction of sex or of nationality) who desire to 
cultivate it by means of their own laboirr power and that 
of their households. If a landholder fails to use land for a 
period of three years without a satisfactory reason, then his 
right to the land lapses, 

A landholder may cultivate or use land in w'hatever manner 
seems best to him and may erect on the land any buildings 
necessary for the purpose. Buildings, crops or anything on 
the land is the landholder’s own property which he may 
deal with — sell, mortgage, lease — as he thinks proper. But 
the land itself may not be sold, mortgaged or donated. Pur- 
chase of land is expressly forbidden. But land may be leased 
for a period equivalent to the time necessary in the district 
for one rotation of crops according to the prevailing method 
of culture. This is usually three years but may be four 
years, By special arrangement an extension of the lease may 
be sanctioned for a furthdt period of three years, but not 
for more than six years in all. Leasing of lands is only per- 
mitted when the landholder is himself unable to use it owing 
to insufficiency of stock or equipment, bad harvests or such 
difficulties as are created by Army Mobilization. And the 
lessee of the land must be able to cultivate the land leased 
by the use of his own labour and that of his household. 
Tjrpical forms of lease are being worked out by the Provincial 
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Authorities. Hired l&hour is i^emitted whoyc the resoui’ces 
-'of a hoiiBohoW are iu.sufficient to supply all the labour uccded. 

All questions of distribution and tenure of land and all 
disputes in connection udth laud are dea-It uitli by special 
b^and Committees, 

In each Rural District (Volost) there is a Committee work- 
ing in touch with the Volost Executive Committee and 
consisting of a Chairman appointed by this Committee and 
(iwo piembcrs elected by the Volost Congress of Village Councils. 
A similar committee deals with Land questions in the County 
(Uyezd) and Provincial (Gubernia) areas, the Chairman in 
each case being, appointed by the appropriate Executive 
Committee, the two members being (1) the manager of the 
land department of the area and (2) the Civil Judge of the 
area. The highest Land Court is composed of the Commissar 
pf Agriculture, the Commissar of Justice and a special Com- 
mittee of land experts. 

Much of the land of the Soviet Union is worked by house- 
holds in more or less close association with one another in 
several traditional ways. The peasants usually livo together 
in villages and go cut from them to cultivate their land which 
may be miles distant. 

The Land Code provides rules for the redistribution of land 
at intervals (also practised before the revolution) according 
to the method of farming adopted, 

Parming maj"^ ho purely individual, the peasant living on 
his lands wliich are in one aggregation. Or farming may bp 
communal, tho peasants living together and sharing in labour 
on land partly allotted to individuals and partly set aside 
for general use. Much of the cultivation of Russia is done 
by peasants living in villages who go 'out from them to culti- 
vate their land at some distance away. The land is very 
0 :(ten in divided strips (Tcherespolositza) ; when the strips 
^ide by side they are called Otrub, and when the l^nd 
i| in a compact individual block (like plnglish farms) it is 
^ftlled Khutora. A certain amount of the Government 

iu the form of Special Soviet Farms which, 
W popularizing scientific methods of enftivation an^ 
bh the breeds pf vlille at fhe gawe 
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iGerviEg as cxperiinenta in Communal and State organization. 

During the earlier part of the Soviet regime the Govoitnpent 
expreieecl great pressure on the peasants to induce them 
to take up communal farming and actively di.scouraged the 
y/prking of individual farms hy the peasants as the carrying 
on of the changes in land cultivation begun by Stolypin 
before the war. With the coming of the New Economic 
Policy, however, the pressure towards Communal farming has 
bpon relaxed and the opposition to individual farming has 
been removed. It is now hoped to get rhe increase of produc- 
tion required by means of co-operation. 

The Labour Code 

This code has a special interest for all persons outside 
Russia who are interested in any way in questions of the 
relations of Capital and Labour and a full quotation is given 
of certain of the clauses which express leading ideas . — 

1. The Code of Labour Laws shall apply to all persons 
working for liire, including domestic workers, and shall be., 
binding upon all enterprises and institutions (State, not 
excluding military institutions, public and private — including 
those employing workers in their homes), end upon all persons 
employing paid hired labour'. 

Note . — The Council of People's Commisbaries is instructed 
to issue a special decree cstablishirg the limits uithin which 
the present Cede Ls not applicable to home workers. 


Labour Exchanges 

6, Citizens of the R.S.F.S.R. shall offer their voluntary 
Iqibour services through the organs of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Labour, with the exception of the cases provided 
for by Article 9.^ 

^ 7. The hiring of all labour power without exception by 
enterprises, institutions, estates (State, public and private) 
fig well as by individual employers shall be done through the 

^ IThis means* by registration at Labour Exchanges, but this is no 
longer (1926) compulsory j the Exchange must, however, jegiater the 
♦tipploymf’nl obtwned ffter it has h^en obtained' 
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mtei'mediary of tho appropriate department of the People’s 
Commissariat for Labour in the following manner ; — 

(a.) The request for labour shall be forwarded by the 
management of the enterprise, institution, or individual 
employer to the appropriate department of tho 
People’s Commi&oariat for Labour. 

(6) Should the department have on its register.s persons 
possessing the qualifications enumerated in the de- 
mand, they shall be sent to fill the post according 
to procedure to be established by the People’s Com- 
missariat for Labour in agreement with the All- 
Russian Council of Trade Unions. 

(c) The employer must inform the department of the 
Peoific’s Commissariat for Labour, according to 
procedure to be established by the latter, whether 
the person sent has been hired or rejected. 

9. Workers may be ofiered employment otherwise than 
through the intermediary of the departments of the People’s 
.^Commissariat for Labour, but with compulsory subsequent 
registration with the latter, in the following circumstances ; 

(а) where political reliability, or special qualifications connected 
with the personality of the candidate, is demanded, and 

(б) where the required labour power cannot be supplied by 
the departments of the People’s Commissariat for Labour 
within a period of three days after demand. 

Cpmpulsory Labour 

11. In exceptional circumstances (natural calamities, or 
an insufilciency of labour power for the fulfilment of work 
of primary State importance) all citizens of the R.S.F.S.R,, 
with the exception of those enumerated in Articles 12 to 14, 
may he called upon to perform compulsory labour service by 
a special decree of the Council of People’s Commissaries, or 
by bodies empowered by it for this purpose. 

1-2. In no case shall the following persons be liable to be 
called upon for compulsory labour service : {a) persons under 
eighteen years of age ; (6) men above forty-five Years of age ; 
and (c) women above forty years of age. 

13. The following shall be exempt from compulsory labouf 
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Bervice ; (a) persons temporarily incapacitated by reason of 
illness or injury, for a period necessary for their recovery ; 
(6) pregnant women, for a period of eight weeks before and 
eight weeks after confinement ; (c) women breast-feeding 
children ; (d) military and labom invalids ; and (e) mothers 
of children under eight years of age who are not being cared 
for by other persons. 

Collective Agreements 

15. A collective agreement is a contract concluded by a 
trade union (Articles 152 and 153) as the representative of 
the employees, on the one hand, and by the employer on 
the other, which lays down the conditions of labour and of 
hire for individual enterprises, institutions, or groups thereof 
(Article 17), and defines the contents of the subsecjuent personal 
(labour) agreements of hire (Articles 27 and 28). 

21. Collective agreements must be drawn up in writing and 
must be registered with the Commissariat for Labour, which 
has the right of vetoing such parts of the agreement as estab- 
lish worse conditions than those fixed by existing legislation 
(Article 19). The method of registering collective agreements 
shall be established by the People’s Commissariat for Labour. 

Note . — The veto by departments of the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Labour of certain clauses of a collective agreement 
shall not hinder the registration of the remainder of the 
agreement, if both parties declare their consent. 

26. The bodies primarily responsible for supervising the 
execution of collective agreements shall be the Assessment 
and Disputes Commissions (Article 172). 

Labour Agreement 

27. A labour agreement ii a contract between two or more 
persons, of which one side (the employee) offers his labour power 
to the other side (the employer) for payment. Labour agree- 
ments shall he concluded whether collective agreements exist 
or not. 

29. The condusion of the labour agreement must be accom- 
panied by the issue of wages hooks to all employees (except 
members of the management) in all undertakings and institu- 
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iiom independent of their number. The iseue of n'agea boohs 
is not obligatory n'hero tho labour agreement is for a period 
qf loss than one wceh- 

Note 1. — ^Where a laborfr agreoment is concluded ndth an 
artel, wages books must bo issued to each member of tho artel, 
in addition to the hook issued to the artel generally. 

Note 2. — ^The method of issue, and the contents of the ■vrages 
hoolrs, shall he defined by special legislation. 

33. Where a labour agreement is concluded whh an artel, 
the employer shall assume for cacli member of the artel 
performing work provided for by the agreement the same 
resijonsibilitios and privileges as though agreements had been 
signed with each individual. 

34. Labour agreements may be concluded : (a) for a defi- 
nite period of not more than one year ; (6) for an indefinite 
period, or (c) for a period necessary for the performance of 
B, definite piece of rvork. 

36. An employee may not without tho consent of the 
emplo 3 'er transfer the work demanded of liim to another 
person. An artel may, if not otherwise provided for in the 
labour agreement, itself distribute the work among its members, 
or replace one member by another. 

37, The transfer of an emploj'ee from one enterprise to 
another or from one locality to another, even though the 
latter is in conjunction with the transfer of the whole enter- 
.prise, may not take place without the consent of the em- 
ploj'ee ; where this is not given the labour agreement may be 
aauiuiled by either side, but in either case the employee must 
be paid the allowance in lieu of notice (Article 89). 

42, An employer must give an employee, at the latter’s 
req^uest, a certificate stating how long and upon what work 
the employee was engaged with Ipm. The inclusion of secret 
or agreed signs in the certificate is forbidden. 

Th® exchange of secret communications between employers, 
designed to establish the conditions upon which worker^ shall 
be hired, is forbidden. 

44. A labour agreement shall terminate;; (a) by the 
mutual agreement of the parties ; (6) at the expiry of itg 
terms ; (c) at the eonclusion of the stipulated work, qr (^1 
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by dcolai'ation of either party in the manner provided for in 
Articles 46 and 47. The transfer of the institutions or enter- 
prise from one department or owner to another shall not 
terminate a labour agreement. 

46. An emploj'ee may at any time demand the annulment 
of an agreement concluded for an indefinite period, but he 
must give the employer notice at least one day in advance, 
if he is paid fortnightly or monthly. 

47. An agreement concluded for an indefinite period may 
be annulled, and an agreement for a definite term m 0 ,y be 
annulled before the expiry of its term on the demand of the 
employer, in addition to the cases provided for in Articles 
36 and 37, only in the following cii’cumstances : — 

(«) 'Where the enterprise or institution is partially or 
completely sliut down, or where vorlc is reduced. 

(6) Where from economic causes work ceases for a period 
of more than one month. 

(c) 'Where the employee subeeqntntly proves himaelf unfit 

for his poct, 

(d) Yfliero, without sufficient cause, the employee systematic- 

ally fails to fulfil the duties demanded of Mm by the 
agreement or by the rules for internal management, 

(r) Wlivro the employee has committed a crime directly 
connected with his work and sentence has been carried 
into effect, or where the employee is kept under 
arrest for a period of more than two months. 

(/) W^hcre the employee, ndthout sufficient cause, fails to 
put in an appearance for more than three days in 
succession, or for mote than six days in one month. 

{g) Where as the resilit of temporary incapacitation thU 
employee fails to return to work after the lapse of 
two months, or, in the case of a w'oman giving birth 
to a child, two months after the period of four months 
provided for in Article 42. 

Note 1.— The annulment of an agreement in the circum- 
stances provided for in Clauses (c) and (d) may not take place 
except by the^ decision of the Disputes Commission. 

Mote 2.— The annulment of an agreement with att employed 
1^0 xsi a member of the Worka’ Committee, or a simlldr bbdyf 
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eKall bo effected as iirovided for in Article ICO of the present 
code. 

Note 3. — ^When an agreement is annulled in the circum- 
stances provided for in Clauses (a), (h) and (c), the employer 
must give the employee two weeks’ notice of discharge, and 
compensation must be paid in the ordinary way (Article 88). 

48. An agreement concluded for a definite term may be 
annulled by the employee before the expiry of that term 
in the following circumstances ; — 

(а) If he is not paid the stipulated wages at the stipulated 

time. 

(б) If the employer fails to fulfil the obligations assumed 

by the agreement or imposed upon him by the labour 
laws. 

(c) If the employer, the management, or members of their 
families behave in an offensive manner towards him. 
{d) If the sanitary conditions of work change for the worse, 
(e) In any other circumstances specially provided for by 

law. 

Note . — On the protest of the employer, the authenticity 
of the circumstances provided for in Clauses (a), (6), and (c) 
shall be established by the Disputes Commission, or where 
such does not exist, by the procedure provided for settling 
disputes. 

Management 

60. Regulations for internal management for the purpose 
of fixing the conditions of labour shall be drawn up in all 
enterprises and institutions employing not less than five 
persons. These regulations are binding upon all employees 
only if they have been drawn up in the manner provided 
(Articles 52-55) and brought to tfie notice of the employees, 
63. Typical regulations for internal management wiU he 
issued by the Commissariat for Labour, in conjunction with 
the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions and the Supreme 
Economic Council. 

Note. — ^Until regulations for internal management have 
been drawn up in any enterprise or institution, and been 
duly approved (Article 64), the typical regulations issued in 
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accordance with Article 53 shall be binding upon that enter- 
prise or institution. 

Output 

66. Standards of output shall be drawn up jointly between 
the management of an enterprise or institution and the Trade 
Union, or the appropriate organ of the Trade Union (Articles 
151 and 156). 

57. An employee failing, owing to his own fault, to reach 
the standards of output under normal conditions of labour 
shall receive wages in accordance with the amount of work 
performed, but in no case less than two-thirds of his wages 
scale. Should he fail systematically to reach the standard 
of output, he may be discharged in accordance with Article 47 
and note thereto. 

Note 1. — For the purpose of this paragraph normal condi- 
tions of labour shall be regarded as : — 

(a) Machines, lathes, benches, etc , must be in a fit v,^orking 

state. 

(b) Materials and tools must be provided at the proper 

times. 

(c) Materials and tools must bo of the required quality. 

{d) Proper hygienic and sanitary arrangements (lighting, 

heating, etc.) must be provided at the place of work. 

Note 2, — ^For minors not working a full day, but engaged 
upon time work, the standards of output shall be the adult 
standards of output reduced in accordance with the length 
of their working day. 

Wages 

68. The amount an employee shall receive in return for 
his labour shall be fixed by; collective agreements and labour 
agreements. 

59. The amount of payment shall not be less than the 
compulsory minimum fixed by the State at the given period 
for the given category of labour. 

60. The am-sunt of payment shall in the agreements be 
calculated either on a time basis in accordance with the 
normal working day (Article 94 et seq.), or a basis of piece- 
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Work. Payment for overtime shall be specially filed by the 
agreement, but must not bo less than one find a half timoa 
the normal payment for the_ first two hours, and double for 
subsequent hours and for work performed upon rest days 
and holidays (Article 109 et ^eq.). 

61. Minors shall be paid for a reduced working day aa 
for a full day, in accordance with their Labour category. 
The People’s Commissariat for Labour shall be empowered 
to establish the scales of payment and the method of calcu- 
lation for minors in accordance with the nature of, and the 
conditions prevailing in, the branch of industry concerned. 

66. payment for labour shall be made in currency and, if 
so provided for in the labour or collective agreement, in 
kind (housing, food, articles of general consumption) The 
conditions of payment in kind and the methods of calculating 
such payments shall bo defined hi the agreement. 

67. Payment for labour shall be made in working time 
and at tlic place of wdrk. 

69. Workers about to take their ordinary holiday shall 
be paid in advance an average wage for the period of holiday. 

77. Workers and employees shall be paid an average wage 
(Article 68) for absence in order to exercise their electoral 
lights, where such is permitted in working time by the ap- 
propriate State organ..--- 

78. Workers and employees called upon to attend a court 
of law either as witnesses, experts, or magistrates shall receive 
an average wage during the period they are fulfilling the 
duties imposed upon them hy tJie legal authorities. 

79. Workcr-s and employees elected as representatives to 
congresses, conferences, and executive meetings of State, 
Trade Union and Co-operative (Uniform consumers' Co- 
opeiatiVes) bodies shall be paid an'’average wage for the period 
of working time spent in the execution of these cluties. 

60 . Workers and employees leaving wofk on being called 
Wfi for serviee in the Red Army shall be paid for tWo Weeksf 
at. th^ average wage. 

'81. Emplpy^eea absenting themselves froth "their ordinary 
#drk oti theft eififdoyer's bu^neas shall have their post^ kept 
foT them, and shall be paid the average Wage, with a daily 
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allowance of not less than l-24th of their monthly wages ; 
in addition, they shall be compensated for expenses involved, 
in a manner and to an extent to be fixed by tlie People’8 
Commissariat for Labour. 

Worker’s Change of Residence 

82. When an employee at the order of the management 
of an institution or enterprise is, transfer red from one locality 
to another, involving a change of residence (Article 37), he 
shall be compensated for all expenses connected with removal, 
and shall be paid a daily allowance for each day spent on 
removal, with six days extra, at a rate not less than l-24th 
of his monthly wages ; in addition, he shall be paid a single 
allowance equivalent to his monthly wage at his former 
employment, and, if the members of his family remove with 
him, a further single allowance equivalent to one-quarter of 
his monthly wage for each member of the family. 

Damage by Workers 

83. An employee occasioning damage to appliances, goods, 
or materials, either through carelessness or through non- 
observance of the regulations for internal management, may, 
at the decision of the Disputes Commission, have his wages 
reduced by a sum equivalent to the damage done, but not 
more than one-third of his monthly wages. 

Incapacity 

92. Employees temporarily incapacitated shall retain their 
posts at their place of employment for a period of not less 
than two months if the incapacity is due to illness, or for 
four months if the incapacity is due to child-bearing (Articles 
47 and 132). 

Insolvency of Employer 

93. Should |he employer become insolvent, all payments 
to employees arising out of collective and labour agreements 
shah receive preference over all other liabilities of the em- 
ployer. 
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Working Day 

94. The normal working day both on productive work and 
on work auxiliary to production must not exceed eight hours. 

Note .. — ^The People’s Commissariat for Labour, in agreement 
with the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, may designate 
certain categories of responsible political. Trade Union, and 
Soviet workers whose working hours shall not be subject to 
the provisions of this Article. 

95. The working day may not exceed six hours (a) for 
persons between the ages of sixteen and eighteen , (6) for 
persons engaged upon mental and clerical work, with the 
exception of work directly connected wdth production, and 
(c) for persons engaged upon underground work, to be specified 
in a list of trades to be drawn up by the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Labour. 

Persons engaged upon exceptionally heavy labour, or upon 
work detrimental to health, shall have their working day 
reduced to an extent to be fixed by the People’s Commis- 
• sariat for Labour. 

96. The working day fixed by Ai’ticles 94 and 96 shall be 
reduced by one hour for night work. 

For work performed on shifts or in unbroken attendances 
at night time the hours shall be the same as in day time, 
but payment for hours worked at night time shall be corre- 
Bjiondingly increased, viz,, by l-7th (Article 94) and l-6th 
(Article 95) respectively. 

Workers on piece rates shall receive for each hour of night 
work, in addition to their piece-work earnings, l-7th or l-5th 
(in accordance with Articles 94 and 95 respectively) of the 
hourly wage appropriate to their category of labour. 

Note . — Night work shall be regarded as work performed 
between the hours of 10 p.m, amf 6 a.m. 

Home Workers, Agricultural Workers, etc. 

97. Home workers, agricultural workers, workers employed 
on repair or breakdown work, and similar wor'kets engaged 
upbn permanent employment and paid monthly, may have 
their working hours divided into periods of any length, \rith 
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the proviso that the number of breaks in their work shall 
not exceed two per day, and that the number of hours worked 
per month shall not exceed the normal monthly number of 
working hours (Article 94). 

Overtime 

103. As a general rule, work in excess of the normal day 
(overtime) is forbidden, 

104 Overtime shall bo permitted in the following excep- 
tional circumstances : — 

{a) For the performance of work essential to the defence 
of the Eepublic, or to avoid social calamities. 

(6) In order to remove accidental and unforeseen hindrances 
to the correct functioning of the socially necessary 
labour of water supply, lighting, sanitation, transport, 
and postal, telegraphic and telephonic communications. 

(c) For the conclusion of a piece of work already begun 

which has been interrupted by accidental or unfore- 
seen technical hindrances preventing its conclusion 
in normal working hours, if the cessation of such 
work would occasion damage to materials or machinery. 

(d) For the performance of repair or breakdown work on 

machinery or equipment, if the damage done occasions 
the enforced idleness of a considerable number of 
workers. 

Note . — Overtime permitted by the provisions of this para- 
graph may be performed only by the decision of the local 
Disputes Commission, and, where such does not exist, by 
agreement with the appropriate Trade Union and the sanction 
of the Inspector of Labour. In cases of urgency the InSpectCr 
of Labour may be informed subsequent to the performance 
of overtime. 

105. Persons under eighteen years of age are absolutely 
forbidden to perform overtime. 

Holidays , 

109. Every employee shall be entitled to a weekly unin- 
tetrupted rest period of not less than forty-two hours. The 
days set aside for the weekly rest shall be established by the 
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local Departments of Labour in agreement with the Trades 
Councils, and may be either Sundays or any other day in the 
week, as best accords with the nationality and religion of the 
workers of the given locality. 

111. The performance of work is forbidden upon the follow- 
ing holidays : — 

(a) January 1 : New Year’s Day 

(b) January 22 : The anniversary of January 9, 190S 

(Bloody Sunday). 

(c) March 12 ; The anniversary of the overthrow of the 

autocracy. 

(d) March 18 : The anniversary of the Paris Commune. 

(e) May 1 : International Labour Day. 

(/) November 7 : The anniversary of the Proletarian 
Revolution. 

112. The Departments of Labour, in agreement with the 
Provincial Councils of Trade Unions, shall fix, in addition 
to the holidays established in Article 111, special holidays, 
not exceeding ten per year, in accordance with the demands 
of local conditions, the composition of the population, the 
n^itional holidays, etc. 

Note. — ^The People's Commissariat for Labour, in agreement 
with the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, shall draw up 
a list of enterprises and institutions where, owing to its nature, 
the work must be continued uninterruptedly on all or any 
of the rest days and holidays mentioned in the foregoing 
articles. 

Annual Holiday 

114. All persons employed on hire, and w'ho have worked 
for an uninterrupted period of not less than 5^ months, are 
entitled to a holiday once a year,* of not less than one fort- 
night. For persons under eighteen years of age the ordinary 
annual holiday shall be not less than one month. 

Note. — ^Tho continuous period of employment which accord- 
ing to this Article entitles the employee to o^rdinary leave 
shall not be regarded as interrupted by the transfer of the 
worker concerned, at the orders of the management, from one 
enterprise or mstitution to another, or by the voluntary 
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transfer of the employee without interruption of work from 
one State institution or enterprise to another. 

Dangerous Trades 

115, Persons worlung in specially unhealthy or dangerous 
employment shall he entitled, in addition to the ordinary 
leave provided for in Ai’ticle 114, to supplementary leave of 
not less than one fortnight. 

A list of industries and trades in which supplementary 
leave shall be awarded shall be drawn up by the People’s 
Commissariat for Labour. 

119. Sickness and maternity leave shall not interfere with 
the ordinary and supplementary leave provided for in Articles 
114 and 116. 

Women and Young Persons 

129. The employment of women and persons under the age 
of eighteen on exceptionally heavy or unhealthy work, or on 
work underground, is forbidden. 

A list of trades considered too heavy or unhealthy, and 
also the lunits of w'eights to be carried, separately for women 
and minors, shall he drawn up by the People’s Commissariat 
for Labour in agreement with the All-Russian Council of 
Trade Unions. 

130. Women and persons mrder eighteen year^ of age are 
forbidden ta .perform night work. 

People’s Commissariat for Labour, in agreement 
with the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, may sanction 
the employment of adult women on night w^ork in certain 
branches of industry where circumstances of special urgency 
demand it. -<1 

131. The employment of pregnant or breast-feeding women 
upon night ivork or overtime is forbidden unconditionally. 

Women and Pregnancy ) v. - 

... . l’32‘.”'Wdmcai engaged upon physical labour shall be released 
from employment for a period of eight weeks before and 
eight weeks after confinement, and women employed upon 
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clerical and mental -work for a period of &ix weeks before 
and six weeks after confinement (Article 181). 

Note . — The People’s Commissariat for Labour shall draw 
np a list of clerical and mental employments where, on account 
of special circumstances, the period of maternity leave shall 
be fixed at eight weeks before and eight weeks after confine- 
ment. 

133. Women from the first month of their pregnancy shall 
not be sent to perform duties away from their place of per- 
manent employment without their consent. 

Nursing Mothers 

134. Nursing mothers shall be allowed, in addition to the 
ordinary break periods (Article 100), supplementary breaks 
for the purpose of nursing their infants. The exact period 
of these breaks shall be established by the regulations for 
internal management, but the breaks for nursing purposes 
shall not take place less often than every three and a half 
hours, and shall last not less than one half-hour, 

Nursing breaks shall be regarded as working time. 

Children 

136. The emplo 3 rment of persons under sixteen years of 
age is forbidden, 

Note . — In exceptional circumstances the Inspectors of 
Labour may, in accordance with special instructions to be 
issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour in agreement 
with the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, sanction the 
employment of persons not less than fourteen years of age.^ 
136. Persons under sixteen years of age already engaged 
upon employment, or who shall he employed in accordance 
with Article 135, shall work a four-hour day. 

138. No enterprise may be started or restarted or trans- 
ferred to another building without the sanction of the Labour 
Inspectorate and the industrial and technical sanitary autho- 
rities. — ■' 

1 Considerable numbers of children are employed in Russia. .. 
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Sanitation and Safety 

139. Every enterprise and institution shall take adequate 
measures to avert or minimize dangerous conditions of labour, 
to prevent accidents, and to maintain the place of work in 
a proper sanitary and hj^giemc condition, in accordance with 
the general and the special regulations for each branch of 
industry issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour. 

Special Conditions 

141. Where work is of a dangerou.s nature, or must be 
performed in abnormal temperatures or in damp places, or 
where it involves dirtying the body, and also where provisions 
of social hygiene demand, the w'oikers must be provided at 
the expense of the undertaking with special clothing and 
protective appliances (goggles, masks, respirators, soap, etc.) 
in accordance with, and to an extent to ho established by lists 
drawn up by the People’s Commissariat for Labour. 

Poisoning 

142. In trades liable to the danger of industrial poisoning 
the workers shall be supplied with fatty foods or other 
neutralizing agencies in accordance with a list, and to an 
extent, to be established by the People’s Commissariat for 
Labour. These articles shall be supplied at the cost of the 
undertaking. 

Note . — Where special clothing, protective appliances, or 
anti-toxic articles (Articles 141 and 142) are not issued by 
the undertaking, hut are acquired by the workers themselves, 
the latter must be repaid the actual cost of such articles. 

% 

Compulsory Medical Examination 

143. The People's Commissariat for Labour and its local 
departments may in the case of specially dangerous occupations 
demand -a cSmpnlsory preliminary medical examination of 
all hired workers or special groups of workers (wmmen and 
minors), and subsequent periodical re-examinations. 
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Display Rules 

146. Enterprises, institutions, and estates shall be obliged 
to display in a conspicuous place all existing rules and regu- 
lations for the protection of workers, and keep all books 
appropriate to these regulations as shall be demanded by 
the People’s Commissariat for Labour. 

Inspectors 

147. Labour Inspectors shall be elected for a fixed period 
by the Councils of Trade Unions with the confirmation of 
the People’s Commissariat for Labour. 

148. To fulfil the objects indicated in Article 146 the 
Labour Inspection authorities shall perform the following 
duties : — 

(а) They shall visit at any time of the night or day the 

enterprises, institutions, and estates in their district, 
and all places where work is performed, as w^ell as 
all institutions connected with them provided for the 
workers (houses, hospitals, creches, baths, etc.). 

(б) They shall demand from the ovmer or manager of the 

undertaking, institution, or estate any explanation 
required and all essential hooks, documents, and 
information. 

(c) They shall give their opinions concerning the starting 
of enterprises or any part of them. 

{d) They shall give instructions, which shall be binding 
upon State, public, or private institutions, enterprises, 
estates, or persons, for the discontinuance of any 
infringement of the regulations for the protection of 
labour or any defect in ■yfieir observance noted by 
them. 

(e) They shall see that all infringements of the present 
Code or of decrees, instructions, regulations, and other 
acts of the Soviet authorities, directed towards the 
protection of the life and health of thif workers, are 
brought up before the courts of law or dealt with 
by administrative jurisdiction. 
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Trade Unions ' 

151. Trade (Industrial) Unions uniting citizens working 
for hire in State, public and private enterprises, institutions, 
and estates shall ho entitled to represent hired workers before 
various bodies as a party to collective agreements, and also 
to represent them in all matters affecting their labour and 
general conditions. 

152. Trade (Industrial) Unions organized in accordance 
with principles laid down by their congresses are not obliged 
to register with the State bodies set up for the registration 
of societies and unions, but shall register in their own inter- 
union organizations in a manner to be defined by the All- 
Russian Congress of Trade Unions. 

154. Trade (Industrial) Unions shall have the right -of 
(a) acq[uiring and possessing property, and (b) concluding all 
kinds of agreements, transactions, etc., in accordance with 
existing legislation. 

Note . — All rights enjoyed by Trade (Industrial) Unions 
shall also be enjoyed by their inter-union combinations. 

155. In accordance with Article 16 of the Constitution of 
the R.S.E.S.R. all State organs are obliged to give every 
possible assistance to Trade (Industrial) Unions and their 
combinations, as e.g., supplying them with furnished accom- 
modation for their labour halls and trade union halls, offering 
them special privileges in the use of postal, telegraphic, 
telephonic, railway, and water communications, etc. 

Factory, etc., Committees 

156. The basic organ of the Trade Union in an enterprise, 
institution, or estate shall be the workers’ committee (factory 
or workshop, pit, local, eto»), or the delegate empowered by 
the union acting in place of a committee. 

Note 1. — ^The Method of electing a committee by the workers 
of an enterprise, institution, or estate shall be defined by 
the Trade (Industrial) Union concerned. 

Note 2. — In • naval and military departpients workers’ 
Committees shall be organized and shall function in accordance 
with special regulations to be issued by the People’s Coiur 
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missariat for Labour in agreement with the Revolutionary 
Military Council and tbo All-Russian Council of Trade Unions. 

168. The functions of the committee (Article 166) shall 
be : — 

(ft) To represent and defend the interests of the workers 
combined by it before the management of the enter- 
prise, institution, or estate in all questions affecting 
their labour and general conditions. 

(&) To act as their representative on Government and 
public bodies. 

(fi) To supervise the correct execution by the management 
of the enterprise, institution, or estate of the legal 
provisions for the protection of labour, social insurance, 
the payment of wages, sanitation, and technical safety 
precautions, and also to co-operate on the State 
bodies concerned with labour protection. 

{d) To adopt measures for the improvement of the cultural 
and material conditions of the workers. 

(e) To assist the normal progress of production in State 
enterprises and to participate, through the appropriate 
Trade (Industrial) Union, in the regulation and 
organization of the economic life of the country. 

159. The management shall be informed of the election of 
a committee and when it begins its functions. The number 
of members of the committee who shall be released from their 
ordinary employment to perform the work of the committee 
shall be as follows ; — 


tTumboi of workers m the enterpriao. 
institution, or estate. 

Number of persons to be 
released full time, 

Up to 300 ^ . 

1 

From 300-1,000 

2 

From 1,000-6.000 

3 

bver 6,000 

5 


Members of a committee shall be released frOm employment 
by the management acting upon a resolution of the Com- 
-mittee. 
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160. Members of a committee released from their perma- 
nent employment to perform the work of the committee shall 
retain the wages appropriate to their labour qualifications, 
but not less than their appropriate wages scale. Such released 
members of the committee shall be guaranteed, on the con- 
clusion of their committee functions, continuance of employ- 
ment in the enterprise, institution, or estate concerned, on 
the basis of the hiring agreement in force at the time of elec- 
tion, and of any alterations effected in the agreement during 
their membership of the committee. 

Members of a committee may be discharged, after the 
general regulations concerning the cessation or annulment 
of labour agreements (Articles 44 and 47) have been observed, 
only with the consent of the Trade (Industrial) Union con- 
cerned. 

161. The management of an enterprise, institution, or 
estate shall put no hindrance in the way of the activities of 
the committees and the bodies (general and delegate meetings) 
electing them. 

(а) General and delegate meetings, as a rule, shall be held 

out of worldng time ; they may be held in working 
time when the meeting is to elect delegates to State 
bodies (Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, 
and social insurance bodies), or to Trade Union Con- 
gresses ; in other extraordinary circumstances the 
consent of the management must be obtained. This 
rule applies to departmental meetings. 

(б) Meetings of the committee shall also, as a general rule, 

be held out of working hours, and only in exceptional 
circumstances and with the consent of the manage- 
ment may all the workers of the committee be released 
from their employment in order to hold a meeting. 

(c) The management must inform the committee within 
tliree days of the employment of new workers, and 
must give it three days’ notice of proposed discharges. 

162. The cost of maintaining the workers’ committee shall 
be supplied by* the management of the enterprise, institution, 
or estate, on an estimate to be fixed by the Trade Union 
concerned, but not exceeding 2 per cent, of the total wages 
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of iho employoGR in the given enterprise, institution, or estate. 

166. Members of Trade Union Executive Committees and 
their mandated representatives, and members of the workers’ 
committees (Articles 151 and 15G) shall have free access to 
any workshop, gang, department, laboratory, etc,, in the 
enterjjrise, institution, or estate. 

Disputes 

168. Infringements of the Labour Code and disputes con- 
nected with the hiring of labour shall be settled either by 
the legally enforceable judgment of the People’s Courts in 
special session, or by conciliation or arbitration by tlie Assess- 
ment and Disputes Commissions, Conciliation Boards, and 
Ai’bitration Courts composed of equal representatives of the 
disputing parties. All the above institutions shall function 
on the basis of a special statute to be drawn up for each of them. 

169. All infringements of the Code of Labour Laws or 
other labour legislation, or of collective agreements, in so 
far ns they are liable to criminal prosecution, shall be dealt 
with by special sessions of the People’s Courts. These 
sessions shall be composed of a chairman — the People’s Judge 
. — and two assessors, one representing the People’s Com- 
missariat for Labour and the other representing the Trade 
Union organizations. 

All individual and group dispute.s between employers and 
employees, if not referred to a Conciliation Board, may be 
dealt with at sessions of the People’s Courts as defined above. 

170. The following causes may he dealt with by Conciliation 
Boards or Arbitration Courts ; (a) all disputes arising out of 
the conclusion, execution, interpretation, or amendment of 
collective agreements or wages agreements ; (b) all disputes 
arising out of labour agreements’ if both parties give their 
consent to such procedure, with the exception of disputes 
provided for in the first part of Article 169. 

171. Causes shall be submitted to the Conciliation Boards 
only with the consent of both parties. Causes connected with 
the execution of collective agreements shall orily come before 

, the Conciliation Boards after they have been examined by an 
Assessment and Disputes Commission and failed to receive 
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settlement. The decisions of Conciliation Boards are binding 
only if they receive the consent of the parties. 

Causes shall be referred to the Arbitration Courts only 
by mutual consent to tiie parties, whether they have beep 
examined by a Conciliation Board or not. In the case of 
disputes in State institutions or enterprises, the organs of 
the People’s Commissariat for Labour, at the request of the 
Trade Unions, shall set up Arbitration Courts, the recognition 
of which by the State institutions or enterprises is compulsory. 
In the case of very grave disputes which menace the safety 
of the State, the Arbitration Court may be appointed by 
decree of the supreme State authorities (the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee, the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries, and the Council of Labour and Defence). 

172. The Assessment and Disputes Commissions shall deal 
only with disputes arising out of the application of collective 
and labour agreements, and other questions specially defined 
in the present Code. Decisions in the Assessment and Disputes 
Commissions shall be arrived at by agreement of the parties, 
and where this cannot be obtained the matter shall be referred 
to a higher instance. 

Note . — Questions connected with the very existence of a 
collective agreement, or arising out of demands for the abro- 
gation of certain parts of an agreement, or for the inclusion 
of new or supplementary clauses to an agreement, shall not 
lie within the competence of the Assessment and Disputes 
Commissions, 

173. No appeal shall be allowed against the decisions of 
Assessment and Disputes Commissions and agreements of the 
Conciliation Boards, which shall have the force of a contract, 
or of decisions of the Arbitration Courts. 

Social Insurance 

175. Social insurance shall cover all persons working for 
hire, whether engaged in State, public, co-operative, con- 
cessionary, leased, mixed, or private enterprises, institutions, 
or estates, or with private persons, and whatever the nature 
and duration of their work and the methods of pa 3 nnent, 

176. Social insurance shall include : (a) medical assistance ; 
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(6) allowances during temporary incapacitation (e.g., from 
sickness, accident, quarantine, pregnancy, childbirth., or the 
nursing of sick members of the family) ; (c) supplementary 
allowances (e.g., for infant feeding, sick nursing, or burial) ; 
(d) unemployment allowances ; (e) disablement allowances ; 
(/) allowances to working class families on the death or un- 
traceable disappearance of the breadwinner. 

177. For the purpose of social insurance, insurance con- 
tributions shall be paid in percentage proportion to wages. 
The scale of contributions, depending upon the degree of 
nnhealthiness or dangerousness of the enterprise, shall be 
established by special decisions of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries. 

Note. — Insurance funds shall be strictly reserved for the 
insurance of the workers, and may not be diverted to any 
other purpose. 

178. Insurance contributions are payable by the enter- 
prises, institutions, estates, or persons employing hired labour 
and are not recoverable from the insured person or to be 
deducted from wages. 

181. Allowances for pregnancy and ohildbii'th shall be 
payable for the whole period of release from employment, 
as provided for in Article 132 and note to Article 132 of the 
present Code. 

Unemployment Benefit 

183. The unemployment allowance shall be fixed by the 
appropriate organs at not less than one-sixth of the average 
wage of the locality and rising with the labour category of 
the unemployed person and his experience in his trade as a 
hired worker at the time of loss pf employment. 

Noifr, — ^The unemployment allowance to minors shall vary 
with their labour category independently of their trade 
experience. 

■186. The period for which unemployment allowance shall 
be payable, according to the labour category and*the experience 
In bis trade of the unemployed person, shall he fixed by the 
Bppbqpriate organs? but the minimum period shall be not 
lese'thatt Mk baonths. 
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187. The right to insurance allowances for permanent dis- 
ablement shall be extended to all persons v/ho have worked 
for hire and who have lost their labour power by reason of 
accident, disease, or senility. 

The Council of People’s Commissaries shall fix the period 
of employment which shall confer the right to old age allow- 
ances. 

191. The non-payment by enterprises, institutions, estates, 
and individuals of the insurance contributions due from them 
(Article 178) shall in no case deprive the persons employed 
by them for hire of the right to receive the allowances provided 
for in Articles 176 ef seq. of the present Code. 

The Ceiminal Code 

The Russian Criminal Code came into operation on June 1, 
1922, and superseded all other decrees or regulations applying 
to the treatment of Crinainal offences from that date. 

The Code applies to the whole Soviet Union and may only 
be amended in accordance with local usage by sanction of 
the Central Executive Committee of the Union. 

The decree bringing the code into operation is given below : — 

Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive with reference 
to the bringing into operation of the Criminal Code of the 
R.S.E.S.R. 

For the purpose of safeguarding the Government of the 
Workers and Peasants and the revolutionary legal order from 
those attacking it and from socially dangerous elements and 
for the purpose of establishing a solid foundation for a self- 
conscious revolutionary legal position the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee decrees : — 

1. The Criminal Code shall come into force within the 
territory of the R.S.F.S.R. on June 1, 1922. 

2* From the moment of the coming into force of the Criminal 
Code all other measures which served as a basis for the punish- 
ment of crime cease to be operative. 

3. The Criming.! Code applies to all criminal actions not 
legally dealt with hefoie it came into operation. 

4, Any amendment or supplement of the Code to meefe 
local customs only has force if decreed by local Central 
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Executive Conimitteca and sanctioned by the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee. 

6. The. duty of bringing the Criminal Code into operation 
in due order on the territory of the United Soviet Republigs 
is confided to the Presidium of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee, 

M. Kamkin. 

The People’s Commissar of Justice, 

D. Kursky. 

The Secretary of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee, 

A. Enukidze. 

Clauses 1 to 4 of the Code govern its applicability to citizens 
of the Soviet Union and citizens of foreign States. 

1. The Criminal Code shall apply in case of all crimes 
committed on tho territory of the R.S.P.S.R. both by its 
citizens or by foreigners unless these latter are protected by 
the right of extra-territoriality. 

2. This Code also shall apply to all citizens of the B,.S.P.S.R. 
in the cases committed outside the Republic. 

3. This Code applies to all foreigners living in the R.S.P.S.R. 
who have committed crimes outside the Republic, against the 
basic Government structure and military power of the 
R.S.P.S.R. 

4. Contracting out of liabilities under Clauses 2 and 3 of 
the Criminal Code can only take place in virtue of special 
treaties concluded by the R.S.P.S.R. with other Governraenta. 

General Basis of Rules for lAinishment 

5. The purpose of the Criminal Code of the R.S.P.S.R, 
-is-the legal protection of the State of the Workers from crimes 
and from socially dangerous elements and the realization of 
this purpose by the application to those bre»,king the revo- 
lutionary legal order of punishment or other measures of 
social protection. 

6. Every socially dangerous action or act of neglect which 
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threatens the basis of the Soviet structure and its legal order, 
as laid down by the authority of the workers and peasants, 
during the period of transition to Communism, is considered 
as a crime. 

Clause 11 lays down that the only persons liable to punish- 
ment are those who acted either (1) intentionally or (2) with- 
out due consideration. 

Clause 17 lays down the modiheation or abolition of ordinary 
punishment to be inflicted on persons mentally abnormal at 
the time of the crime or of the trial or of the carrying out 
of the sentence of the coiu’t. 

Clause 18 lays do%vn that punishment of children up bo 
fourteen years of age must be, and punishment of young 
persons of fourteen to sixteen may be, only by medico-peda- 
gogical treatment. In any case the maximum sentence 
possible for young persons between fourteen and sixteen is 
only half that for adults, and for young persons of sixteen 
to eighteen the maximum puiudiment allowed is only two- 
thirds of that of the adult. 

Clause 19 lays down that criminal actions committed 
bon'i fida in self-defence are not piinishablo. 

Clause 21 lays down that if a period varying from three 
to five years, according to the nature of the crime (in the 
case of crimes for which the maximum sentence is not more 
than one year’s imprisonment), has elapsed since the com- 
mission of the crime and no inquiry has been held and no 
further crime committed, then punishment cannot be inflicted. 
But if the criminal has evaded trial, then the period (Clause 
22) is doubled. 

Clause 24 lays down that “ When fixing the degree of crime 
it is necessary to pay attention to the degree and character 
of the danger both from t3ie criminal and from the crime 
committed ” and (Clause 25) “ Therefore when fixing the 
degree of crime it is necessary to determine (1) whether the 
crime has been committed with the intention of re-establishing 
the power of tl^e bourgeoisie or purely in the personal interest 
of the criminal ; (2) has the crime been directed against the 
Oovernment or against a private person ; (3) has the crime 
beep committed in a state of hunger and want ; (4) has the 

I 
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crime been committed from low, covetous motives or not ; 
(5) has the crime been committed with full knowledge of the 
injury inflicted or in ignorance ; (6) has the crime been com- 
mitted by a professional criminal or old offender or for the 
first time ; (7) has the crime been committed by a group or 
gang or by a single individual ; (8) has the crime been com- 
mitted by means of violence or not ; (9) has the crime been 
premeditated or committed in anger or from levity of mind 
or under threats or compulsion of another ; (10) has the 
crime been committed by an adult or non-adult from sixteen 
to eighteen or a non-adult from fourteen to sixteen. 

26. As the punishment is a measure of protection, it must 
liave no characteristic of torture and must not cause the 
criminal any needless sufl!ering. 

27. In fixing the measure of punishment the Criminal Code 
distinguishes two categories of crimes : (a) those directed 
against the basis of the new legal order fixed by the power 
of the workers and peasants and (6) all other crimes. 

The crimes in Group (a) are considered the most dangerous, 
and the Court may not inflict punishment below the lower 
limit laid down in the Code ; for the crimes in Group (6) an 
upper limit of punishment is fixed. The lower limits of punish* 
ments may, however, only be further lowered (Clause 28) 
in exceptional circumstances, and the Court is required to 
state its reasons for so doing. Imprisonment before trial 
is calculated when computing the length of sentence of im- 
prisonment. 

Nature of Punishment and other Measures of Social 
Protection 

32. Punishments of the Criminal Code may be death or 
(a) sentence to exile from the ^^erritory of the R.S.F.S.R., 
temporarily or permanently ; (6) forfeiture of freedom with 
or without strict isolation ; (c) compulsory work without 
bping kept under guard ; (d) c'cnditional conviction ; (s) con- 
fisoation of property ; (/) fine ; {g) forfeiture ^of civil rights ; 
{h ) . discharge from service ; (i) social reprimand ; (j) an 
obligatiaa to make good the injury done. 

The death sentence (by shooting) can be inflicted by Gubernia, 
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courts and the Higher Courts and by all courts in cases of 
certain serious crimes, except that as no person under eighteen 
years may be sentenced to death, no pregnant woman may 
be sentenced to death and in ca.ses where five or more years 
have elapsed since the crime the death sentence is not allowed. 

The period of imprisonment (Clause 34) varies from one 
month up to ten years, and may bo solitary confinement or 
work in a labouring agricultural or other colony or in an 
institution. The prisoner must so far as possible be put to 
work of which he has special knowledge. 

Compulsory labour (Clause 35) may be for any time from 
seven days to one year, and is divided into work according 
to special knowledge or undifferentiated physical labour. 

First offenders may be put on probation (Clauses 36 and 
37) for a period of not less than three and not more than ten 
years. 

When punishment is by confiscation of property (Clause 38), 
articles of household necessitj- and articles necessary for the 
livelihood of the prisoners are exempt ; the instruments of 
peasant-crafts (Koustar) and agriculture are especially ex- 
empted as well as food-stuffs for the prisoner and his family 
for a period of not less than six months. 

Fines are fixed in gold roubles. 

Deprivation of rights (Clause 40) consists of deprivation 
for not more than five years of (a) active and passive electoral 
rights ; (6) active and passive electoral rights in trade unions 
and other organizations ; (c) the right to occupy responsible 
positions or to be a juror, defender in court, warrantor or 
guardian ; (d) property rights as defined by Clause 5 of Civil 
Code. 

Public reprimand is a form of punishment delivered by the 
declaration of sentence at a public meeting or a village meet- 
ing, together with a publication in the Press at the expense 
of the person reprimanded. 

Measures of social protection other than punishment include 
(Clause 46) (1) .treatment in an insticution for the mentally 
or morally defective ; (2) compulsory medical treatment ; 
(3) prohibition of any special actmty or work for a period 
of not exceeding five years ; (4) exclusion from a definite 
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area for a period of not moro than three years ; (3) placing 
a non-adult in charge of relatives. 

Regulations Governing Sentences of Imprisonment 
and Compulsory Labour 

Supervision of sentences is entrusted (Clause 51) to the 
Prisons Administration Department of the Commissariat for 
Internal Aftairs, and is carried out in the Gubernias by (1) 
the Distributing Committee, (2) Supervising Committees, 
(3) the Bureau for Compulsory Labour. Sentences, whether 
of imprisonment or compulsory labour, may (Clause 62) be 
conditionally remitted if the individual shous improved 
behaviour ; he may be released altogether or transferred to 
“ free compulsory work, i.e., not kept under guard. 

Appeals 

For reduction of sentence may be lodged by the ccnvictcd 
person, his relatives, or any relevant organization, but not 
before he has served half of it (Clause 53). 

Special Regulations for Offences against the Govern- 
ment 

1, Aiding or abetting the Counter-Revolution. 

2. Offences against the Public Administration, 

1 Definition. Any action (Clause 57) calculated to destroy, 
injure, or weaken the existence of the U.S.S.R., or to assist 
that part of the “ International Bourgeoisie ” which does 
not recognize de jure, is described as Counter-Revolutionary. 
Any act or intention which may even indirectly threaten 
the “ basic political and economic conquests of the Prole- 
tarian Revolution ” is included. ^ 

Clauses 58-67 inclusive decree the death penalty with total 
confiscation of property, for the following offences, whether 
kctnal or intended : armed insurrection, or the invasion of 
the territory of the R.S.F.S.R., or any attempt to usurp local 
or central authority ; breach of treaties concluded by the 
R.S.F.S.R. ; incitement to foreign Powers or their representa- 
tives to make war on the R.S.F.S.R., or assistance to such 
Powers when war has been dcelarecl ; incitement to civil 
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coiamotjoii, to nonpayment of taxes or to nonperformance 
of duties ; any act udiicli may cause obvious injury to the 
Dictatorsiiip of the Proletariat, even though such injury is 
not the prime motive of such act ; Piiy action tending to 
prevent or check any normal function of the Govermneirt 
and any attempt to use Government institutions to the detri- 
ment of Government activities in industrj'-, trade and trans- 
port ; sabotage of means of transport, acqneducts, public 
works of every kind ; espionage of all kinds, including the 
giving out or transmitting of confidential information ; actmties 
directed against the working class by ex-Tsarist officials, 
terroristic activities agamst the representatives of the 
E.S.P.S.R, 

Where there arc mitigating circumstances a reduced sentence 
of not less than five years may be inflicted, and in the case 
of persons participating in any of these crimes, without full 
realization of their ultimate objective, a reduced sentence 
of not less than three 5'ears in both cases, with confiscation 
of all property Tor abetting the above ciimes by conceal- 
ment, etc., not less than one year’s imprisonment (Clause 68). 

Propaganda against the Soviet Government, and against 
tho fulfilment of the obligations of citizcnslnp, is punishable 
by not less than three years’ solitary confinement ; in time 
of war or political crisis the same crimes incur the death penalty 
(Clause 69). 

Persons convicted of agitation in favour of the International 
Bourgeoisie may he exiled, and incur tlie death penalty if 
they return to the territory of R.S.E.S.R. without authori- 
zation (Clause 71). 

The preparation, harbouring or distribution of counter- 
revolutionary literature incurs a penalty of not less than one 
year’s imprisonment, andHhe invention or propagation of 
any rumour liable to cause panic, not less than six months, 

2, Offences against the Public Administration. 

(a) Definition (Clause 74). Any act tending to destruct the 
normal operation of the organs of governance, when accom- 
panied by opposition to the laws of the Soviet Power, and 
any other act tending to weaken the strength and authorifiy 
of the E.S.P.S.R. 
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(6) P&mliks (Clause 76). For armed participation in riots, 
pogroms, arson or other destruction of property or means 
of communication, rescue of arrested persona, rape, resistance 
to the authorities ; for the instigators, and all others per- 
sonally convicted of violence, the death penalty, or if mitigat- 
ing circumstances, not less than three years’ imprisonment 
udth confiscation of all property. For all other armed parti- 
cipants, not less than two years with total or partial confis- 
cation of property. For unarmed participants, not less than 
one year’s imprisonment ; for persons not directly participant, 
hut abetting, not less than six months. 

(Clause 76). For organized attack on individuals or on 
railway trains, whether or not accompanied by murder or 
robbery, and for aiding and abetting such acts, the same 
penalties as above. 

(Clause 77). For participating in disorders unaccompanied 
by grave crime, not less than two years’ imprisonment for 
the leaders, six months for others, 

(Clause 78.) For mass-refusal to pay taxes or fulfil the 
obligations of citizenship, for the leaders not less than one 
year, with confiscation of all or part of their property ; for 
others, six months or a fine twice the amount of the default, 
(Clause 79.) For the refusal by individuals to pay taxes 
or to fulfil their obligations in the first instance, an appro- 
priate fine and for repeated or persistent non-compliance, 
six months’ imprisonment, or confiscation of all or part of 
their property. The same penalty applies to concealment 
in whole or in part of inheritances. 

(Clause 80.) For organized concealment or falsification of 
data upon which taxation or the calculation of other obliga- 
tions is based — as the quantity of produce, the area of land 
sown, or of meadows and kitchen-gardens and forests, the 
number of cattle — and for organized production of inferior 
materials, For the prime movers, not less than one year’s 
imprisonment, with or without confiscation of property ; for 
others, six months or a fine of twice the amount defaulted. 

(Clause 81.) Destroying necessary records oi persons liable 
to conscription, three months, or a fine of 200 golden roubles. 
Avoiding conscription, a fine of not less than 300 gold roubles, 
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with or without six months, and thereafter to serve in the 
army for the usual time. Avoiding conscription by self- 
mutilation or bribery or change of name or forged documents 
or pretence of religious conviction, not less than one year’s 
imprisonment, with part confiscation of property. 

(Clause 83.) Incitement to the above offences and provo- 
cation of national enmity, not less than one year, but if 
committed in time of w'ar, then the maximum penalty. 

(Clause 85.) Forging corns, bank-notes, stamps, etc., includ- 
ing railway and other tickets, the death penalty, or not less 
than three years in mitigating circumstances. 

(Clause 86.) Resistance to the representatives of the 
authorities with violence, the death penalty, or not less than 
two years in mitigating circumstances and not less than six 
months when there is no violence. 

(Clause 87.) Offensive disrespect towards the R.S.F.S.R., 
or its representatives, abuse of official emblems, not less 
than six months’ imprisonment. 

(Clause 97.) Illegal import or export of goods or currency, 
three months’ hard labour, with confiscation of all or part 
of the goods, or fine up to 1,000 gold roubles. 

(Clause 98). 'Leaving or entering the R.S.E.S.R. without 
a valid passport, up to six months’ imprisonment, and up to 
500 gold roubles fine. For assisting such breach of laws 
by traders or Government officials, not less than one year’s 
imprisonment, with total or partial confiscation of property, 
and in serious cases the maximum penalty may be inflicted, 

(Clause 102.) Concealing objects of artistic or historic 
value, which ought to be registered or in State museums, 
up to one year’s hard labour and confiscation of the objects 
concealed, 

(Clause 104.) Illegal votings, not less than three months' 
hard labour. 

Offences Committed by Officials 

Clauses 105-117 inclusive lay down penalties for all cases 
of abuse of pdwer or breach of loyalty by functionaries, but 
exempting irregularities necessitated by circumstances. Abuse 
pf power, accompanied by or leading to violence or leading 
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to ecvere disorgaraxation of administrative services, the pro- 
mulgation of illegal sentences by judges, serious cases of em- 
bezzlement of public funds, serious bribery of public officials, 
publishing important confidential information, are punishable 
by not less than three years’ imprisonment, with or without 
coirfiscation of property, and in especially serious eases the 
maximum penalty may be inflicted. Less serious abuses of 
power or neglect of duties, or acceptance or proflering of 
bribes, or falsification of public records, are punishable by 
not less than one year’s imprisonment ; but in mitigating 
circumstances these may be simply dismissed from the public 
service, with or without fine, or repayment of monies em- 
bezzled, or reparation for damage caused. 

Penalties for Infringing the Regulations Separating 
the Churcli from the State 

(Clauses 110-124.) The death penalty may he inflicted 
for exploiting the superstitions of the masses for the over- 
throw of the>B,S.F.8.R. 

Imprisonment for periods up to and over one year, with 
or without confiscation of property, may be inflicted for 
attempts to exploit the superstitions of the masses, or for 
doctrinal teaching given to non-adults, whether in Govern- 
ment or private institutions, or for compulsion employed in 
collections in aid of churches, or religious organizations, or 
for usurpation of authority by religious cults in State insti- 
tutions, or for placing in State institutions any religious 
image, or for obstructing the performance of religious cults, 
when a breach of the peace is not involved. 

Economic ” Offences (Clauses 126-138) 

For desertion from labour, i.e.,'* non-registration with the 
appropriate institution, or non-attendance at the place of 
employment, or wilful abandonment of work, not less than 
seven days’ hard labour. When the national security is 
imperilled by such desertion, not less than six months’ hard 
labour, and confiscation in whole or in part" of property. 
For abuse of power, or negligence by managers and directors 
of State institutions, not less than. one year’s imprisonment. 
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For non-fulfilment of contracts with State institutions, if a, 
criminal motive can be proved, not less than two years’ 
imprisonment, and in especially serious cases, the death penalty. 

For illegal distribution of produce, not less than one year’s 
imprisonment or three years in time of war, or the death 
penalty in very serious cases. For breach of any of the regu- 
lations governing tlio hire and employment of labour, social 
insurance, not less than 100 gold roubles fine, and up to 
twelve months’ imprisonment ; if a group of workmen are 
affected, not less than 1,000 gold roubles fine, and less than 
twelve months’ imprisonment. For charging vStatc employees 
or workers a higher rent than that fixed by law, and for 
illegal eviction, not less than six months’ hard labour. For 
increasing or decreasing the price of goods with criminal 
intent, riot less than six months and partial confiscation of 
property. For breach of regulations governing the currency 
and Foreign Exchanges, Government Officials may receive up 
to the maximum penalty ; others, a fine of not less than 
3,000 gold roubles ; or if they habitually coplravene the 
regulations, not less than one year’s imprisonment, with 
confiscation of the whole or part of the property. 

Purchase, Sale, Manufacture or Possession of Materials 
and Products Subject to Special Legal Regulation 
(Clauses 139-141) 

For illegal purchase or sale of such objects by a profes- 
sional trader, not less than six months’ imprisonment, with 
confiscation of property and prohibition of right to trade. 
For manufacture for sale of any alcoholic beverage without 
licence, or having an alcoholic percentage in excess of that 
allowed, not less than one year's imprisonment, with confis- 
cation of property. For old offenders, not less than three 
years. 

Offences against the Person (Clauses 142-178) 

For wilful murder, not less than eight years’ imprisonment ; 
if there has been a previous conviction for the same offence* 
or the motive is base, or the method employed is especially 
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unpleasant, or dangerous to numerous persons, or the murderer 
is guardian to the victim, if these aggravating circumstances 
are absent, not less than three years’ imprisonment. Eor 
wilful murder provoked by violence or insulting behaviour, 
up to three years. For homicide, when excessive violence 
is employed in self-defence from assault, up to one year. For 
abortion, with the consent of the mother but not performed 
by a medical man, or by a medical man but in unsuitable 
conditions, up to one year’s imprisonment. For abortion 
without the consent of the mother, up to five years’ im- 
prisonment. 

For homicide due to culpable negligence, up to one year’s 
imprisonment, or up to three years in cases of wilful negli- 
gence. For aiding in or inciting to the suicide of a non- 
adult or other non-responsihle person, up to three years. 
For grievous bodily harm, not less than three years, and 
not less than five years if the injiuies were caused by deliberate 
torture, or if death supervened. For less serious injury, up 
to three years. For injury done under the influence of power- 
ful emotional disturbance, or upon grave provocation, up to 
two years. For excessive violence in self-defence, up to one 
year. For infecting another with a venereal disease, up to 
three years. For wilfully causing a man to work in such 
conditions that he loses his ability to work either wholly or 
in part, not less that one year’s imprisonment. For illegal 
imprisonment, up to one year’s imprisonment. For illegal 
imprisonment in circumstances dangerous to life or health 
or accompanied by torture, up to tlrree years. For placing 
a person in a lunatic asylum, knowing him to be sane, not 
less than five years. For stealing a child, up to four years’ 
imprisonment. For abandoning another in danger, when 
there is an obligation to care fori him, imprisonment up to 
two years. For failing to render necessary assistance to 
another, for failure to inform an appropriate institution of 
another’s necessity or danger, up to six months. Failure to 
asaist.a sick person on the part of one legally reig^uired to give 
fluoh assistance, up to one year, and up to 500 gold roubles 
> bn the ps-rt of a medical practitioner, up to two years 
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Sexual Relations 

For sexual relations with immature persons, not less than 
three years ; where these relations involve perversions, not 
less than five years. For rape (Clause 169), whether by 
physical or mental violence, not less than three years, and 
not less than five years if the victim commits suicide. For 
inducing a woman to become a prostitute, npt less than 
three years, and not less than five years if the offender was 
the employer or guardian or if the victim was immature. 

For insult, including slander to another by act, word, or 
letter, up to six months and up to 500 gold roubles fine, and 
up to one year if the insult is published in printed form. For 
perjury or laying false information, one year’s imprisonment. 

Offences against Property 

For simple theft, up to six months’ hard labour. For 
larceny (a) with the aid of housebreaking implements, (6) 
by professional tliieves, (c) when the thief knew the article 
stolen to be essential to the existence of the owner, (d) with 
conspiracy, up to two years’ imprisonment. For larceny 
during a fire or flood, or the wreck of a train, or other social 
calamity, not less than two years. For stealing horses or 
horned cattle from the rural population, not less than two 
years. For the same offences committed against State 
institutions heavier penalties apply, and in exceptionally 
grave cases of large seale or systematic theft, the death penalty. 
For receiving stolen properly, up to one year, and not less 
than one year if such receiving is habitual. For pickpocketing, 
up to one year. For robbery from the person, with violence, 
hut such as to endanger life or health, up to three years, and 
when such robbery is by mbrs than one person, not less than 
three years. For robbery, with grievous bodily harm, the 
death penalty may be inflicted. For withholding of property, 
up to six months. For fraud, not less than six months, and 
not less than one year if directed against State institutions. 
For forgery, olher than of currency, etc., up to two years. 
For adulteration of goods offered for sale, or practices tending 
to deceive the purchaser as to their quality, up to one year, 
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with restitution, and prohiMtion of the right of trading ; 
and for adulteration of food-stufls calculated or likely to 
injure health, not less than one year. For the sale of bad 
grain, not less than three years if the offender is a profes- 
sional grain merchant. For money-lending at illegal interest, 
up to one year’s hard labom*. 

Military Offences 

For insubordination in the course of duties, accompanied 
hy violence, not lees than one year’s imprisonment, or not 
less than six months if there was no violence. The same 
penalties apply to insulting behaviour by a superior to a 
subordinate. For desertion, tinder six days, and if the deserter 
return voluntarily, appropriate penalty prescribed by disci- 
plinary regulations. Otherwise, for the first offence up to 
twelve months’ imprisonment and a fine of not less than 
300 roubles, hut in mitigating circumstances the fine may 
be reduced to 200 roubles and imprisonment replaced by 
six months in a disciplinary corps. For desertion a second 
time, up to three years ; and for the third time not less than 
three years, with confiscation of whole property. For deser- 
tion in time of war, or in time of peace by a superior officer, 
the death penalty, hut this may he reduced in mitigating 
circumstances. For dereliction of duty by sentries, up to two 
years. For marauding, threatening the civil population, 
robbing the dead or wounded, up to the death penalty. 

Offences against Public Health, Social Security, and 
Public Order 

For illegal manufacture or sale of poisons, up to 300 roubles 
fine or hard labour. For neglect to inform the appropriate 
authorities of infectious diseases'' of men and cattle, up to 
300 roubles fine, or hard labour. The same penalties apply 
to breach of traffic regulations on land and water and in the 
air and to non-compliance with any order legally given hy 
a police or other official in the interests of public security, 
to breach of the^regulations as to printed publications and 
photographic and cinematographic productions, to illegal 
possession of arms, to non-compliance on the part of Co- 
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operative or other siroilar officials with administrative require- 
ments as to data of production, staff, etc., to wilful misrepre- 
sentation of facts in the interests of the indiyidual or of 
associations, and to obstruction caused by religious cele- 
brations. 

Erom a consideration of the Codes and the general legal 
situation of Russia it is evident that she now possesses a 
defined body of laws fitted to the needs of the country and 
permitting and protecting private trade and private enter- 
prise. Along with other professions the exercise of the legal 
profession is allowed and its functions will certainly grow 
and increase. One of the difficulties of Russian legislation 
is that it is worded rather obscurely and will probably require 
further codification at a later date. 

But there is nothing in the legal system of Russia to prevent 
full and friendly relations mth that country and so far as 
foreigners are concerned their rights will no doubt be especially 
safeguarded by their own Governments through the treaties 
entered into with the Soviet Union, 
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Foreign Policy of the U.S.S.R. 

T he aim of the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 was conceived 
by its authors, not only as the substitution of one 
Russian Government by another, but the beginning of a 
process of emancipation of the workers and peasants of the 
world from the domination of the capitalist system. The 
revolution not only affirmed a complete and sweeping state- 
ment of the Communist aim for Russia as a country but for 
Russia as the vanguard of a revolutionary movement which 
was in essence international. The objects of its Foreign 
Policy were therefore determined, not only by the interests 
of the nations and races inhabiting the geographical entity 
known as Russia in Europe and Russia in Asia, hut by the 
intention of the Bolsheviks to break with the old capitalistic 
order and give a lead to workers and peasants all over the 
world. 

One of the first actions of the Bolshevik Government after 
militarily securing its own power was to publish (on November 
10, 1917) the Diplomatic documents and Secret treaties 
arranged by the Tsar’s Government. The revelations were 
received with comparative calm by a world whose chief interest 
was^concentrated on the World War and which had never had, 
for the most part, anything hut a contempt for the Tsarist Gov- 
ernment, which was regarded as a picturesque barbarism. 

’ The repudiation of Foreign Debts by the Bolsheviks in 
Jamiairy, 1918, wordd have shaken a world at peace to its 
fbuhdations, hut did not have the same efiect ^)n a world at 
war. But when the Russian Bolsheviks showed that they did 
not accept the Allied Powers’ views on the war by concluding 
€he peace of Brest-Litovsk in March, 1918 (the tJkrainiah 
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Parliament had done this in February), it became clear that- 
the new power which had arisen had very precise and definite 
ideas which it intended to put into execution. 

The third measure, which had a very great eSect on foreign 
opinion, was the nationalization of Russian industries in 
June, 1918 — without compensation! 

The reaction against the Russian revolution began before 
the Bolsheviks took power into their hands, but with every 
step the Soviet Government took the reaction became more 
intense, until finally Russia w'as cut off from diplomatic and 
economic contact with the rest of the world, invaded by armed 
forces, ravaged by subsidized risings within her own territory 
and economically blockaded. 

During this period one aspect of Russia’s Foreign Policy 
was reduced to very simple terms — ^the fight for existence ; and 
during the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, when Generals Kolchak, 
Denikin, Yudenitoh, Wrangel and others were fightiag in 
Russia with English, French, American and other assistance,, 
the attack on Russia very naturally begat a marked Russian 
national patriotism. This drew Russian men and v/omen 
from social groups normally opposed to the Bolsheviks to the 
support of the Government of the day, the Bolshevik Govern'' 
ment, in defence of their country. 

But even while this attack on Russia was going on, another 
aspect of Foreign Policy was being explored and tentative 
feelers put out toward the restoration of trade relations with 
other countries. 

Economic arrangements with Germany were being discussed 
with those interested as early as 1918, w'hile the war party in 
Germany were still discussing the military occupation of 
Russia, and in the spring of 1918 a detailed plan of possible 
concessions was drawn up '%y the Russian Government as a 
means of attracting foreign capital. Since that time the fight 
for national existence has merged into the struggle for recog- 
nition on eq^ual terms, and the economic policy has developed 
into a tremendous programme of development of the resources 
of the Union and of State trading with the world at large. 

Just as a great shock was given to the capitalist world by 
the repudiation of debts and the nationalization decrees 
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1918, iso a rcassvtrance was given to the capitalist world by the 
New Eoonomic Policy of 1921. And since 1021 the diplomatic 
history of the Soviet Union has been largely a history- 
according to M. Chichcrin, the Comissioner for Poreign Afiairs — 
of the evolntion of economic relations nith other countries. 
It may be characterized thus : — 

“On the part of the capitaUat Poweia it started with a migimder- 
standing. They thought tiiat the eatablisiiment of economic relations 
with U3 would mean peaceful penetration of the kind which is being 
practised, for instance, in Morocco — ^thafc is to say, the gradual estab- 
lishment of the supremacy of foreign capital in the Soviet Republics. 
This was the meaning of Lloyd George’s formula of taming the Bol- 
Bhevika by means of trade. This was the attempt made ot Genoa.” 
[Russian InformeUion and Review, Nov. 24, 1023. Interview with 
G. V. Chicherin.) 

The attitude of the Soviet representatives at the Genoa 
Conference and then later on at the Hague was a logically 
conceived resistance to this penetration as a necessity of 
Rtissia’s position on the one hand for the maintenanoe of politi- 
cal independence and on the other for the safeguarding of the 
resources of Russia for the use of the citizens of the Soviet 
Union. 

The new Economic Policy of Bolshevism in 1921 has been 
characterized inside Russia and out as a retreat of Bolshevism. 
Lenin put it in an article in the Moscow Press in November^ 
1921, on the anniversary of the revolution. " We have with- 
drawn to State Capitalism. But we withdrew within measure. 
We are now withdrawing as far as State regulation of commerce. 
But we shall withdraw within measure.” 

Nevertheless this retreat, followed as it inevitably was by 
a atahilization of social and legal relationship inside the Union, 
has had the effect of conapletely I'll® attitude of other 

States in the world to Pvussia. And it has correspondingly 
involved a change in Russia’s own foreign policy. 

The Russian Government is of course composed of Commun- 
ists, but, as a government, it does not propagand Communism, 
for its energies ate completely absorbed by the*practical work 
of internal reconstruction which is being undertaken and by 
the network of foreign diplomatic and. trading relations which, 
are being recreated. 
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Aaother aspect of the Bolahevilc foreign ploicy was expressed 
in. the phrase “ The right of every nation to self-determination.” 
The statement has been used as a weapon of controversy in 
Western Europe, and it is partly on the foundation of this 
phase that the new boundaries of Western Europe have been 
drawn. But inside the boundary of the old Pvussian Empire 
and especially in the East and on the borders of that area the 
Self-determination of nations has exerted an even greater 
influence. In the case of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania and Poland the full and free recognition by the Soviet 
Government of the validity of the principle of self-deter- 
mination has made the regularization of their new national 
status vis-a-vis Russia very much easier than it would 
otherwise have been. The friendly relations of Russia and 
Turkey, Russia and Afghanistan, Russia and Mongolia also 
depend to a large extent on the rc-cegnition of this national 
right. 

There is undoubtedly a discord between the recognition by 
the Russian Government of the right to self-determination on 
the one hand and the Communist doctrine of the class-war and 
extension of the world revolution by the battle the prole- 
tariat against the bourgeois classes. But just as a condition 
of practical compromise has been reached in the internal 
afiairs of the Soviet Union by which it is possible for capita,! 
to be employed and for capitalists to make profits, so in inter- 
national afiairs a compromise is being reached by which the 
existing Soviet Union is treated and considered os a State of 
a kind capable of entering into normal relations with other 
States. 

That there are contradictions in this conception of the 
position of the Soviet Union between its international type of 
organization and its practical and geographical limitations 
docs not put it outside the category of the European States, 
it rather tends to stamp it as a very human institution 
which lives and thrives with apparently irreconcilable contra- 
dictions battling within it. There are a good many apparent 
contradictions *in the unwritten English constitution, not to 
^peak of those in France and the United States, But there 
lire even greater contradictions between fundamental Misslim 
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notions of the spread of that religion and the actual political 
position of the Muslim peoples. 

Without carrying these reflections to their conclusion, it is 
certain that no mere appearance of inconsistency or logical 
contradiction will prevent a State flourishing if it guards its 
frontier, cares for its people and makes a sufficient use -of its 
own natural resources. The Foreign Policy of the Soviet 
Union at the present time is conditioned by the facts of the 
international political economic situation — that is to say, that 
it is directed towards the renewing of peaceful trading and 
diplomatic relations with all peoples and toward a policy of 
mutual disarmament. 

The following extracts from speeches, writings or interviews 
with leading members of the Government of the Soviet Union 
and with leading Russian Communists show clearly the existing 
state of things. 

Speaking of the results of British recognition of the Soviet 
Government, M. Chicherin told an interviewer ; — 

“ Unrestricted recognition is an extremely prudent act, while at the 
same time it shows the determination of the working masses. . . ■ Mr. 
Macdonald’s Government knows that we shall maintain our principles 
and our world policy which, both in East and in West, is foreign to any 
spirit of aggression. If the British Government is equally inclined to 
peace, the disputed questions will he easily settled. In the economio 
sphere Mr. Macdonald’s Government knows what importance we 
attribute to credits, the granting of which will facilitate the solution 
of outstanding problems between us.” 

Mr. L. B. Kamenev, speaking at a Communist Party Con- 
ference in Russia on May 8, 1924, said : — 

“ Our connection with the European markets and with European 
countries is highly desirable. But it is desirable on purely business 
grounds. , . . We demand, however,'* two preliminary conditions. 
In the first place, they must recognize that the revolution brought 
about by our peasants and workers can never be nullified. That our 
November conquest and all that we have gained in the struggle with 
the (jounter-revolutionaries can never be struck out with the blue 
pencil of a diplomat.” „ 

M. Beoit Trotsky, speaking to the Moscow Soviet on April 
36, 1924, said:— 
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“ Our mineral -wealth, our oil deposits, our huge forests, all this makes 
an irresistible appeal to British Technology, to her industrial wealth. 
By uniting the two, the peoples of Busaia and Britain would go forward 
rapidly. The union of working-class Britain and the working-class 
and peasant Soviet Union would be a mighty force towards the progress 
of the whole world.” 

M. Zinoviev, the prominent Communist (but not a member 
of the Soviet Government), said at the RaiWay Men’s Confer- 
ence in Russia in April, 1924, speaking of Great Britain : — 

“We desire an agreement, but we shall not go into bondage ; we 
wish to contract a loan in Britain, to agree for the sake of it to important 
concessions, to pay interest, etc., but into bondage we shall not go. . . . 
We stand for the attraction of foreign capital.” 

M. Rakovsky, speaking at the final session of the Anglo- 
Soviet Conference in London in July, 1924, said : — 

“ The So-viet Government is not only ready, but considers it its duty 
to use all its influence in order to restore equilibrium in Europe, not 
on the foundation of military allianceb, which have always led to war, 
but on the foundation of respect for the rights of every people to an, 
independent existence " ; 

and on this basis M. Rakovsky outlined a suggested policy for 
the settlement of the Balkan question by application of the 
principle of federation in the Serb-Croat Slovene kingdom 
and the readjustment of difficulties in connection "with 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Roumania and Bulgaria. 
M. Rakovsky added ; — 

“ The Soviet Delegation will he glad to hear from the British 
Delegation of the readiness of Great Britain to s-ummon, in the most 
immediate future, an international conference on disarmament. The 
Soviet Delegation considers that the co-ordination of the efforts of all 
governments for the settlcmenj by peaceful means of the disputes 
arising between them must become one of the customary methods of 
international political life.” 

The question of the attitude of the Soviet Union to the 

League of Nations was dealt -with as follows : — 

• 

“If the Soviet Union has objected, and continues to object to the 
League of Nations, the reason for this negative attitude is the ciroum- 
■tonce that the League of Nations in its organization is nothing else 
than a method of consolidating those unjust treaties which were con* 
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olwlod aa a veaulfc of tho World War. The League of Nations ha# 
aanctifled the division of the States into victors and vanquished and 
to the first it grants the control of world policy.” 

The position of tho Soviet Government in rda-tion to tho 
Communist International ia also quite clear. The Russian 
Communist Party ia the chief national section in the Communist 
International and the leading section, hut not the only one. 

For tho deliberations and conc’uoions of this body the 
Government of the Soviet Union is certainly not technically 
or actually responsible, and the breach is widening. While 
the Communist International is preoccupied with tho projm- 
gancla of its quite defiiite ideas, which arc those which gave 
birth to the Russian Bolshevik Revolulion, the Government 
of the Soviet Union which was set up by the Bolshevik Party 
is steadily and inevitably developing into a Government of 
the federated republics which is compelled to concentrate on 
the practical problems of Russia in Europe and Russia in 
Asia and to find in them what opportunity it can of appljdng 
its ideas of social organization derived from its theoretical 
Communism. 

The extension of the Soviet Union outside Russia, which 
means the spreading of the world revolution, is now thought 
to be a task to be undertaken “ within the measure of his- 
torical necessity.” The great task which confronts the Soviet 
Government is that of raising a great group of nalions up 
several stages in the evolutionary ladder, improving education, 
transport, agriculture and developing na.tural resources. In 
the effort to raise the economic organization of production, 
the standard of life, the standard of education and of cultured 
development generally the Soviet Union Government is sin- 
cerely trying to do its best under conditions of great difficulty. 
The foreign policy of the Union is rhua inevitably conditioned 
by the immense nature of this effort it is compelled to make. 

Since the lifting of the economic blockade of Russia in 
January, 1920, the progress of Russian Foreign relations have 
been towards greater and greater stability. Thq Trade Agree- 
ment concluded with Great Britain in March, 1921, was in fact 
a preliminary treaty and involved tho de faef^ recognition of 
’ Russia as was stated at the lime in the House of Commons by 
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Mr. Lloyd George. Trade Agreements with other countries 
folio-wed and after dLcussion. at an international conference at 
Cannes, Rus.sia -was invited to take pai't in the Genoa Conference 
in April, 1922, to discuss the internaiionai situation. The 
main object cf inducing Eussia to abandon her revolutionary 
position -with regard to repudiation of debts andnationalization 
of property was unsuccessful, hut a side result of the Genoa 
Conference -was the treaty -with Germany (the Treaty of 
Rapallo). The Hague Conference follo-w'ed Genoa and was 
also ineoncluswe. In November, 1922, Russia was invited 
to the Lausanne Conference, where the relations of Turkey 
and Western Europe were discussed and treaties arranged. 
In 1923 the tendency to renew relationship with Russia became 
even more marked, and on February 2, 1924, the British 
Go-^ernment (Labour) recognized the Russian Government de 
jure. Italian rccogjntion followed soon after and then that 
of France. Recognition by Norway, Austria, Greece and 
Sweden also took place in 1924. 

The Agreements made between Eussia and other countries 
can he grouped under the following heads : — 

I. Agreements for Exchange of Prisoners of War, 

Evacuation and Repatriation. 

II. Peace Treaties and Agreements as to opting for 

Citizenship -with — 

(1) Latvia (1920 and 1921). 

(2) Lithuania (1920 and 1921). 

(3) Poland (1921). 

(4) Finland (1921). 

(5) Esthonia (1920). 

III, Temporary Agreements on basis of de facto Recog- 

nition : — g 

Austria (1921, 1922 and 1924), 

Germany (1921). 

Denmark (1923). 

Italy (1921). 

• Norway (1921). 

Czecho-Slovakia (1022). 

Great Britain (1921). 

Canada (1921 and 1922), 
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IT. Treaties based on di' jure Recognition ; — 

Germany (1922 and 1923). 

Italy (1924). 

Sweden (1924). 

V. Agreements on special Economic Questions : — 
Norway (Loan, 1922). 

Finland (Rafting of timber in rivers, 1921 and 
1922). 

(Fishing, 1922). 

(Gulf of Finland, 1923). 

(Fishing in Arctic, 1923). 

Esthonia (Rafting of timber, 1922). 

VI. Transport Agreements : — 

Latvia . . (Through railway communication 
with Riga, February 26, 1921). 
Poland . . (Railway arrangements on frontier, 
November 27, 1921). 

Finland . (Railway arrangements, December 
14, 1921, and October 28, 1922). 
(Navigation on Neva, June 6, 1923), 

VII. Agreements for mutual return of Ships : — 

Germany (April 23, 1923). 

Finland (August 12, 1922). 

VTII. Agreements with regard to Posts and Telegraphs ; — '* ' 
Latvia . . (Post and Telegraph, March 3, 1921). 

(Trade Parcels, January 12, 1922), 
Poland . . (Postal-Telegraph connection, May 
24, 1923). 

Finland. . (Telegraphs, June 13, 1922). 

(Posts, April 22, 1922). 

Esthonia . (Telegraphs, March 16, 1921). 

(Posts, May 18, 1921). 

(Railway Communication, Septem- 
ber 17, 1920). 

(Direct passenger and freight com- 
munication, June 5^^ 1923). 

IXi Delimitation of Frontiers : — 

fl) Poland (June I, 1921). 

Warsaw (January 34, 1922). 
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(2) Finland (March 21, 1922 ; June 1, 1922), 
X. Special Problems : — 

Austria. . (accommodation for Ambassadors, 
July 28. 1923). 

Great 

Britain. . (Submarine Cable, Lerwick- Alexan- 
drovsk, August 16, 1921). 

Germany. (Courier Service, May, 1921). 

Latvia . . (Arrested and Imprisoned Persons, 
August 16, 1922). 

The policy of the Soviet Union in relation to Eastern coun<- 
tries was declared when on November 2, 1917, the Soviet 
Goverrrment declared the rights of the self-determination of 
all peoples included in the former Russian Empire, On 
November 22, 1917, there was published "The Proclamation 
to all Mussulmans of Russia and the East,” which stated the 
Soviet Govemm^t’s refusal to continue the Tsarist policy of 
colonial exploit^ion. In the West, Russia is obliged to be 
constantly on guard against stronger forces. In the East, 
Russia is economically stronger and uses its position to prevent 
exploitation by Western European powers. As M. Chioherin 
has stated, Russia can only gain by the greatest possible 
development of the Eastern countries and Eastern peoples. 

All treaties of Soviet Russia and Eastern countries are based 
on de jure recognition and these include treaties of friendship 
with Mongolia, Turkey, Bokhara and Khorezm (Khiva). 
(The two latter are now incorporated in the Uzbek and Tur- 
koman Soviet Republics). 

The treaties at present in force between the Soviet Union 
and Eastern countries are as follows : — 

Afghanistan. Peace Treaty, Moscow, February 28, 1921. 

^ Bokhara . . . Union Treaty, Moscow, March 4, 1921. 

Economic Agreement, Moscow, August 9, 

1922. 

Custom House Agreement, Moscow, May 31, 

1923. 

Amu-Darya Flotilla, Moscow, April 30, 1923. 

^ Since merged in the Soviet XTnion. 
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Mongolia. . . General Treaty, Moscow, November 5, 1921. 
Property, Urga, May 31, 1922. 

< Persia .... General Treaty, Moscow, February 26, 1921. 

Postal Convention, Moscow, April 25, 1923. 
Telegraph Convention, Moscow, April 2 7 , 
1923. 

Turkeyx . . . General Treaty, Moscow, March 16, 1921. 

War Prisoners, Moscow, March 28, 1921. 
Turkey and Tran&caucasus : 

Treaty of Friendship in which R.S.F.S.R. 

participated, April 13, 1921. 
Postal-Telegraph Convention, Tiflis, July 9, 
1922.’' 

Railway Contention, Tifng, July 9, 1922. 

1 Khorezm (Khiva) ; 

Uiaon Treaty, Moscow, September 13, 1920. 
Economic Treaty, Tashkent, June 29, 1922. 
Amu-Darya Flotilla, Moscow, April 30, 1923. 

A Russian political representative has now been appointed 
to China without formal treaty and recognition is given. 

The Year os Recognitiok 

Russia in 1920 was cutoff from and isolated by practically the 
whole world. Relations were eo strained that the British 
Government, for instance, could give no authorization to its 
subjects to enter Russia, and earnestly attempted to dissuade 
those who desired to make the attempt. At Reval, in the spring 
of 1920, the Author nearly carried a minor international inci- 
dent by inviting a representative of the British Consular 
Service and a representative of the Russian Delegation to 
Esthonia to ride together with him on a matter of business in 
the same cab. 

. There were, in fact, no “ relations ” between Russian and 
British representatives, each of whom studiously ignored the 
oth^r. By 1924 the situation had bo changedjihat it almost 
appeared at one time that there was a scramble to he the first 
• to "recognize” Russia. The recognition by the Labour 

’ Since merged in the Soviet Union. 
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Government broke the diplomatic ice, so that now most of 
the great countries of the world hare representatives or Am- 
bassadors in Moscow, and at the beginning of 1925 a definite 
Treaty was concluded with Japan with whom there had been 
more serious cause for disagreement than even with Prance 
or Great Britain, inasmuch as Japan had remained in occu- 
pation of some Russian territory up to the time when negoti- 
ations began. 

The year 1924, the year of the death of Lenin (January 21, 
1924), has thus become fer Russia the j^car of recognition. 

The main diplomatic events of the year were as foIIow'S : — 

February 1. Great Britain recognized Russia de jure. 

February 7. Italy recognized Russia dc jure. Trading 
Agreement and Customs Convention 
signed. 

February 13. Norway recognized Pvussia de jure. 

February 20. Austria recognized Russia de jure. 

March 8. Greece recognized Russia de jure. 

March 13. Danzig recognized Russia de jure. 

March 15 iSweden recognized Russia de jure, Trading 
Agreement signed. Diplomatic relations 
renewed with China. 

April 2. Breakdown of Ruseo-E.oumanian negotia- 

tions on question of Bessarabia. 

May 31, China recognized Russia de jure, Sino- 
Soviet Treaty signed. 

June 18. Denmark recognized Russia de jure. 

June 23. Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement extended to 
Canada. 

July 3. Trade Treaty between Soviet Union and' 

Persia signed. 

August 8. Anglo-Soviet Treaties signed in London. 

September 18, Treaty signed between Soviet Union and 
Hungary. 

October ^8. France recognized Soviet Union de jure. 

December 9. British Government announce in King’s 
Speech refusal to ratify Anglo-Soviet 
Treaties. 
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But in addition to the events thus barely outlined a whol5 
aeries of agreements, post and telegraph, railway, air service, 
commercial and others have been made between the Soviet 
Union and other countries. Russia is once more becoming 
knit to the main economic nexus of the world, and it is only a 
■question of time before Russia enters into relations of a friendly 
character with all civilized states in the world. 

How soon the complete linking up of Russia takes place 
depends very largely on Russia herself. And the two matters 
with which the world at large is chiefly concerned are Russia’s 
repudiation of her internal credit obligations and the Russian 
Communist Party’s efforts at revolutionary propaganda out- 
side Russia. Inasmuch as the New Economic Policy imposes 
on. Russia the necessity of obtaining loans or credit abroad, it 
is fairly certain that the Soviet Union will have to consent to 
some kind of compromise with regard to the payment of debt. 
The Anglo-Russian Treaty signed by the Labour Government 
and the Government of the Soviet Union in 1924 went a con- 
siderable distance in the direction of compromise and clauses 
of a similar character will certainly ho required in any treaty 
which is eventually signed. When such a treaty is signed 
with Great Britain depends perhaps more on the question of 
propaganda than on that of debts. Propaganda in the East 
is peculiarly hurtful to the interests of Great Britain, not 
because of the possibility of the setting up of Socialist Soviet 
Republics in India or Afghanistan, for that is not the danger, 
but because it is easy to stir up trouble among a poor and 
illiterate population which may have very serious effects on 
Government organization and on the economic resources of 
the country. As it has been put in Great Britain, “ Export 
Communism,” that is very largely Communist-directed propa- 
ganda in the East, is not economic 'or political communism at 
all, but merely inflamed and excited racialism. It is, however, 
as difficult for the Soviet Government to prevent the hatching 
of plans for the exporting of such propaganda as fox the British 
Government to prevent individual newspapers pr individual 
oratoXs making. defamatory remarks about the Sovifet Union. 
The, Soviet Union Government does not allow much froe 
speech, hut it is obliged to allow free speech, within Uinits, to 
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those professing adherence to the Communist doctrines upon 
which it is founded and members of the political party from 
which the rulers of Russia are chosen. The situation as regards 
propaganda is one of the forces which act in the direction of 
separating the executive political members of the Government 
from the members of the Communist Party who do not take 
the same important part in actual work. The responsibility 
of office changes men in Russia as elsewhere, and it is clear 
that the representatives of Russia abroad take a very much 
more real and objective view of the world and of the relations 
of Russia with the rest of the word than is possible to the 
doctrinaire “ left-winger ” who stays at home. 

The Treaty with Great Britain 

For historical reasons the Treaty with Great Britain, signed 
by the British Government in February, 1924, although not 
ratified, is of the utmost importance. The influence of that 
Treaty on Russia’s relations with the world has been great, 
and in the discussion of that Treaty the fundamental consider- 
ations which govern the relations of the Soviet Union and other 
countries were brought into perspective. The main provisions 
of the Treaty are of a character similar to those which must 
guide Russia in her relations with all foreign Powers with which 
she is on an equality or to which she is inferior in economic 
or mihtary strength. 

The Anglo -Soviet Treaty 

The General Treaty, signed by the representatives of the 
British Government in August, 1924, was intended to replace 
the Trade Agreement of 1921. It was supplemented by a 
Treaty of Commerce signed at the same time. Neither 
Treaty was subsequently rsJtified, and tbe present relations 
of the Governments are therefore regulated by the Trade 
Agreement. 

The General Treaty laid down a procedure for the satis- 
faction of claimants against Russia, and it was proposed that 
when the term3*had been arranged by these claimants and the 
Soviet Government, that a further Treaty embodying the 
Settlement on this and allied questions should be included in* 
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a third Treaty ; on the signature of this third Treaty th’e Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and Northern Ireland undertook to 
^ recommend Parliament to enable them to guarantee the 
interest and sinking fund of a loan to he issued by the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Eopublics.” That is 
to say, that when an agreed settlement of claims against 
Bussia had been arrived at and on signature of a Treaty 
embodying this settlement, the British Government would 
submit the question of a loan to Parliament with a favourable 
recommendation, but the Treaty was not to come into force 
until Parliament agreed to the loan. This proposal aroused a 
storm of opposition and was a great contributing cause to the 
defeat of the Labour Government. But the proposal did not 
receive the detailed criticism to which a loan proposal would 
have been subjected in Parliament, and the pros and cons of 
the 'suggestion from a business point of view' were very little 
considered, nor was the question, of the security to be asked 
for from tho Russian Government considered in detail. The 
Russian Treaties, in fact, were considered and condemned net 
on a business but on a political basis. 

The General Treaty 

The General Treaty consists of an introduction and cighteeq 
articles divided into four chapters ; it was drafted in the English 
language. The introductory paragraph sets out that Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland [on the one hand, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the other, “ have 
decided to conclude a treaty ” for tho purpose of removing 
“ all causes of friction and disagreement between the two 
countries and to place their relations on a firm, just and 
durable basis.” The names of the plenipotentiary represent- 
atives are those given ; namefy, for Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Mr. Ramsay Maod.onald, M.P., and Mr. 
Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. ; and for the Soviet Union, Mr. C. G. 
Rakovsky, Mr. A. A. Jofie, Mr. A. E. Radchenko, Mr. A. L. 
Bcheinman and Mr. M. P. Tomsky. All pf tho Russian 
'fcepresentatives,^ with the exception of Mr. Bcheinman, were 
m^tabers of the Central Executive Committee of the Soviet 
Union ; Mr. Tomsky and. Mr. Rakovsky were, in addition, 
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members of the Presidium of that body. ftfr. Kahovsky, 
of course, was also Charge d’ Affaires in London and Deputy 
Commissar for Foreign Trade ; Mr. Tomsky was President of 
tho All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions ; Mr. 
Radchenko, President of the very important Provincial 
Council of Trade Unions of the Donetz (coalfield) basin ; 
Mr. Scheinman represented the Presidium of the Soviet 
Commissariat of Finance. Article 1 states that “ the present 
Treaty constitutes the formal general treaty in the preamble 
to the Trade Agreement . . . and replaces that agreement. 
Commercial relations between the two countries will in future 
be regulated by the Commercial Treaty signed this day by 
the representatives of the two Pow'ers.” 

Chap!®!' 1 follows and begins with Article 2, in w hich is recited 
the list of Treaties which have lost their force ; Article 3 
recites tho Treaties regarded as being in force ; Article 4 
deals with multilateral Treaxies to he regarded as being in 
force and provides for further additions by agreement. 

Chapter 2 deals v/ith Fisheries and provides in the annex to 
Article 5, the only article in the chapter, for regulation of 
the Fisheries “ contiguous to the northern coaists of the terrh 
tory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” (These 
Fisheries have a great importance for Great Britain and need 
definite regulations.) 

Chapter 4 deals with “ Miscellaneous ” matters and ineludes a 
clause dealing with propaganda as follow'a : — 

Article 16. 

'* The contracting parties solemnly affirm their desiro and intention 
to live in peace and amity with each other, scrupulously to respect 
the undoubted right of a State to order its own life within its own. 
jurisdiction in its own way, to refrain andjto restrain all persons and 
organizations under their direct and indirect control, including 
organizations in receipt of any financial assistance from them, from 
any act overt or covert liable in any way whatsoever to endanger tho 
tranquillity or prosperity of any part of the territory of tho British 
Empire or tho Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or intended to 
embitter the relations of the British Empire or the Union with their 
neighbours or an^ other countries." 

The parts of the Treaty dealt with so far will bo regarded by 
moat fiOGple a.s non-conteatioua and tho Article 16, directed to 
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the question of propaganda, is so worded as to make evasion 
very difficult, even if evasion were desired, of which the evi- 
dence on either side is very scanty. 

But Chapter 3 contains the provisions for dealing with 
claims against Russia and a loan to Russia which excited such 
great controversy. 

The first article of the chapter, Article 6, declares that the 
Soviet Union “ will satisfy ” by way of exception to the decree 
of January 28, 1918 (covering the annulment of debts of the 
former Imperial and Provisional Governments), “ the claims of 
British holders of loans ” either of the former Russian Govern- 
ments or of municipalities other than those whose holdings 
were acquired by purchase since the 16th March, 1921, and 
which were in other than British ownership prior to that date. 
The terms agreed are to be embodied in the final Treaty 
which we have here called the third Treaty “ provided thai; 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government is satisfied that such 
terms have been accepted by the holders of not less than 
one-half of the capital values of British holdings in the 
loans referred to in this article,” 

Article 7 defers consideration of claims by the British 
Government against the Soviet Government or vice versa 
arising out of events between August 4, 1914, and February 1, 
1924, to discussion at a later date. 

The subjects included are War Loans from Great Britain, 
Russian gold, Suras owed by the Governments, claims as 
regards intervention. 

Article 8 deals with claims of individuals or compardes 
against either party for loss or damage due to events between 
August 1, 1914, and date of present Treaty and “ in view of 
the admitted preponderance of the claims of British nation- 
alists ” shall he settled by the payment of a lump sum by the 
Soviet Government to the British Government. 

Article 9 provides for the setting up of a tribunal of three 
representatives from each side to examine the claims raised 
under Article 8. 

Article 10 provides for comi)ensation to British nationafists “ 
for industrial businesses or land nationalized or concessions 
nationalized or cancelled and for the setting up of a Com- 
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mission to examine these claims. Article 11 is as follows 

A second Treaty will be entered into which will contain 

1. The conditions accepted in accordance with Article 6 

(Claims of Bondholders). 

2. The amount and method of payment of compensation 

for claims under Article 8 (claims for damages). 

3. An agreed settlement of property claims other than those 

directly settled by the Government of the Union of 

Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Article 12 states : — 

Upon the signature of the Treaty referred to in Article 11 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government will recommend Parlia- 
ment to enable them to guarantee the interest and sinking 
fund of a loan to be issued by the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The amount, terms and conditions of the said'loan and the 
purposes to which it shall be applied shall be defined in the 
Treaty provided for in Article 11, which will not come into 
force until the necessary Parliamentary Authority for the 
guarantee of the said loan has been given. 

Article 13. The provisions of this chapter constitute a 
single and indivisible unit. 

Criticisms of the Treaty 

Many criticisms were made of the Treaty. It was stated 
that it was unfair to the British claimants against Russia, hut 
it would appear that the tribunals and commissions proposed 
to be set up are the only kind of bodies which could adjudicate 
on such claims. 

It was further alleged that the claims for War Loans and 
intervention damage put off for future consideration were of 
fundamental importance and should he considered at once. _ 
Nevertheless it is certain that the settlement of such claims is 
not prejudiced by a Treaty and that adjudication upon them 
must be the work of a much longer period than it would be 
reasonable to ask private claimants or companies to wait for 
compensation. " 

The proposed loan to Russia was the moat disputed clause 
and certainly the most disputable. The arguments against it 
were, that the amount of capital available for investment is 
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limited and onglii, not to bo made available for Russia, that 
tho loan would be a loss and fall on the shoulders of the British 
Government, that the loan would be used to pay for propa- 
ganda against Great Britain or for the pay of the Red Army in 
Russia, and a number of similar objections. The arguments 
for tho loan were that it would be largely spent in this country 
on the purchase of industrial machinery, agricultural tools and 
implements and on nev/ ships and would thus help to relieve 
unemployment in the badly hit trades and further that by”" 
helping Russia to her feet w'e were helping her agricultural 
output, particularly of cereals, and thus helping to cheapen the 
price of food in this couiAiy. 

Tho matter w'as not, Lov/cver, argued on its merits in Par- 
liament as the Labour Government v/ent out of office and the 
King dissolved Parliament before the ratification of the 
Treaties was discussed. 

The Commercial Treaty 

The Commercial Treaty provided for tho establishment of 
free commercial relations beliwecn the two countries and ex- 
tended the Export Credits Scheme to Russia. By Article 2 
the existence of the Russian Government’s Monopoly of Foreign 
Trade is recognized, carejung with it that “ The Trade Eepte- 
sentalive and Lis assistants . . . shall be members of the 
Union Embassy in London and shall, as such, enjoy all the 
privileges and immunities appertaining thereto, including 
extra-territoriality for their offices in the Embassy. The 
Soviet Government assumed responsibility for all transac- 
tions conducted by or on behalf of the Union Trade Repre- 
sentative.” Article 6 lays down : — 

“ Tlis subjects or citizens of each of tho contracting parties shall in 
the terntoriea of the other bo cxemp? from ail forma of compulsory 
military service whatsoever. . . . They shall be exempt from all 
ihbhey contributions, compulsory loans and, peoimlary taxes for war 
purposes and from compulsory billeting, except in so far as such con- 
■trffiutions, 'loans, taxes and billeting are imposed by the law of the 
•^oimtry on all the inhabitants.” 

Other ariaoles guarantee freedom of entry and egress fro^ 
ihh respeotivb cuantries, the right of free communication bj; 
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post and telegraph and questions of taxation, rights of sliipping 
and many other detailed matters are fully dealt M'ith. 

The only seriously controversial article in the Commercial 
Treaty is that regarding the diplomatic status of Russian 
Trade Representatives. Given a State-controlled Foreign 
Trade, however, the representatives of the Trading Department 
are as much Government Representatives as the Ambassador 
or Charge d’Aifaires and apart from the novelty of the functions 
discharged the according of diplomatic status introduces no 
new principle into diplomatic relations. 

The Soviet Government and Compromise 

Anyone reading the Treaties signed by the Labour Govern- 
ment representatives in 1024 must bo compelled to realize 
that the Soviet Government is prepared to go very far on the 
road of compromise in order to knit up again the links with other 
nations ruptured by the war and the Bolshevik revolution. 
It is significant indeed that the drafting of these Anglo-British 
Treaties was the precursor of agreement with Italy, France, 
and many other countries and later on vith Japan. No one 
can think that Italy under Mussolini, vho has stamped out 
Communism in Italy by severe methods, has any sentimental 
sympathy for Bolshevism ; France, if less dmstic in her treat- 
ment of Communists, is no less realist in her conception of 
Russia, and Italy and France have reopened full diplomatic 
relations with Russia and have Ambassadors at Moscow. 

For the plain significance of the Treaties is that Russia 
has abandoned her attempts at living outside the normal 
economic system of the world and while guarding her monopoly 
of Foreign Trade, wishes to be united with the other great 
Powers. ^ 

The foreign policy of Soviet Russia is shaped by her economic 
circumstances and her geographical position. Both of these 
circumstances determine Russia’s orientation toward peace. 
The need of peace and Russia’s desire to assist in the stabilizing 
tof Europe are emphasized again and again. Thus Mr. Rakov- 
at tho final session of the xAnglo-Soviet Conference made an 
^Mportant statement on European afiairs in which he stressed 
Biski “ The task before all Governments is to strengthen inter-’ 
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national peace.” And the avowed opposition of the Sovie 
Government to the organization of the League of Nations 
■based, rightly or wrongly, on the idea that the League is 
association of the victors in the World War for the r >ose - 
“ consolidating those unjust treaties which were iclud 
as a result of the World War.” . 

But Russia’s opposition to the political side of tne League 
as far as the Peace Treaties are concerned does not prevent he 
co-operating with the League in Public Health, Transport an( 
Labour organizations and there is little doubt that a modu 
viv&ndi will eventually be found whereby Russia and tb 
League of Nations can work more closely together. Mean 
while Russia raises those European questions which especial| 
concern her and which touch the position of Bessarabia, ft 
Bukovina and of Eastern Galicia. These places are only get 
graphical expressions to many people in Great Britain, b 
they are,, matte ,of intense personal concern to Russia an 
Roumania and, Russia and Poland. 

I* Bessarabia was incorporated in Roumania by the Treaty 
October 28, 1919, and Mr. Rakovsky asked the question “ 
what right did they (i.e., the Allies) dispose of the fate 
Bessarabia ^ ” For Bessarabia and for the Bukovina, whicl 
is largely populated by Ukrainians, Russia demands the righ 
of self-determination. In respect of Eastern Galicia, whiffa 
was united to Poland by decision of the Council of Ambassad 
in 1923, Russia also demands the same right. 

Another aspect of Soviet Foreign Policy is revealed p 
connection with the Convention dealing with the Straits 
leading from the Mediterranean to thu Black Sea. Russia 
wishes the Straits closed to warship: A all Powers, so isolating 
the Black Sea as a field of conflict. 

The interest of the Soviet Union^in East European and Nea 
E?istern affairs is more immediate than that of Great Britain 
or the simple reason that these affairs are matters of her ow^ 
-ifrontiers, The Balkan policy of the Soviet Union was 1« ‘ ” 
doXTO by Mr. Rakovsky at the last Anglo-Soviet Conferer 
and aims at promoting the solution of the and complioat 
diffiodlties qi that situation by a system of Federal Uni 
combined with^j^ational self-determination. This policy is 
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3 supreme importance of agriculture is realized acutely 
Russia. The first international exhibition held at Mosco-w 
le the war — during 1923 — was an Agricultural Exhibition, 
; ro'‘ ’ Jof the energy of Russia is being turned to develop 
agr. Iture and to revive cultivation by applying new 
1 moi jientifio methods. Machinery is being increasingly 
>d. 

During the seven years of war and political upheavals 
lowing on the revolutions of 1917 the agricultural life of 
3 Soviet Union reached a very low ebb. The early experi- 
mts in Communism were not understood by the peasants, 
no refused to co-operate. Since the introduction of the 
w Economic Policy in 1921 there has, however, been a 
rked revival. 

?here has been steady progress in the western and north- 
item region, particularly marked in the p»-''’Tince of Gomel, 
sre the area under intensive cultivation h doub±od, and 
application of improved modern metho is in advance 
the pre-war record. There is improvement also in the 
logda Province, and in Leningrad Province the total area 
der flax, grass and potatoes increased from 12-1 thousand 
res in 1922 to 15 2 thousand acres in 1923. The following 
ble shows how agriculture has improved in the province- 
-Pskov : — 

■0 
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In the central region of Russia, the Industrial Region, 
lere has been an even more vigorous revival. In Kaluga. 
ovince the area under grass increased by 66 per cent, in 
•23, and the total area under cultivation in this region ha» 
-hed 95 per cent, of its pre-war level. 
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The Central Black Earth region south and east of MoscoW) 
and including much of the Volga region, suffered ijartioularly, 
as it -was this territory which was invaded by Denikin and 
also in this region that the famine of 1921-2 occurred. The 
figures, however, show that an increase of cultivation is 
taking place : — 
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In the Volga region cultivation increased in the Tatar’ 
Bepuhlio from 70 5 thousand acres in 1922 to 105'5 thousand 
in 1923, and in Saratov Province from 77 8 to 104 8. 

In the south-eastern regions an improvement is also to be 
noted. 

The yoar 1923 was the first year since the war that was 
marked by a general agricultural revival. The total area 
sown in 1923 was estimated at 180,000,000 acres, of which 
120,000,000 were grain crops. This figure is about tlixee- 
<iuattef3 of the 1913 figures and probably below the actual 
figure, partly because the peasants tend to under-estimate,, 
their acreage, as it is on this basis that they .are required to' 
pay the agricultural lax. 

The greatest increase.s in 1923 occurred in the Urals, the 
Middle and Lower Volga, the Ukraine and the Northern- 
Caucasus. 

The Export of Grain 

^ By the end of 1923 the eSort of the Soviet Union to revive 
export of grain had achieved a considerable success. The 
first 100, 000*000 poods of grain (1,610,000 tons) were exported 
to the foUowhig countries and in the following quantities 
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Cou::try. 

Oiain in tons 

Germany 


488,000 

Holland 


285,000 

Fiance 


180,000 

Finland 


100,000 

Denmark .... 


90,500 

Italy 


93,500 

Turkey 


92,000 

Norway 


75.000 

Latvia 


40,000 

Belgium .... 


67,000 

Great Biitam 


32,600 

Sweden ... . . 


2.6,000 

Eathoma 


22,000 

Grceeo 


17,800 

Poland 

• • 

340 


More than liaK of these amounts consisted of rye, a grain 
iif^-hich Russian competition has already ousted that of the 
U.S.A. from seYeral markets. The amounts were : rye, 

820.000 tons ; wheat, 385,000 ; barley, 137,000 ; maize, 

40.000 ; oats, 48,000 , oilseeds, 90,000 ; various, 84,200. A 
marked change v'hich has occurred since the wa.r is a redac- 
tion of the cost of production of grain; it is now only one- 
half to two-thirds of the cost in 1913, whereas prices are now 
higher than in 1921. 

, A comparison of the 31- months to end of 1923 with annual 
average pre-war shows a great fall in total export. The 
figures are as follows : — 


Expobt op Gbajst Ilf Thousajid Toifs 


Oiwa. 

Aiuiua.1 Average, 
190S-12. 

Amount exported, 
Sept. 15, 1023 
to bee 31, 1923 

Per cent 

Rye 

600 

816 

* 136-1 

R^eat .... 

3,800 

381 

100 

Barley .... 

3,400 

136 

4-0 

Oats ..... 

1,130 

48 

4-5 

Maize 

766 

40 

5.2 

Oilseed . . . 

- 630 

96 

16‘4 

Various .... 

* 1,490 

84 

6-7 

TokaI . . 

11,805 

1,600 

13-6 
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Theae faota indicate that the worst period of Soviet agri- 
culture has been passed. In those outside Soviet Russia th# 
most important question is : Will Soviet Russia be enabled 
to take, once again, the important place she filled, pre-war, 
as a source of the food supply of the world ? 

To answer this question it is necessary to examine care- 
fully the nature extent of the problem which confronts the 
Soviet Government. What has been the effect of the revolu- 
tion on the peasants 1 What has been the effect on the dis- 
tribution of land ? What has been the effect of the revolu- 
tion on the cultivation of the land ? These questions cannot 
be answered without a study of the experience of the last 
few years and of the policy of the Soviet Government toward 
the agricultural problem. 

The Russian Peasant 

Four outstanding facts place the consideration of the agri- 
cultural problems of Russia outside the ordinary conceptions 
which an inhabitant of Great Britain or of France or Germany 
brings to it. 

Firstly, it is only about half a century ago that the peasants 
were emancipated from serfdom ; secondly, the peasantry 
form about 80 per cent, of the population ; thirdly, the 
standard of life of the peasants and the methods of agriculture 
are both at a low level ; and, fourthly, the conception of 
property in land as known to ua is foreign to Russia. 

In Stepniak’s well-known book on The Russian Peasantry 
(Wi'itten and published about forty years ago), he states ; — ■ 

“ The theory of land nationalixation, for which an extreme factor 
of social reformers have to fight so hard in Europe, is with us not a 
subversive but a conservative doctrine' It exists with us as a fact of 
universal knowledge, an ancient and traditional right, which our people 
have never renounced and never forgotten, only they did not know, 
and for the moat part do not even now know, how to protect it (Step- 
'fttiakf The Russian Peasantry, p, 633. Boutledge, 1906). 

These conceptions are Slavonic conceptions and exist 
limpng* the Balkah plains as well as in Russia. ' Prince Wassilt- 
olukofffin his study of the history of Russian agrarian legis- 
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lation, says (Stepniak T/ie Rtmiaii Peasantry, p, 11, Routledge, 
-1905) :~ 

“ There is no country in which the idea of property in land was so 
vague and unsteady as it was until very recently with us, not only in 
the minds of the peasants, hut also of the representatives and heads of 
the State. The right of use, of possession, of the occupation of land, 
has, on the contrary, been very clearly and firmly understood and 
determined from time immemorial. The very word ‘ property,’ as 
applied to land, hardly existed in ancient Russia. No equivalent to 
this neologism is to he found in old archives, charters or patents. On 
the other hand, we meet at every step with rights acquired by use and 
occupation.” 

When the peasants became serfs they found less difficulty 
in realizing the fact of their slavery than in understanding 
the law which allotted the land to the nobility by whom it 
was not tilled. “ We are yours,” they said to their masters, 
" but the land is ours.” 

The emancipation of the serfs, the revolution of 1905, 
the quickening pace of economic changes in the last twenty 
years, and finally the World War and the revolution have all 
affected the peasant, but they have not changed his funda- 
mental attitude to the land, the primitive condition of agri- 
culture has not been greatly changed, the level of standard 
of life of the peasants has not markedly improved and the 
proportion of peasants to town dwellers has not greatly 
varied. 

Because of primitive methods of culture and of lack of 
transport, famines of greater or less extent and severity 
occurred from time to time. But, at the time when Stepniak 
wrote, the rate of mortality for the whole of Russia was 
between 35 4 and 37-3 per thousand, 

“ Taking 36 as the mean, we find that in Russia, with its thin popu- 
lation and a climate as healthy as that of Norway or Sweden, the 
mortality is 100 per cent, greater than in the latter, and 112 per cent, 
greater than in the former of those countries. It is 64 per cent, greater 
than in Great Britain ; 37 per cent, greater than in Germany, and 3# 
per cent, greater than in France.” 

- A congress of the, Society of Russian Surgeons at theit 
apnual meeting in 1886, under the presidency of M. S- B. 
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Botkin, body^Siirgeon to the Emperor, exprcsBed the view 
that this excessive mortaUfcy •was primarily due to a deficiency 
of food (bread). The mortality at that time was greater 
in the central provinces than in the outlying parts. The 
average increase in Rus.sian population was M per cent, 
at that time, but death equalled birth in the central provinceSj 
lor there was no increase. 

The mortality in the central provinces in 1882 was 62 
per thousand per annum and the birth-rate 45 pei’ thousand, 
or a decrease of 17 per thousand per year. 

In Russia also at that time the death-rate in the villages 
was higher than that in the towns, although the sanitation 
of the towns was only of an “ Asiatic ” description. 

Many of the conditions of Russian life that shock the 
Western European have nothing whatsoever to do with the 
immediate effects of the World War or of the revolution ; they 
are unfortunate characteristics of a very primitive state of 
development from which the country is gradually emerging. 

Present-day figures of vital statistics show that while the 
birth-rate is 48 per thousand, the death-rate is 31, but in the 
towns the birth-rate is only 35 per thousand and the death- 
rate 36. That is to say, that now, as in 1882, the rural areas 
ore more unhealthy than the towns — the reverse of the ex- 
perience of Western Europe generally. Aird the infantile 
mortality is enormous — 440 per thousand, a figure higher 
than that of congested slum areas in Great Britain, 

These are the conditions with which the Soviet Govern- 
ment has to grapple, and they show that the question of 
" Land Reform ” in Russia is not an academic matter but a 
life and death struggle of the vast mass of the population. 

Land Holding .r 

How fundamentally different the land question in Russia 
le, is seen by a glance at the statistics of land ownership 
in the past. Up to the time of the emancipation of the serfs 
there Were only two classes of landowners, the State and 
nobility owning respectively two-thirds ancf one-third of 
the whole land of European Russia j but of course the land 
oecupied and worked by peasants, giving as a rule three 
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days to their mastere’ land (without wage or reward of any 
Jiind, of course) and having three days for themselves, but 
uometimes less. 

After the emancipation the peasants’ conditions were 
economically worse, as they were deprived of 18 1 per cent, 
of the land they had previously occupied on one specious 
pretext or another. A landless proletariat was created at 
this time. 

But from this time onward the land in the hands of 
private persons and of peasants began to grow. 



Poroontagee owned by: 

Private 

Owtieia. 

Govern- 

ments 

PoasantB. 

1877 (statistic? from 48Gubeima«) 

24 9 

44 1 

SIO 

1887 (46 Gubeimas) .... 

25 0 

42 0 

33 0 

1905 (50 Gubernias) .... 

23-8 

j 391 i 

36 1 


But a change as important as the numerical increase of 
peasant landholders was taking place ; the increase was 
among those holding up to 2 des.siatines ; those holding from 
2 to 6 dessiatines and above 6 dessiatines decreased, but 
private persons holding land increased in all groups. 

Thus the effect of the emancipation reform was to produce 
what Oganovsky, in his Outline of Economic Geography of 
U.S.S.B., calls a “democratization of land owning.’’ 

The decrease in the holdings of the nobility amounted to 
the following ; — 


185&-1877 

1877-1879 

1892-1896 

1897-1900 


517.000 dessiatines. 

741.000 

786.000 

977.000 


After the 1906 revolution the decrease was more rapid ; 
in the years 1906-10 the area of land held by the nobles 
decreased by 6,600,000 dessiatines, or 13 per cent, of the total* 
amount. While the nobilities’ lands dimmished, that of the 
middle classes and peasants increased, and up to 1877 tiws 
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land of the middle classes increased faster than that of the 
peasants, hut after 1877 the proportionate rates were reversed. 
Up to 1877 the middle classes obtained 30 per cent, more land 
than the peasants, but from 1877 to 1887 the land of the middle 
classes (in 46 Gubernias) increased by 3,300,000 dessiatines 
and that of peasants by 6,900,000 dessiatines. 

Middle-class landowners appear to have bought their lands 
for purposes of re-sale ; for every hundred dessiatines pur- 
chased in years 1875-80 they resold 42‘0 ; for years 1881 
to 1886, 55'0 ; for years 1887-92, 62'2 ; and for years 1893-98 
they resold 84'2. 

Erom 1880 to 1906 the land was purchased chiefly by 
associations of peasants ; after 1905 individual purchase, but 
of smaller areas, was more usual. 

Land purchase after 1906 grew to much greater propor- 
tions, as the Government encouraged individual ownership. 
In addition to these purchases peasants hired land as much 
as possible, so that in 1916 the distribution of land in Russia 
was as follows : — 

Land allotted to peasants after enaancipation 138,700,000 deasiatinea. 
Bought by peasants ..... 27,000,000 

Hired by peasants ..... 36,600,000 

201,300,000 

Government lands ..... 138,000,000 

Chprch or town lands .... 7,000,000 

Landowners ...... 66,000,000 

In the black-earth region of Russia the amount of land 
occupied by peasants was 88-1 per cent, of total and that of 
landowners only 11-9 per cent. The figures for the non- 
black-earth area were 92 '8 per cent, and 7-8 per cent, re- 
spectively. e 

The Revolution and the Land 

What happened at the revolution was that the peasants 
topk extra land in an irregular and spasmodic way, and the 
Bolshevik authorities have been trying to introduce ordef 
^nd method, with the results of a mass movement ever since. 
By the end of 1920 information from thirty-six Gubernia* 
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of European Russia showed that, out of 22,847,917 dessiatines 
in the hands of landowners, the peasants took 21,407,132 
dessiatines; collective enterprises, 391,614 dessiatines; and 
Soviet farms, 1,049,150 dessiatines. That is to say, that 
the peasants’ land increased from 94,720,628 dessiatines to 
116,127,780 dessiatines — or up to 99'8 per cent, of the total 
area of convenient land. 

The increase of land has not been equal, owing to the 
disparity and the amount of landowners’ land for division 
and the different Gubernias. 

But according to the official calculation of statistics from 
twenty-nine Gubernias the land per head has increased from 
1’87 dessiatines to 2-26 dessiatines, or by -39 dessiatines, 
but of this amount half was already being used as hired land 
by the peasants. 

The change in land ownership was not, however, entirely 
at the expense of the landlord class ; in many Gubernias 
the amount taken from the richer peasants was little less than 
that from the landowners. 

A comparison of areas according to methods of cultivation 
before and after the revolution is instructive in this respect : — • 


Method of cuHxvatiop. 

Porcontage of 
land holdings, 
Zontro Census in 
10 Gubernias 

Spaart Consua by 
Central Executive 
Coramittea. 


before 

World War. 

1917. 

1 

1919. 

Not sown 

12-6 

11-4 

6-6 

Cultivated up to 2 dessiatines . 

24’ 5 

59-1 

74-0 

Cultivated 2 -5 to 9 or lOdessiatines 

48-0 

21-6 

16-4 

From 9orl0tollorl2 dessiatines 

11-2 

4'6 

2-2 

Above 12 dessiatines , . • 

1 

3'7 

\ 

3'4 i 

1 

•9 


The result of the land revolution is therefore that the 
smallest and the largest farms have alike decreased, and the 
best type of holding, that from 2-6 to 9-5 dessiatines, has 
also decreased, while the small holding has increased. 

. To obtain anything like an equalization of holdings was 
impracticable, as it would have meant mass transfer of popti- 
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lation from one area of Russia to another) involving a poptila- 
tion of 20,000,000 persons. 

The general process of change in the share of land of 
different social groups continued up to 1922, hut specific 
provisions of the Land -Code now prevent it except by legal 
process and by recognized methods. 

The changes from 1917 to 1922 are shomti as follows 


BesuH of inquiiy m ecvon Bolccted 
Gubernias in industrial and purely 
nmcultural districts in Russia and the 
Groups of peasants Ufaraino (OomnusBanat of Agriculture). 

Iiolding land. Percentage of land held. 



1017. 

1020. 

1922. 

Wealthy peacaut.s 

13 5 

11 7 

11-2 

Mwidlo peasants 

42-7 

40-8 

39'2 

Poor peasants 

43 8 

47-5 

49-2 


That is to say, that up to 1922 the characteristic of the land 
redistribution was an equalization downwards. But the year 
1923 reversed this process, as shown below : — 


Amoxint of land oialtlvatod 


Cliango in peasants' lancl-holclmg from 
1922 to 1923 m porcontftgo. Calou- 
lated from observations m 30 Gubor- 
mas in cultivated land. 



1922. 

1023. 

Change ia 
percentage 
(-l-)ov(-), 

Tip to 0-5 deesmtinos .... 


11-9 

- 20-7 

0'6~1.0 dessiatines ..... 


34 7 

- 14 

t-1'5 dessiatines ..... 


336 

+ 60 

l'5-2'5 dessiatines ..... 

16-2 

16-5 

+ 86 

Above 2-5 dessiatines .... 

2-9 

3-3 

+ 13-8 


The same tendency is also confirmed by a selected inquiry 
in the Central Agricultural district in 1923 and by statistics 
of ^wing in the Ekaterinoslav Gubernia. Apart from' the 
land distributed to the peasants the Soviet Government 
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possesses a great deal of land, the extent of which is not 
accurately known. In 1921 the Government forests alone 
were calculated to cover 692,630,000 dessiatines, and there are 
several hundred million dessiatines of unpopulated or thinly 
populated areas in the Steppe and the Northern Tundra. 
Only one-fifth of the land of Soviet Russia is, in fact, culti- 
vated by the peasants, but of the remainder that which ia 
convenient for cultivation is largely in the hands of Soviet 
agricultural institutions, of which there are stated to be 4,948 
(excluding the Ukraine), with an area of nearly 2,600,000 
dessiatines. In the Ukraine the Soviet Government owns 
the sugar-beet farms of 400,000 dessiatines and about 224,000 
dessiatines used for other purposes. The total area of land 
owned and managed communally by the Soviet Government 
ia about 3,000,000 dessiatines. 

The Position of the Peasants 

The position of the peasants has been generally improved 
by the land redistribution, but is by no means so satisfactory 
as might be desired. The methods of cultivation are primi- 
tive, even simple agricultural implements are lacking and 
there is a great shortage of live stock and particularly an 
inequality in the distribution of this stock. Tho resources 
of Soviet Russia in live stock are shown in the following 
table, which, while it discloses a rise since 1922, also shows a 
very serious fall from pre-war, although the standard even 
then was not high enough. 


Live gtock m Soviet Uiiaeia in 
and 1923 compared with 1919 M 
normal. 


m 

1916 

1922. 

19S3. ' 

Working liOi-asa 

100 

64'0 

68'3 

Horses below 1 year .... 

100 

60-0 


Horses over 1 year ..... 

100 

41-2 


Oxen up to 3 years ..... 

100 

63-9 

65-7 

Oxen over 3 years 

100 

671 

42'9 

Cows ......... 

100 

81-2 


Calves 

100 

65 9 

73*3 

— — — V 
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• Actual figures give the following ; — 


Animals. 

1916. 

1923. 

Horses 

28,000,000 

19,000,000 

Horned cattle 

50,000,000 

38,000,000 

Sheep and goats 

83,000,000 

56,000,000 

Pigs 

19,000,000 

9,000,000 


But the distribution of stock is as follows : 17 per cent, 
of peasants have no stock, 57 per cent, have only one or two 
heads, 20 -6 per cent, have three or four head of stock and 
only 5-6 per cent, have over four head. 

Under Russian conditions three or four head of stock are 
necessary at least for proper farming, proper cultivation and 
the maintenance of a fair standard of life, so that 74 per cent, 
of peasants are still living in poverty (Gouroff, State of 
Agriculture in V.S.8.E. The Agrarian Crisis and the Problem 
in the Villages. Moscow, 1924). 

The Soviet Government is doing its best to remedy this 
state of things by loan of seed, and by organization of purchase 
of agricultural implements, by assistance to Co-operative 
Societies, etc., etc. The real remedy lies in the improvement 
of methods of cultivation and increase in numbers of stock, 
which will result in the increased production necessary to 
maintain a higher standard of life. Considerable progress ia 
being made in this direction, but is necessarily slower than 
could be wished, as the country is only now emerging from 
the period of sufiering caused by the World War and the 
revolution and civil war. 

Present Position of Agricultural Production 

Before the World War the area sown in Russia amounted 
to 87,000,000 dessiatines. In 1921 this had fallenjbo 60,000,000* 
By 1923, however, it had risen to 70,000,000. 

The area under grain crops in 1913 and 1923 is showa. 
below:— 
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Crop. 

Area under grain crops in million acres. 

1913. 

1923. 

Bye 

70-0 

65-8 

Wiflter wheat 

14-9 

10-8 

Summer wheat 

63-6 

24-6 

Oats 

45-0 

26-3 

Barley . 

28-0 

16-8 

Buckwheat 

5 4 

6 6 

Millet 

8 9 

14-6 

Maize 

2-4 

4-3 


Of non-grain crops the areas under cultivation in 1923 
were decreased in every case (except sunflowers), and is repre- 
sented by the following percentage figures : Potatoes, 71 per 
cent. ; sugar beet, 38 per cent. ; flax, 64'6 per cent. ; hemp, 
83 per cent. ; sunflower, 222 per cent. ; cotton, 33 per cent. ; 
grasses, 60 per cent. 

A comparison in the weight of non-grain produce shows 
the same facts in a different light : — 


Weight of non'grain crops in million poods- 



Before -war. 

1023. 

Flax fibre 

36 

12 

Hemp fibre 

17 

12 

Flax seed 

32 6 

17-1 

Hemp seed 

16-8 

16-6 

Sunflower seed 

63-3 

90-9 

Potatoes 


1,691 

(about f of pre- 
war figure) 

Sugar-beet 

600 

132 

Raw cotton 

60 to 60 

10 


The reasons for the diminution of production are partly 
political and partly economic ; but the period of the a^i- 
cultural ebb-tide has been passed. 
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Taking the figure for 1922 as 100, the 1923 figures for the 
ehief grain crops are as follows : Winter rye, 114 ; summer 
rye, 104 ; winter wheat, 113 ; spring wheat, 135 ; barley, 
149; oats, 124; buckwheat, 130; millet, 89; maize,, 63. 
And non-grain crops and special cifitnres increased from 
4, 877,000 dessiatines in 1922 to 6,787,000 dessiatines in 1923. 
The gross receipts from the sale of agricultural produce and 
Stock were 7,800,000,000 gold roubles (about £78,000,000) 
pre-war, but in 1923 only 5,206,000,000 gold roubles, or about 
exactly two-thirds of the pre-war receipts. There is still, 
therefore, a groat deal of effort required before agriculture 
reaches the pre-war standard. 


Agricultural Machinery and Implements 
One of the serious drawbacks to agriculture is the deficiency 
of machinery and implements. The figures showing proportion 
of ploughs and harvesting machines per 100 acres show a 
general decline from 1910 to 1920 and from 1920 to 1923. 
Dm’ing the war and revolution periods it has been impossible 
io replace material worn out, lost or destroyed. The figures 
are as follows : — 


Proporbion of agricultural impieinentai 
per 100 aoro3 of cultivated land. 


1 

1 

1910, 

1920. 

1923. 

1 

Busaian plough (usually wood) . i 


96 

8-2 

Steel plough 


U-3 1 

9-6 

Harverfing juachinea .... 


2*6 

] 

2-3 


Another factor that complicalt7)3 the question is the over- 
otowding of the villages in European Russia owing to the 
biosing of many factories in towns. The increases, expressed 
in percentages per each 100 acres cultivated, are as- follows 
for the different districts of Russia ; North-eastern, 192-7 
per cent. ; Nqrth-western, 117-8 per cent. ; Western, 166-3 
per cent. ; Central Industrial, 219-2 per Cent. ; Vyatka- 
Tetlooga, 117-9 per cent, ; Ural, 193-9 per qent ; Central 
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Agricultural, 165-8 per cent. ; Middle Volga, 211-2 per cent. ; 
Lower Volga, 212-0 per cent.; Crimea, 237-5 per cent. 

Russia has an immense area of land, but it is only as yet 
very partially cultivated. In European Russia (50 Gubernias) 
17 per cent, of the area is ploughed ; in Western Siberia, 
1 per cent. ; but in Eastern Siberia only -3 per cent. 

In the work of increasing the area of cultivation and of 
improving cultivation and breeds of stock, the Soviet e, states 
wiU pla5>‘ a great part, and they form a very considemble 
factor, 3 per cent, of the total landholding in Russia at the 
present time. 

Methods of Husbandry 

Pasturage 

This is the system of husbandry in the Timdra of Russia 
and Siberia in the southern districts, tho Astrakhan Gubernia 
ahd tho Kirghiz Steppe. 

Forest Clearances 

This is used particularly in Siberia, but also in the northern 
districts of the forest held in European Russia. An area 
of forest is cleared, the wood burned and tho soil is soum for 
several years running with rjj-e, oats or flax. When exhausted 
the land is allowed to lie unused for an indefinite number of 
years. 

Fallow Land System, 

This is chiefly used in the Steppes. Unploughed land is 
sown from five to eight years running, until a fairly satisfac- 
tory harvest is obtained. It is then left for twenty-five 
years while a new area is sown and the fallow area is used 
lor pasture. This system -yjan only be used where there 
is much spare land as in the Bashkir and Ron Gubernias 
and also in the Crimea. Only one-quarter of the available 
land is used by this system. 

Primitii)e itotatim of Crops 

■ The three-field system is the moat widely extended in 
Russia. In this system each field is sown by turns, one with 
"Winter rye or wheat, the second with spring wheat or potatoes' 

N 
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and the third is left fallow. This method is very exhausting 
to the land. 

In the central regions of Eussia a four-field system in which 
cultivated grasses are also sown in addition to other crops 
is also in use. 

Scientific Botation of Crops 

This is very little developed in Eussia and chiefly on what 
were formerly well-managed large estates belonging to private 
proprietors. 

Intensive Cultivation 

In the suburbs of large cities the land is intensively culti- 
vated and great quantities of manure used. 

With primitive methods of farming the average yield of 
Russian land is only half what it is in France, one-third 
what it is in Germany and still less a proportion of the yield 
of land in Belgium or Holland. 

These considerations apply not only to lack of agricultural 
implements but to backwardness in use of manure. The 
comparison in following table brings this out clearly: — 


Country. 

Weight o{ manure used per acre, and 
■weight of crop obtained, m poods. 

Manure. 

Qrop. 

Belgium 

21 4 

165 

Holland . 

10 5 

162 

Germany 

8-8 

140 

Prance 

3-2 

87 

Kuseia 

•39 

46 


Factors in the Revival of Agrfculture 

Russia is undoubtedly backward in agriculture, but 4 
revival is no less undoubtedly taking place and is based on 
the stabilization of social conditions due to the ending of 
■war and civil war, the stabilization of landholding embodied 
in the provisions of the Land Code (j.e.), the simplification 
of ^agricultural taxation by the substitution , of the Single 
Agricultural Tax, the New Economic Pdicy which »J1<?W». 
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ftree trade inside Russia, the revival of the peasant (email 
or koustar) industry made possible by this free trade and the 
very great revival of Co-operation. This revival is being 
helped by the Government who are assisting by seed loans, 
by the purchase and manufacture of agricultural machinery 
and by an educative propaganda of better cultivation in 
which the Soviet farms play a part as well as the technical 
classes arranged by the Commissariat of Education. 

The general stabilization of social conditions is treated in 
the opening chapter of this book, and one of its effects is 
seen reflected in Foreign Policy and the series of agreements 
and recognitions recorded in the chapter dealing with that 
subject. The Land Code is separately analysed, but it is 
necessary here to consider taxation, koustar industry and 
Agricultural Co-operation and provision of Agricultural 
Machinery. 

Agricultural Taxation 

One of the factors which contributed to the diminution 
of the area of land cultivated in Russia after the revolution 
was the policy of “ military communism ” under which grain, 
and other crops were taken from the peasants at fixed prices 
by a system of requisitioning of compulsory levies. The 
New Economic Policy of 1921 substituted for this a tax paid 
in kind, but there still existed other national taxes as well 
as local taxes. These taxes became very burdensome to the 
peasants, and in response to the general desii'e of the peasants 
a Single Agricultural Tax was substituted for State taxes 
by the decree of May 10, 1923. This tax replaces the former 
food tax, labour and cartage tax, property tax, civil tax and 
ah taxes formerly levied bjr the Councils of Peoples’ Com- 
missars of autonomous republics, executive committees of 
regions, provinces or counties. The only taxes which may be 
levied on the peasants apart from this are those imposed by 
the Village Soviet or by the rural district, that is to say, ' 
taxes enforced, by the peasants themselves in the nature of 
local rates. The budgets of local authorities other tham' 
thdse are met by a proportionate grant from the general 
exchequer. > ** 
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The tax ia aaseB&od in grain units, bub may be paid in 
kind or in money at a rate fixed by the central government 
for the particular area. Payment in money ia demanded in 
the northern provinces which do not provide enough grain 
for their own needs, in distant areas such as in Eastern Siberia 
and in areas where transport is especially difficult, such as 
Daghestan and the Mountain Republics. 

In order to stimulate certain cultures, exemptions from 
taxation are made. Thus cotton is totally exempt and there 
are special regulations to encourage cultivation by soldiers 
and sailors of the Ai’my. 

The tax is, on the whole, well received by the peasants 
and its yield is reasonably satisfactory. 

Agricultural Machinery Output since Revolution 

Between the years 1900 and 1913, when Russian industry 
was beginning to develop on a large scale, the home demand 
for agricultural machinery led to a rapid 'development in 
the manufacture of these goods. The value of the output 
in 1913 was five times as great as that in 1910, when it first 
reached the 10,000,000 gold rouble level. Side by side with 
this growth in manufacture, the imports of agricultural im- 
plements also increased steadily. 

With the outbreak of war, however, the manufacture of 
agricultural machinery at once declined. By 1916 it had 
fallen to the 1910 figure. The revolution, the civil war, 
and intervention drove down the output still further. In 
1920 the values produced w'ere only 2,500,000 gold roubles. 
Since 1914 there had been practically no imports, and by 
1920 the shortage of agricultural machinery and implements 
had become disastrous. It is estimated that m 1930, when 
Russia’s industries will almost certainly have been fully 
restored, the demand for agricultural machinery will stUl be 
little short of 130,000,000 gold roubles annually, or £13,000,000 
sterling. 

■ lb view of the abnormal international positipn, Russia ha» 
to rely very largely on her own resources in this matter. With, 
this end ia view tlie Government, about the middle of 1922, 
anited Into eoiabmes the largest and best equipped of the 
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ejdeting agricultm'al machine construction factories. There 
-were about forty-fi-vo such factories at the time and -with 
these there -nure amalgamated another twenty-two factories 
adapted for this purpose. Five provincial trusts were formbd, 
which combined in a syndicate, in order to get the necessary 
raw materials and to dispose of their products. A large 
number of smaller and poorly equipped works were lefi out 
of this scheme. 

Figures are now available, showing the output of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements during 1922 and the 
first quarter of 1923, a summary of which we give in the 
tables below — 


Output of Pudughs w Tkousastos. 





Wooden. 

Iron. 

Total 

1st quarter, 1922 . 



18 

19 

37 

Srxi 1 , . 

. « 


12 

22 

34 

3T<i , , 

, 


U 

23 

37 

4th „ 



9 

35 

44 

1st „ 1923 

* 



39 

43 


Iron ploughs are steadily replacing wooden ones, which 
were formerly u,sed by the peasants in almost every district 
of Russia. Half of the output of ploughs is accounted for 
by the central region ; next comes the factories of the southern 
region. 

- As regards hairows, 70 per cent, of their production is 
accounted for by the central region. 

Output of Harrows in Thousands 



Annual. 

Average 
per month. 

Por cent* 
proportion. 

1913 

127 0 

10 G 


1921 , , . 

6 1 

05 


1922 

20 2 

1 7 i 


1923 (first quarter). .... 

42 

1<4 

HI 
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The maaufacture of drills ia concentrated almost com- 
pletely in the factories of the southern regional trust ; the 
output shows considerable improvement as compared with 
1921. 


Output or Dbiixs is Thousai^ds 



AniiuaU 

Average 
per month, 

Per esnt. 
proportion. 

1913 

68-4 

57 

100 0 

1921 1 

0-16 

0 04 

0-7 

1922 

6-7 

0-6 

8-8 

1923 (fii-st quarter) 

1 9 

0 6 

10-5 


A similar improvement ia shown in the output of reapers. 


Rbapbhs DU Thousands 



Annual. 

Average 

monthly. 

Per cent. 

1 proportion. 

1913 


9-3 


1921 


0-4 

4-3 

1922 

13-1 

11 

11-8 

1923 (first quarter) ..... 

3 2 

!■! 

11-8 


Before the war, scythes were made mainly in the large 
factories of the Vilna Province, now detached from Russia ; 
1,000,000 scythes were produced there each year, and only 
46,000 in districts now included in Russia. The figures in 
the following table apply only to factories now in Russia : — ■ 

Output op Scythes ?n Thousands 



Annual. 

Average monthly. 

1913 

46-0 

3-8 

1921 

976'I 

81-3 . 

im 

944-7 

78-7 

1923 (first quarter) 

■ ■ 

254-0 

84-7 
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' About 80 per cent, of this total are manufactured in the 
Urals trustified factories ; three-quarters of the scythes 
manufactured in the central region also fall to the share 
of the trustified factories, or of factories directly subordinate 
to the centre. The manufacture of sickles, on the other hand, 
has not increased to the same extent, the monthly output 
being still only 16 to 21 per cent, of the pre-war output. 


Ottsptjx or THUESHmo Machines in Thousands 


1 

1 

Annual. 

Average 

monthly. 

Per cent, 
proportion. 

1913 

110-2 


100-0 

1921 

1 7 


1-5 

1922 

18-0 


16-5 

1923 (first quarter) 

6-0 


, 20 9 


While the output for the first quarter of 192.? was higher 
than the average quarterly output of 1922, it was only little 
more than half the output for the last quarter of 1922, when 
9,000 threshing machines were produced. 

Generally speaking, however, the agricultural machine con- 
struction industry is developing as rapidly as possible, and 
the programme of output is being raised each year. This 
does not mean, of course, that Russia’s needs of agricultural 
machinery can be met in the near future from Russian sources 
alone, and for many years to come considerable quantities 
will have to be imported from abroad. 

Peasant Industeies 

A very characteristic aspect of Russian life is found in the 
Peasant Industries, the Koustar Industries, found widely dis- 
tributed all over Russia. The first reaction of the Russian 
revolution towards these industries was expressed either in 
indifference cw in hostility. Industry to the Communist 
meant large-scale industry such as that of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, the Clyde or the East Coast, The peasant carving 
his wooden spoons or bowls, the woman weaving her Unen 
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on the hand-loom, the leather •worker employing primitive 
and traditional methods on a email scale did not fit into the 
picture in which Russia under the regime of CommnniBm 
was concerned as a republic in which the industry of the 
towns supplied the manufactured goods and the labour of 
the peasantry provided the food-stuffs and the raw materials 
such as flax and cotton. 

The proclamation of the New Economic Policy meant, 
among other things, the abandonment of this too theoretical 
conception in favour of a strenuous effort to build better 
on the existing foundations in the country. Instead, there- 
fore, of being indifferent or hostile, the Soviet Government 
noW’ endeavours to strengthen and develop it, aids it to 
expand and extend by co-operation and makes full use of 
it for the needs of the peasant economy. 

There is no doubt that out of the koustar industry, under 
intelligent direction, there will come not only products useful 
in the internal economy of the country, but also an increasing 
number of skilled workers available for a more effective 
organization of industry on a larger scale. 

The following brief resumd shows how the koustai" industries 
are distributed in the Soviet Union : — 

U) Koustar Industry 

Nearly all peasants practise koustar industries which are 
divided into five groups ; — 

(1) Wood. 

(2) Metals. 

(3) Textile materials. 

(4) Purs. 

''(5) day. f 

The koustar industry which uses wood as its raw material 
is the most important, and exists chiefly in the northern 
patriots of Russia and in the Moscow district. 

■ The industry is divided into : — 

(a) Periiituie^making in Moscow, Vyatka, Nijni-Novgotod 
Perm Gubernias. ... 

Carr^e-building in Nijni-Novgorod, Kazan, ..Vyatka, 
Ulft, Simbirsk and other provinces, 
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• (o') Making of wooden gpoons. This is spread everyw'here, 
hut espOoially in the Semenovska district of the Nijni-Novgorod 
Gubernia, where about 135 villages are occupied in this 
industry, 

(d) Coopering — especially developed in Kiev, Poltava and 
Kharkov. 

(e) Basket-making, mat-making and working with bast—; 
in northern districts. 

(/) Toy.s, chiefly in Moscow Province and especially at 
Sergivevo and Dmitrov ; it is also developed in Vladimir 
Province, partioularly in the village of Bogorodsk. 

(2) Metal Koustar 

(a) Knives, forks, scissors, and locks in Nijni-Novgorod> 
Vyatka, Perm, Novgorod and Yaroslav Province. 

(b) Agricultural implements making is developed wherever 
iron is produced. Ploughs are especially made in the Sapo- 
gikov district of the Ryazan Gubernia. 

(c) Nails — Novgorod, Tver and Yaroslav Guberrias. 

(d) Samovars (tea urns) — ^Tula Gubernia. 

(3) Textile Koustar 

This industry is developed more or less in every gubernia 
where plants used for making of textiles are grown. It is 
especially developed in Yaroslav, Moscow, Vladimir, Ivanovo' 
Voznesensk and Kostroma, 

The village of Olonets in Yaroslav Gubernia is famous 
for its linen, Kostroma for table-cloths ; Kazan for fine linen. 
Lace-making is well developed in every flax-growing gubernia. 
Olonetz lace is famous. 

The Textile koustar industry is particularly important, a* 
its manufactures 21- times more than the textile factories. 

The making of leather goods is widespread. Kimry in the 
Tver Gubernia is famous for its shoes. Pur dressing is also 
widespread, the chief raw material being sheepskin. The 
Romanov shout fur coat is famous and comes from the Tutaev 
district (formerly Romanov) of the Yaroslav Gubernia. 
Jewellery work is especially developed in Kostroma and in 
Kazan Gubernias. Also in the Caucasus. 
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Pottery 

This is developed pretty well everywhere in the U,S.S.R., 
but especially in the Ukraine in the Poltava Gubernia. 

Ikon painting is especially developed in the Vladimir and 
Kursk Gubernias. 

To turn back to the questions which we asked in an earlier 
part of this chapter. The effect of the revolution on the 
peasants has been to equalize their social conditions, to free 
them from the economic exploitation of landlords and usurers 
and to increase their political independence. The effect of 
the revolution on land cultivation has been to set aj; work 
powerful forces working for improvement. 

Owing to the setbacks of the war years the pre-war produc- 
tion has not yet been attained, but it will be attained and 
probably surpassed in a few years. 

And, further, the position of the peasant is being profoundly 
changed by the stamping out of illiteracy and by the great 
growth of the co-operative movement, 

A renewed Russia in which agriculture is improved and the 
cultivation area extended by co-operation will be a solid 
basis for the industrialization of the Republic, 



CHAPTER VIII 

Industries 

T he control of industry in tlie Soviet Union is the par- 
ticular concern of the Government and is expressed in 
the policy of nationalization of large-scale industry, Govern- 
ment control of Foreign Trade operations and nationalization 
of the means of transport and communication When to 
this is added the fact that all land is regarded as the property 
of the State and that the occupiers of the land have only the 
right to occupy it so long as they use it for farming hy means 
of their own labour (hired labour being allowed, however, 
under certain conditions), it is clear that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is carrying its Socialist principles into practice to a con- 
siderable extent. 

The organization of the industry and economic life of Russia 
generally has passed through three phases : first, that of 
military Communism, extending from the time of the revolu- 
tion to the spring of 1921 ; second, the period of the inaugur- 
ation of the New Economic Policy, beginning in the spring 
of 1921 and extending to the end of the year 1923’-1924, that 
is, to October, 1924 ; and the third period which Russia enters 
into during 1925. 

In the first period large-scale industry, small-scale industry, 
wholesale trade and retail ’'trade, all were nationalized at 
least in theory. It was never in practice possible to prevent 
retail trade, but in 1920, at a time when hospitals, for instance, 
were unable to get milk through the system of Communist 
distribution set up by the Government, and when the hospitals 
actually themselves made private purchases from peasants, 
it was a technical crime to engage in private trade, Th^ 
markets in Moscow and other towns continued in an atten- 
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uated form, but they were always liable to be raided by the 
police, the buyers and sellers rounded up and brought before 
the revolutionary courts. Sentences, such as that of three 
■weeks’ imprisonment, for instance, ■were inflicted on jirivate 
persons without ■work or means of obtaining food, •a'ho sold 
articles on the market in order to be able to satisfy their 
necessities. 

During tliis first period the intention of the Government 
was to organize the life of the country on a purely Communist 
basis. The peasants in the country were to grow food and 
exchange it with the proletarians of the town for manufactured 
commodities. Money was regarded as a disappearing symbol 
of the old order of bourgeois society, and the financial policy 
of the Government was inspired by the idea of the ultimate 
complete disappearance of money as a means of exchange. 

During this military Communist period the Government 
nominally shouldered the responsibility for the complete 
provision, of all the needs of all the citizens, men, women and 
children, AU education, for instance, was to be freed up to 
university standard, and all material necessities of life — food, 
housing, clothing, books and all things used by a child — were 
to be provided freely by the State. The adult parents were 
not regarded as primarily responsible for their childi’en, but 
as primarily productive workers, according to their occupa- 
tion, whose children ■would be cared for by the community 
as a whole. It was during tins period that large numbers of 
" Children’s Houses ” were set up where groups of 20, 30 or 
40 children — sometimes many more — lived together in a 
juvenile community of their own. And parents were to be 
encouraged to send their children to such houses and live 
their own lives independently gs productive adult members 
of a Communist commonwealth. 

In industry the workers were to be paid not in money but 
in kind, receiving free housing, free transport by rail or tram- 
car, and free supplies of clothing and food. The peasants 
were to grow corn, keep ■what they required, for their own 
needs and give up the whole of the rest to State officials, who 
would gi'Ve them, in exchange, textile fabrics, agricultural 
ffiachi'nes, agricnltnr^bimplements and, in fact, all they needed. 
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During this period all private trading was called ‘‘specu- 
lation and classed as economic counter-revolution. 

The peasants did not understand the theory behind this 
policy. Their whole ideas and mode of life wera based on 
individual, family hr small-group cultivation of the land. 
The peasants were accustomed to produce corn or cattle, or 
other products, and bring them to market for sale for money, 
with wliich money they purchased what they required from 
small traders. With such habits, such mentality and such 
methods of production it was practically impossible to convert 
them to Communism. The peasants, in fact, supported and 
support the regime of the existing Soviet Government, not 
because of sympathy with Communism, but because it 
guaranteed and guarantees to them tho land wliich they, the 
peasants, had themselves taken from the land-owning classes 
during 1917, 1918 and 1919. Land has never been regarded 
as private properly in tho way in which it is regarded in Great 
Britain. But the peasant regards himself as having an indis- 
putable right to hold, occupy and cultivate land. The 
revolutionary seizure of land by the peasants in 1917 was no 
sudden ouobrcak. It was tho culmination of a very long 
process, originating before the time of the emancipation of 
the serfs in 1861, by which the peasant sought to got more 
land, and considered he had the right to more land because 
he was the user of the land. Conceptions of ownership of 
land are gone into in more detail in the chapter on Agriculture. 
It is quite clear that although the present ideas witli regard 
to land were of a primitively CJommunist type, it was of a 
type which had no practical relationship vith the industrial 
Communism sought to be introduced by the Bolshevdcs and 
indeed repugnant to its idejijs of elaborate organization and 
exchange. 

The peasants did not accept the policy of military Com- 
munism. Sometimes tho peasants resisted actively, more 
usually passively. And the means of passive resistance was 
by refusing to §ow more land than would sufGco for their owa 
needs. 

The peasants would not work the Communist machine, 
partly because they did not understand or sympathize, and 
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partly because they did not get the manufactured products 
from the towns, of which they stood in need, and partly 
because the system made their money valueless. 

On the side of industrial organization quite similar diffi- 
culties were encountered to those found among the peasants. 
Rood was short and work was hard. Therefore the workers 
in mill or mine, in factory or workshop, wished to leave their 
work and go to the country villages from which they came 
and live on the products of the land. 

All town workers in Russia are still very close to the land ; 
most of them come from the villages when they are already 
grown up and few have lived more than one generation in a 
town. But during the period of military Communism the 
worker in the factory was in the position of a soldier on duty. 
The most serious crime that can be committed by a soldier 
in war-time is that of desertion to the enemy. The factory 
worker was in the same position, for if the factory worker 
deserted, the whole Communist machine would collapse. The 
war on the “ economic front ” was realized as an actual 
combat. Desertion from work became a crime and workers 
were guarded by soldiers with fixed bayonets, but with the 
temptation of the slack peasant life before him very large* 
numbers of workers did desert industry. Some were arrested 
by military guards sent to find them, but very many more 
were never captured, and those who stayed at the works could 
not work as hard as usual, partly because of lack of food and 
in the winter because of cold through lack of fuel, partly 
from lack of discipline, but also because of the difficulty of' 
effective management. 

In the early period of the revolution factory committees 
of workmen managed all industries ; the expert staff of ' 
engineers, managers and directors were subordinate to their 
instructions and these instructions were sometimes given in a 
way very prejudicial to the efficiency of the industry. The* 
technical staff were in any case only tolerated as members of 
the bourgeoisie who had to be used for the time being until 
workmen got the necessary training. The remuneration of 
subh technical staff was reduced to a low level, considerably 
beldtr the standard to which they had been accustomed, them 
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isocial statue was inferior to that of the manual workers, and 
the theory behind the control of industry was one with which 
for the most part they did not sympathize. 

The evils of “ workers’ control ” of this primitive and 
essentially unorganized kind were very obvious in 1920, 
Rrominent members of the Government became convinced, 
that workers’ control on the lines practised in Russia would 
not do. And already in 1920 very important modifications 
of Communist principles were being applied. Thus the- 
original equal scale of wage remuneration (regarded not as a 
wage but as a share) was modified out of existence. A graded 
scale was introduced and “ specialists ’’—that is managers, 
engineers and technical experts — began to be able to command 
very high salaries. 

The difficulty about the organization of production was not 
one of combining the factory committees and the technical 
staff alone. The difficulty was largely one of the scarcity of 
all kinds of skilled work. Not only were managers and 
technical experts of capacity rare, — many had fled the country 
in the early days of the expropriation of industry — but all 
kinds of sldlled workmen were rare. Some had been killed 
or taken prisoners in the war against the Central Powers. 
Some had been killed or disappeared in the Civil War (1918- 
1920) and some had emigrated. In 1920 a skilled mechanic 
capable of repairing a locomotive on the railway could 
command almost anything he might like to ask. Practically 
no Russian industry dates hack more than fifty years and 
when the strain of a gigantic social and economic change- 
came upon the country the reserves of capable and efficient 
workers was very rapidly drawn upon to its full extent, and 
that full extent was insufficiejjit for the work to be done. 

By 1920 Russia’s Agriculture and Industry had got into a 
condition of stalemate. Peasants could not get what they 
wanted, and therefore could not and would not produce and 
deliver food-stuffs. The industries of the town could not get 
sufficient food-|tuffs and therefore could not carry on their 
productions adequately. The decrease in production is given 
later on in this chapter, but the condition was one which 
clearly could not continue. Under these ciroumstanceifc 
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lienin gave the word to initiate 9 . New Economic Policy which 
would allow private trade within the country while main- 
taining the Government’s control of large-scale Industry, 
Transport and communications and Eorejgn Trade. 

In the spring of 1921 the New Economic Policy was in- 
augurated and at once goods appeared again on the markets, 
particularly food-atuffs, and a process of rapid readjustment 
of the country’s internal organization set in. But Russia 
was faced with the same kind of problem of reconstruction 
as had faced Austria-Hungary, Germany and other European 
States after the war, added to which were the results of two 
years’ Civil War, and the vast disorganization consequent on 
the experiment in military Communism. And Russia. had to 
face her problem almost entirely on her outi resources. Up 
to 1920 there had been an effective economic blockade of 
Russia, and the first reojrening of international trade relations 
in 1921 was in a very small scale compared with Russia’s 
needs. 

One of Russia’s most serious difficulties was that of money 
circulation, for it speedily became evident that money must 
play an essential part in enabling large-scale Government 
industry to coexist with peasant production from the land, 
with small-scale industry in private hands and with an extensive 
free trade inside the country. But the Soviet rouble was still 
being issued in accordance with the theories of the first period, 
that of military Communism, and continually falling in value. 
This aspect of the matter is treated more fully in the chapter 
on Finance. 

Despite difficulties, however, Russia’s position steadily 
improved. It was realized that trade could not bo dictated, 
and that industry was dependent on the market. For a time 
the market was robbed, according to Mr. P. Bogdanov, by the 
use of the political power of control, but by degrees this policy 
gave way to that of strengthening industry by more normal 
moans. It is true that Russia had, and has many dis- 
advantages, but she had during this second transition period 
one considerable advantage. Russian industries before tho 
war wsm in the habit of accumulating large stocks of raw 
materials and a oonsidarabie stock „was still available when 
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the New Economic Polic 7 began. During part of the period, 
Russia lived on accumulated stocks and was able to make 
use of national capital in a way no non-Socialist Community 
could have done. 

The third period which Russia is now entering upon ial 
expressed in the policy of the Soviet Union Government to 
industrialize the republic. Its effective beginning may be 
said to date from the time when a stable money currency 
finally displaced the Soviet rouble in the middle of 1924, No 
doubt this period, too, will be moulded by the circumstances 
of the national life to which the Soviet Government are always 
keenly responsive, and probably agriculture will play a larger 
part in the programme of the next few years than the Govern- 
ment at present contemplate. 

The Organization of Industry 

The genera! policy of the Soviet Government being to keep 
all large-scale industry and foreign trade in the hands of the 
State, the separate industrial organizations arc grouped 
together in combined associations, the so-called “ Trusts,” 
and some of the smaller units in particular industries have 
either been suppressed as of not sufficient ccoiromio import- 
ance or handed over to private enterprise. The general 
tendency, in fact, has been for concentration and central- 
ization, 

In the beginning of 1923 there were 430 “ Trusts,” including 
4,144 enterprises employing about 1,000,000 workers. Groups 
of enterprises formed the Trusts ” o.nd these again were 
joined into 17 Syndicates. 

The Textile Syndicate included 39 Trusts ; the Tobacco 
Syndicate, 5 Trusts ; Inferior Tobacco Syndicate (Mabourka),. 

2 Trusts ; Salt, 10 Trusts ■* Leather, 27 Trusts ; Saw^mills, 

3 Trusts ; Matches, 6 Trusts ; Agricultural Machinery, 7 
Trusts, etc. 

Trade in certain specified articles such as arms, explosives 
and poisons is^ prohibited- Trade in gold and silver and in 
foreign currency is subject to special regulation. But apart 
from thfttt internal trade.in Russia is free, and despite the 
activity of Scats and co-operative enterprises, the bulk of 
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private trade in Russia, which is trade in the villages with 
the peasants, is free. 

In considering industry it is essential to remember that 
factory industry in Russia only began after 1861, when the 
emancipation of the serfs created a class of proletarians. A 
cynical result of “ the gift of freedom ” ! Many landowners 
at that period became industrialists. But Russian industry 
did not export mote than a small percentage of its production, 
with the exception of sugar. Nearly the whole production of 
Russian manufactures was consumed in Russia, but industry 
did not grow very rapidly , partly from lack of skilled workers, 
but also because of (1) low purchasing power of the peasants 
who were dependent on fluctuating harvests, (2) low produc- 
tivity of Russian factory labour, (3) insufficieney of technical 
education, (4) large number of holidays, (5) necessity of import 
of machinery from abroad, (6) expense of heating factories 
for seven or eight months in the year, (7) great distances 
between factories and supplies of raw material and fuel. 

All these factors made the cost of production very high in 
Russia pre-war, with the result that Russia did in fact only 
appear in any important way in the world’s markets as an 
exporter of raw materials, grain, wood and so forth, and as 
an importer of manufactures. 

In undertaking to carry on large-scale industry by the 
State, Russia is therefore tackling a problem difficult on 
account of its comparatively early stage of technical develop- 
ment, but manageable as regards its size. But Russia does 
not carry on all large-scale enterprise by the State. In certain 
cases the Soviet Government is willing to grant concessions 
of enterprises. Each concession is an exception to the general 
law and requires special legislating. Apart from concessions 
nationalized enterprises may be leased. 

In effect, therefore, there is very great scope for the employ- 
ment of private capital which may be used by an individual, 
by a limited company formed in the same way as limited 
companies in other countries (for special legislg.tion see Civili 
Code) or by a mixed company, that is one in which the capital 
is held partly by the Government (or by an organizatipn 
under Government control) and pertly by private persona- 
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The association of private capitalists and Co-operative organ- 
izations is also possible. 

The Output of Russian Industry 

The gross production of Russian Industry pre-war was 
calculated as 5,600,000,000 roubles and the net production 
2,300,000,000 roubles. The gross production of Russian 
Industry in 1923 was 1,900,000,000 roubles and the net 
production 700,000,000 roubles at pre-war prices. This, 
although a great fall in comparison with 1913, is an increase 
on the previous year and by 1924 the productivity of in- 
dustry as a whole reached 42 per cent, of pre-war pro- 
duction. 

Since 1923 energetic measures have been taken to cope 
vith the relatively high prices of manufactured products 
and the low prices of agricultural products. At one period 
the divergence of prices was so wide as to cause a crisis in. 
productive trade by the absence of purchasing power on 
the part of the peasants and the crisis was the subject of 
many economic, agricultural, co-operative and other con- 
ferences. The divergence of prices was enshrined in a phrase 
(said to have been invented by Trotsky) which called it the 
economic “ scissors.” 

That high prices led to a decrease in consumption is shown 
by the following table ; — 


Consumption of Industrial Products 
(Per head of population) 


Product. 

1 Year. 

1 

1 

1023-U 
figure as 
a per- 
centage 
- of 1913. 

1913 

1921-22. 

; 1922-23. 

j 

1923-21 

l^ugai (Russian, pounds) . 

20 

23 

1 

! 

7 4 

35 

Salt (Ituasian pounds) . . 

33 

13d 

17-7 


64 

Matches (boxes)' .... 

25 

6-7 

11-6 

14-0 1 

66 

Cotton fabric (arshins) . 

25 

38 

6-3 

96 ! 

40 

Rg Iron '(Russian pounds) 

72-0 

3-2 

i 

50 


20 

1 
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The eampaign of price redaction cnergeiically pursued by 
the Government reduced prices as follows ; — 


Piiicag or IwDTJSiiiiAii Paoouci'a 
(Per cent, of pre-war) 


Product. 

! Ootobac 1, 

1 1923 

Ootobsr 

1924. 

! 

Uoduobion 
pat cent. 

Leather 

! 322 

213 


ITooda ....... 

j 325 

211 

35 

BuiUlin^ materials .... 

' 304 

208 

32 

Metals 

' 207 

177 

15 

Textiles 

271 

177 


Timber 

137 

I7C. 

a 

Fuel 

210 

173 

13 

Eleotijcal goocl^ 

171 

160 

9 

Paper 

179 ! 

141 

31 

Chemicals 

175 

124 

2') 

Oil 

117 

ID] 

23 

All x’r3ducts. .... 

247 

» 

177 

29 


Or if certain reductions on fuel not taken into account 
above are included, the total reduction from October, 1923, to 
October, 1924, was over 35 per cent. 

Consequent on reduction of prices there has been an ex- 
tension of industry and of output, which increased from 1923 
to 1924 by 30 per cent. 

In comparison wuth pre-war the output of large-scale in- 
dustry has now reached 46 per cent. ; oil, C5 per cent. ; coal, 
60 per cent. ; flax, 72 per cent. ; wool, S9 per cent. ; leather, 
49 per cent. ; heavy chemicals, 09 per cent. ; rubber, 68 per 
■cent. ; sawn timber and 3-pIy, 54 per cent. ; paper, 47 per 
cent. 

,Tbe rise expected in 1926 is about 30 per cent, It seems 
pfobable, therefore, that on a conservative estimate the pro- 
duotiop of the large-scale industry of Russia will have reached 
htitmal in a few years’ time. 

I*roductivity of Russian Workers 

Owing to the conditions of social and political disturbance 
f|qm ,wtnph Bossia has emerged, it has been very diffi-outt 
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obtain acciii’ate jind reliable statistics. Itus tlicie is con- 
eiderable divergence in the estimates of the number of workers 
in Soviet Russia and of the productivity of their labour on the 
part of diCerent Government departments. Tiieec difficulties 
about estimates arc of course not confined to Soviet Russia 
(any stnclent of the Pi5,cal controversy in Great Britain, for 
instance, know.s what divergent views may be held) and existed 
in Russia before the war to a rnnrked degree. But it is never- 
theless possible to come to certain fairly definite conclusions. 
All the data studied point to three main facts ; (a) increase 
of gross production ; (b) increase of productivity of individual 
workers ; (c) increase in unemployed. The increase of pro- 
duction, according to Soviet calculations, from 1&20-21 to 
1921-22 was 69 per cent., and from 1921-22 to 1922-23 it 
was 42 per cent. That is, the rate of change has become 
slower. 

A conservative estimate gives that the number of employed 
workers decreased from 1920-21 to 1921-22 b}?^ 20 per cent., 
but incicascd in the year 1922-23 by 16 per cent. 

The productivity per worker in large-scale industries was 
(estimated in the year 1921-22 at 1,116 roubles and for 1922-23 
at 1,292 roubles (statistics of Gosplan), i e,, an increase of 16 
per cent. 

The absolute number of woi’kers in the nationalized large- 
scale industries on Januai'y 1 , 1923, was estimated at 1,476.761> 
as against a pre-war figure of 2,698,000 — or CO per cent, of 
the pre-war figure. 

The wages of workers in 1923 were calculated as being 65 
per cent, of the pre-war w'age, but show a tendency to rise. 
The average pre-war was about 18 roubles (£1 I 65 . a month) ; 
the present wage is thus al?out £1 a month. A curious feature 
of Russian conditions is that the curve of employment and 
the curve of unemployment have a tendency to rise together. 
The explanation is simple. The villages arc overcrowded, 
and whenever conditions in the town industries are tempting, 
considerable Slumbers of workers flock into the towns. This 
is partly a te&ult of conditions in the civil war when many 
workers fled to the villages and only began to return to 
the towns in 1 922 and 1923. Prom January, 1 922, to Januaty, 
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1923 (Rabinovitoh in Socialistic Economy), the number of 
unemployed rose from 129,000 to 800,000. The total number 
of workers in Russia is estimated at about 6,000,000, so that 
the percentage of unemployed in 1923 was about 16 per cent. 

The National Income 

Professor S. H. Prokopovitch (formerly Professor of 
Economics at Moscow University) calculated the national 
income in 1913 as follows : — 

Rural Economy . . . 6,630,000,000 roubles. ' 

Forestry and Fishing . . 730,000,000 

Industry ..... 2,566,000,000 
Transport .... 1,056,000,000 

Building 842,000,000 

Trade 981,000,000 

Considering these statistics and similar calculations of Mr. 
P. T. Popov, Director of the Bureau of Statistics of the Soviet 
Union, it is estimated that the products of industry have 
decreased by three-quarters and that of rural economy by 
one-quarter. In 1912 industry contributed 42 per cent, of 
the national income, in 1922 only 21 per cent. 

General Survey of Russian Industries 

The textile cotton Industry of Russia accounted for three- 
quarters of the total production pre-war and the position it 
held brought it near to Germany. Before the war England 
had 66,000,000 spindles ; the U.S.A,, 31,000,000 ; Germany, 
11,000,000 ; Russia, 9,000,000 ; and France, 7,000,000. 

In 1921 the U.S.A, increased the number of spindles to 36, 
France to 9 '6, hut Russia had only -5 million in operation. 
The number of spindles active in ]f923 had, however, risen to 
1 '6 and production had increased in greater proportion owing 
to the adoption of a system of two shifts of labour. 

The cotton textile Industry is chiefly developed in the 
Moscow district, but is also developed in Ivanovo-Vossnea- 
which used to he called " The Russian Manchester,’* 
and in the Kostroma, Yaroslav and Tver Provinces. There 
are also cotton factories in lieningrad. Half of the raw cotton, 
Kmpufaotured pje-i^at wae Russian (Turkestan and Caucasus), 
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and the rest was American, the import being nearly onc-half 
the total imports. 

The various factories are now grouped together as a Cotton 
“ Trust.” 

Woollen Textile Industry 

Pre-war the number of spindles amounted to about 1,500,000, 
of which two-thirds has now gone to the new border states, 
leaving only 382,000 spindles in the Soviet Union. Most of 
the wool used pre-war was Russian production, but fine wool 
had to be imported, as merino-sheep breeding was not 
developed, The woollen textile factories were chiefly in the 
Moscow Province and were 1,210 in number, employing 
166,567 workers. 

Flax and Hemp Spinning 

The number of flax-spinning spindles pre-war was 400,000 
(exoluding Finland and Poland), and Russian industry was 
the third in the list of world production. The greatest number 
of factories were in the Moscow Province and in the provinces 
of Ivanovo-Voznesensk, Vladimir, Kostroma^ and Yaroslav. 

Hemp factories are chiefly in Leningrad, Rybinsk and 
Odessa. 

Silk Industry 

The industry of silk-weaving has existed for a very long 
time as a koustar (peasant craft) industry in the Caucasus and 
in Turkestan. The chief silk factories were in Moscow and 
used foreign silk to a large extent, as Russian-grown silk was 
not of a sufficiently high quality. There were also numerous 
brocade factories pre-waw Silk imports had begun to 
diminish rapidly before the war, sinking from 26,476 poods in 
1911 to 11,855 poods in 1913. 

Present State of the Textile Industries 

Cotton . — Twenty per cent, of cotton factories in pre-war 
Russia are now in border countries separated from the Sovief 
Union. This diminution of strength, combined with in-" 
siiflBciency of raw material and of fuel, of workers and of food 
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fallen as follows : 1913, 609 engines ; 19l£}, 883-; 1921, 76 ; 
1922, 11.5; 1923, 101. The building of wagons has suffered 
even more severely, the figures being : 1913, 20,429 wagons ; 
1914, 31,674 ; 1921, 823 ; 1922, 685 ; 1923, 458. 

Agricultural Machinery and Implements 

The amount of agricultural machinery used in Russia was 
always small in comparison with its acreage of cultivated 
ground, but a Russian agricultural machinery industry arose 
in connection with the locomotive works before the war and 
,fgya3 making substantial progress. 

In 1913 the value of product was 50,000,000 roubles ; but 
this fell in 1920 to 2,800,000, rising in 1921 to 3,300,000 ; 
1922, 5,200,000 ; and 1923, 10,000,000. 

Russia, in addition to manufacture pre-war, also imported 
about the same quantity as she herself made, including all 
the more complicated machines which Russian industry could 
not produce, such as agricultural tractors and reapers and 
binders. But the Russian manufacture was of a high grade 
and produced especially good ploughs, drills, winnowing 
machines, chafi-outters, and horse threshing-machines as well 
as agricultural implements. Nevertheless, the using of any 
machinery or implements remained and remains primitive ; 
wooden ploughs, for instance, are stiU very extensively used 
in Russia. 

A significant feature of the production in 1922 was that 
the actual product of scythes was one and a half times that 
of pre-war. Agricultural machinery and implements are 
chiefly made at Ekaterinoslav, Odessa, Ryazan and VoroneJ, 

Electro -Technical Industry ^ 

Up to 1914 practically the whole of this industry, and 
especially that of the building of dynamos and transformers, 
was concentrated in the “ Siemens-Schukert ” factories, ,the 
Universal Electrical Company and the “ Dynamo,” All of 
these Were German firms, financed by Germaq, capital and 
mahaged by Germans. And the larger part of the material _ 
required was imported into Russia in a semi-manufactured 
condition. Only cable and aooumulatora were actually madf ^ 
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in Russia, and these partly from imported raw materials. 
The productiyity of the industry decreased very much up 
to 1920,. but has risen since 1921, and in 1924 was about 
44 per cent, of the pre-war quantity. 

The following table gives the chief branches of production 
since 1914, It will be noted that the 1923 figure for the 
production of cable is good and that the production of lamps 
exceeds the 1914 figure. 

Pboduction or Electbo-Technioal Industky, 1914-1923 


Brancli of Prodnotion. j 

IDU. 

1920. 

1921. 

1D22. 

1923 

Dynamos and transformers 
in 1,000 kilowatt units , 

420 

23 

38 

i 

88 

100 

Telegraphmaclunery(pieeea ) 

1,711 

— 

571 

944 

1,130 

Telephone machinery in 
1,000 pieces .... 

60 

14 

7 

1 

8 

17 

Cable. Value in million 
roubles (pre-war) . 

15-8 

2-1 

3'7 

6-9 

13-3 

Accumulators. Value in 
million roubles (pre-war) . 

2-4 

0-9 

0-6 

1 i 

' 0-5 1 

O’0 

Lamps. Value in million 
roubles (pre-war) ... 

2-8 

■— 

M 

1 

3-3 


Paper -Making Industry 

Despite her enormous forests the industry of paper making 
was not very much developed in Russia before the war, and 
about one-third of the total quantity required was imported. 
The existing industry was concentrated in the Leningrad 
Province, in Moscow, Tver, Kaluga and Kiev. A large part 
of the industry, however, was in Finland. 

Owing to the illiteracy and backwardness of Russia, the 
amount of paper used in Russia was only one-sixth to one- 
seventh of that used in the United States of America, England, 
France or Germany. 

The^otal pre-war production of Russia in 1913 was calculated 
at 24,500,000 poods, but only 9,100,000 poods of this were 
made within the present borders of the Soviet Union. In 
1920, out of the seventy-four paper factories, only twenty ^nine 
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for the workere, together with the wearing out of toachine^i, 
brought the industry to a condition of extreme decay. 

In 1913 with 9,000,000 spindles Russia produced 16,000,000 
poods of product. In 1920 with 385,000 spindles she pro- 
duced only 825,000 poods. This rose in the following years ; 
1921, 1,000,000 poods ; 1922, 3,000,000 poods ; 1923, 4,600,000 
poods. In 1924 the rise was much greater and is dealt with 
later on in this chapter. 

Woollen Textiles. — ^About 40 per cent, of former Russian 
woollen textile factories are now in countries separated from 
Rus.sia and only 38 per cent, of her pre-war spindles remain.' 
The production was as follows ; 1913, 2,500,000 poods ; 1919, 

460.000 poods ; 1921, 466,000 poods ; 1922, 632,000 poods ; 
1923, 884,000 poods. 

Flax Spinning. — 1913 production, 2-1 million poods ; 1921, 

631.000 poods; 1922, 1,000,000 poods; 1923, 1 8 million 
poods. 

Food Products Industries 

Flour mills, grain mills, sugar manufactories, oil mills, dis- 
tilleries, breweries, etc. 

Flour mills along the Volga, in the south of Russia and on 
the railways coming from the cotn-produciug areas. The 
biggest mill is at Nijni-Novgorod. Grain mdls are in the 
same areas as flom' mills. 

' Oil mills are in the provinces of Voronej, Saratov and other 
southern provinces. Mills for making cotton-seed oil are in 
dhe cotton districts. The production remained at a low level 
“until 1922 (1920, 1,000,000 poods; 1922, 1-5 million poods), 
hut largely increased in 1923 to 6 3 million poods, 

■ Sugar Manufacture. — ^Both 6ugs»r-cane and sugar-beet are 
used in Russia. Sugar-cane was chiefly used in the Ukraine 
before the war ; there were 194 factories there, of which 
,88 Were in the Kiev Province and 40 in the Kursk-Voronej 
district. 

'i Beet-sugar manufacture grew very much in Russia, which 
occupied the position of second largest producing country 
'^iorc the war* The chief countries ma^g Sugar pre-war 
ifere:'-' ' , , . - 
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Gkiiwaiiy 

Russia 

Austria-Hungarj? 

France 

U.S.A. 

Bslgiura 


1S7,('00,COO poods. 

117.000. 000 

92.000. 000 

43.000. 000 
£7,000,000 

17.000. 000 


The consumption of sugar in Russia was only about 25 !b. 
per head before the war (England, 99 lb. ; Holland, 50 Ib.), 
but Russia exported 32,000,000 poods a year. 

The production of sugar fell progressirely from 1915 on- 
wards to 1921, when it began to rise again. 1914 production, 
105,421,000 poods ; 1916, 72,645,000 pooda ; 1918, 20,342,000 
poods ; 1921, 3,064,000 poods ; 1922, 12,000,000 poods ; 

1923, 18,000,000 poods. The catastrophic fall in 1920 and 
1921 was largely due to the invasion of the Ukraine by foreign 
armies. 

Disiilkry Induiiiy. — This was a Government monopoly 
before the war, but was stopped by Government order during 
the war. The strength formerly made was 40 per cent., but 
now only 20 per cent, is permitted. In 1923 the total product 
was only about 2 per cent, of that in 1914. 

Brewing Industry. — ^The larger number of breweries of pro- 
war Russia were in the Baltic Provinces, wliich have now separ- 
ated. Brewing has now restarted and breweries are chiofly 
situated in the north-western and south-western provinces. 
Breweries also exist in Siberia and in Turkestan. Both 
Moscow and Leningrad have good private breweries now 
working. 


Railway- Engine Building 

The building of railway engines in Russia only began in 
the ’eighties of last centur5'^, when the Imperial Government 
imposed a tariff on foreign imports. After that the industry 
grew rapidly and is concentrated chiefly at Leningrad, in 
the Moscow Province (Moscow is the railway centre of Russia) 
and'near Nijni-Novgorod on the Volga. The largest works 
were the Puti?bv Works at Leningrad, Kolomna in the Moscow 
district, and Sormova just outside Nijni-Novgorod. 

The productivity of this industry at the present time is 
Yery small, the number of locomotives built per year haying 
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were in operation with a production of only 2,200,000 poode ; 
in 1921 and 1922 the quantity produced was about the same, 
but in 1923 it increased to 4,100,000 pooda. Owing to the 
shortage of paper it was very difficult to get anything but 
the most urgently necessary political and economic printing 
done, and all kinds of books were withheld from publication 
from lack of material The poster newspaper— a fly-sheet 
posted on to a wall to serve general needs — was a characteristic 
of Russia during the revolutionary period, not only in the 
villages and small towns, but even in Moscow and Leningrad. 

Manufactures of Animal Products 

As regards technical development, these industries are the 
least developed of all Russian industries, but they occupy 
a very important place in Russian life. 

Leather Industries 

This industry, one product of which, “ Russia leather,” 
is a well-known luxury article all over the world, is hardly 
developed above the level of a koustar or peasant craft. 
The leather works were chiefly concentrated in the Leningrad 
province, in Moscow, Nijni-Novgorod, Kazan and Vyatka. 
Boot and shoe factories arc in Leningrad and Moscow. 

The total number of feather works was about 2,000. 

$oap' Boiling 

The manufacture of soap was not wll developed in Russia 
before the war, and most of the works were small, almost 
on koustar lines. A well-knoypi brand of soap was the 
“Kazan Soap.” Works are spread pretty well afi over 
Russia. 

tiandle Manufacture 

Onily ten factories existed in Russia pre-war; the,jpie in 
(t&estovnikov Works) was a very large establishmenfe 
.piMu(^d half the soap on the Russian market as 
<i k gteat-petput of candles. 
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Saw Mills 

Despite the gigantic extent of Russian forests there were 
few saw-mills pre-war. Those which existed were chiefly in 
Archangel and Leningrad Provinces. The total number of 
mills was about 1,400. 

Glass Works 

Manufacture of glass is chiefly concentrated in the northern 
half of U.S.S.Pv. There are works in Leningrad (formerly 
the Northern Glass Industrial Society), in the Orel Province 
and in Vladimir Province. The Maltsev factories in Vladimir 
were weU known. 

The production of window gla&s in 1013 was 3,300,000 
poods ; in 1920, 156,000 poods ; in 1921, 288,000 poods ; 
in 1922, 416,000 ; and in 1923, 1,938,000 poods. 

porcelain, Crockery 'and Ceramics 

The maniifactures produced by the 39 factories pre-war 
n early satisfied the demand of the internal market in Russia. 
There were the well-known factories of the Brothers Kus- 
netsov and the Brothers Kornilov. The famous Imperial 
poroeUia factory in Leningrad has latterly produced some 
vsTy interesting Bolshevik china. 


Brick-fields 

There arc very many hcick-fields in Russia, but the industry 
is nob highly organized, being in fact little more than a peasant 
craft (koustar), from which it is very difiicult to get any 
reliable statistics of production. 

Chemical Industry 

The chief products manufactured in Russia arc mineral 
mamiro, soda and sulphate products. 

The production of acids, alkalis and salts in 1913 was 
27,600^00 poods, and this had fallen in 1920 to 4,600i00(^ 
poods and risen in 1922 to 8,100,000 poods, and in 1923 to 
13,000,000 poods, 

Minoral manure production was only able to partially. 
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jeatisfy the home market before the war. The larger part 
of euoh manure was imported. 12,000,000 poods of super- 
phosphate was imported out of a total of 18,000,000 poods 
of mineral manure used. Sulphate of ammonium was pro- 
duced in 1913 to the extent of 843,000 poods. The pre-war 
production of superphosphate in Russia amounted to 3,000,000 
poods, hut this had fallen to 300,000 poods in 1920, and in 
1921 and 1922 it was even less, but it rose again in 1923 to 
426,000 poods. 

The whole chemical industry in Russia before the war was 
very largely under German influence, and this was especially 
true of the manufacture of drugs and of paints, the produc- 
tion of wliich in Russia was practically wholly in German 
hands. 

The Russian Soda Works, on the other hand, nearly satis- 
fied the Russian internal demand pre-war. Works Avere in 
the Ekaterinoslav, Kharkov, Perm Provinces. The yearly 
product pre-war was about 10,000,000 poods and its manu- 
facture was in Russian hands. 

Sulphates . — ^The factories pre-war mostly worked on im- 
ported raw materials, 9,000,000 poods of which were then 
imported annually. During the war the productivity of 
Russian sulphate and nitrate works grew very greatly. Slag 
was produced to a very small extent in Russia pre-war and 
about 11,000,000 poods were imported annually. Nitre was 
imported pre-war to the extent of about 3,000,000 poods a 
year. ' 

Matches 

The chief production of matches in Russia is from the 
provinces (in order of productivity) Novgorod, Minsk, Penza 
and Tchernigov. These four provinces supply half the needs 
of the internal market. In 1917 there were 124 factories’ 
producing 4,000,000 boxes with an average content of 75 
matches. 

Ri^bber Manufactures 

..factories exist in Moscow and Leningrad and a large pro- 
duotadn of galoshes was marketed yearly. Lately the produc* 
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tion has been again rising. Russian galoshes pre-war had a 
high reputation. In 1920 the products of rubber goods were 
.Jess than 1 per cent, of 1913 standard. In 1913 20,000,000 
pairs of galoshes were made ; iu 1920, 10,000 only ; but,, 
in 1923, 10,000,000 pairs. 

Cosmetics 

There are several well-equipped factories manufacturing 
high quality products. 

Fuel Industries 

, In Russia in 1911 there were obtained from Russian coal- 
mines 1-7 milliard poods of coal, a little more than one-tenth 
of the production of Great Britain. But the consumption 
of coal in Russia pre-war was only 13 poods per head, or say 
a quarter of a ton per year, including domestic and indus- 
trial uses. This small use of coal was due partly to the 
greater accessibility and cheapness of wood and partly to the 
difficulties of transport. The heating of houses in Russia 
was done by the burning of wood in 76 per cent, of all cases.. 

The largest amount of coal in Russia was obtained from the 
Don coal-fields, which yielded three-quarters of the total 
product mined before the war. Don coal is of very good 
quality and there is a large proportion of anthracite. 

Other coal deposits which are worked exist in the Moscow 
Province and in the provinces of Ryazan, Tula, Kaluga, 
Smolensk and Tver, but it is not usually of high quality and 
is not suitable for the making of coke. 

Coal is also obtained in the Ural Mountains and in small 
quantities in the Caucasus, and in Turkestan, 

The greatest coal deposits, however, are those in Siberia,. 
The Kusnetski coal basin is calculated to hold ten times the 
amount of coal in the Don basin and it is of very good quality. 
On account of transport difficulties it is hardly exploited. 
But in other pqrts of Siberia there are also huge coal deposits,, 
beginning in the Irkutsk Province and etretohing to Sakhalin 
and- Kamchatka, The Cheremkovsky basin in the Irkutsk 
Province is richer than the Don basin. The survey of Siberia. 
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ia still far from oomplete and many other deposits are expected 
to be found. 

/wtporJ of Oo'jl in'.o liussia . — Despite these groat riches in 
coal in Russia, the transport distances and the transport 
difficulties -were so great that it was necessary to import 
about one-half a milliard poods into Russia every year before 
the war. Leningrad, for example, found it more profitable 
to import coal from abroad, despite a high import duty, 
rather than purchase Russian coal. 

The production of coal in the U.S.S.R. in 191.3 reached 

1.688.000. 000 poods ; it Ml in 1931 to 472,000,000 and rose 
in 1922 and 1923 to 388,000,000 and 658,000,000 poods 
respectively. 

Turf. — There are enormous deposits of turf in the central 
and northern parts of the U.S.S.R., and it is on the exploit- 
ation of this fuel that many of the plans of electrification 
rest. The production has risen greatly. In 1913 it was 

81.000. 000 poods ; in 1914, 1Q1,000,000 poods. The figures 
for the years since then are as follows : 1915, 86,000,000 ; 
1916, 83,000,000 ; 1917, 71,000,000 ; 1920, 93,000,000 ; 1921, 

140.000. 000 ; and 1922, 124,000,000. 

Inflammibh Sch'iala. — Deposits of these schists are fopnd 
widely scattered over Rus,sia, but exploitation of them only 
began since 1914. There are large deposits near Leningrad 
and it is worked in small quantities in some places on the Volga. 

NaphiJia . — Before the war Russia occupied second place in 
the world as a producer of naphtha, with a production of 
ever one-quarter of that of the United States of America. 
Three-quarters of this amoimt was obtained in the nioghbour- 
hood of Baku on the Caspian Sea. Next to Baku in im- 
portance was Grosni, in which place, despite the general great 
fan in production of which Russia has been the victim, the 
production has grown from 73,700,000 poods in 1913 to 
75,800,000 in 1921, and 86,000,000 in 1622. The production 
of Emha district has also grown from 1,000,000 poods in 1912 
in 6,000,000 in 1913 and 8,000,000 in 1922. naphtha 

was also' obtained from Cheleken Island, from Ferghana 
Proyinoe and elsewhere. 

of the oh: deposits in the U.S.S.R, have been very 
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liUlfs iayo&tigated. There are depo&its in the Ukhtinfek district, 
where the Ukhta River joins the Pechora, and in the Trans- 
caspian districts. 

In ^iamchatka and Sakhalin there are huge oil deposits 
which have hardly been investigated 

The total production of naphtha in 1913 was d61, 000,000 
poods ; in 1921, 233,000,000 ; 1922, 276,000,000 ; and 1923, 
316,000,000. Thus the naphtha industry is in a healthier 
condition than that of coal. 

Wood . — Wood for burning plays a very important part in 
Russian hfe. Seventy-five per cent, of all domestic heating 
is done by wood ; many industries use wood as a fuel and 
many railway locomotives burn wood. 

Iron Mining 

Russia is very rich in iron ores, nliich are only worked 
to a comparatively small extent. But despite the presence 
of these deposits, and despite the fact that ihe use of cast- 
iron par head of the population in Pvussia was only about one- 
eighth of that of Great Britain in 1913, even then Russia 
had to import annually before the wai about 47,000,000 poods 
of iron, oast-iron and steel. Much of the import was for the 
Baltic Provinces and Poland, which are now separated off 
.jhom the Soviet Union. 

The iron deposits in Russia arc especially rich in the south, 
chiefly in the Ixrivoy Bog basin, after which come the deposits 
in the Ural Mountains. Iron is also 'worked near Moscow, 
in Olonets distrieta, hi the Kerchensky Peninsula, in the Altai 
Mountains of Siberia, in tlie Caucasus and in some other places. 

Iron mining and smelting were very severely hit- by the war 
and the revolution. The paoduction of 257,000,000 poods of 
cast-iron in 1913 fell to practically nothing in 1919, when not 
a single furnace was worliing, and by 1921 the production 
had only risen to 7,000,000 poods, in 1922 to 10,000,000, and 
in 1923 to 18,000,000. 

0 

Precious Metals 

Gold . — Before the war Russia ramked as fourth among the 
countries producing gold, The Transvaal, U.S. Americ^j a-nd 
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Australia came first and then Russia with 3,600 poods or 
half that of the United States and something less than a 
quarter that of the Transvaal. 

The richest deposits of gold are in Siberia on the Vitim 
River, a tributary of the Lena. The production in 1921 was 
only 84 poods, an insignificant fraction of the pre-war produc- 
tion, but in 1922 rose to 278 poods and in 1923 to 473 poods. 
There are many mines in the Ural Mountaiiis, where the 
largest Russian nugget was found, weighing 88 Russian 
pounds or about the weight of a small sack of potatoes. 

Silver . — Very Httle silver was produced in the U.S.S.R. 
before the war, but in the war this increased, and in 1916 
there were 1,100 poods and in 1916 950 poods. The present 
production is only a few tens of poods. 

Platinum . — Russia was formerly the chief source of the 
world’s platinum, producing 95 per cent, of all that mined. 
The only present source of srrpply is in the Ural Mountains, 
but deposits have been found during the last few years in 
Siberia at the mouth of the Yenisei River. 

The pre-war production reached 400 poods, but in 1921 
this had fallen to 12 poods, in 1922 risen to 42 poods and in 
1923 to 72 poods. The largest nugget ever found weighed 
23J pounds. 

Other Metals 

Copper . — Chief among other metals mined in Russia is 
copper, the output of which in 1913 approached that of 
Australia and Chili, equalled that of Canada and was 
superior to that of Germany. The richest deposits of 
copper are in the Ural Mountains, in the Caucasus and 
in the Asiatic Steppes. Despite Russia’s important posi- 
tion as a copper-producing country, it was necessary to 
import copper before the war, but the amount and the 
proportion were decreasing. Thus in 1904 Russia produced 
over 500,000 poods of copper and imported,„l,240,000 poods, 
while in 1913 Russia produced 2,048,000 poods and im- 
ported only 374,000 poods. 

In the years 1919 to 1921 there was practically no produc- 
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tion of copper at aU ; in ] 922, 57,000 poods were obtained ; 
and in 1923, 100,000 poods. 

Manganese Ore 

Great deposits of manganese exist in the Caucasus, and 
near Nikopol on the River Dnieper. Russia was formerly the 
chief source of manganese ore, which was produced in great 
quantity and exported largely to Germany. In 1913 more 
than 50,000,000 poods were obtained, but the figures for the 
succeeding years are only : 1921, 400,000 ; 1922, 2,400,000 ; 
and 1923, 4,000,000 poods. 

Lead, Zinc and Tin 

AU these metals were produced in Russia before the war, 
but in small quantities ; they were mostly imported. 

Asbestos 

There are important deposits of asbestos in Siberia; the 
production of sorted asbestos for 1922-23 was 300,000 poods, 
and that for 1923-24 was estimated at 500,0000 poods, or 
about 36 per cent, of the pre-war production. 

Other mineral deposits of value include graphite, Glauber’s 
salt, alabaster and marble. 

Salt 

Salt . — ^Russia formerly occupied the third place in the list 
of countries producing salt. Three kinds of salt are obtained 
in the U.8.S.R. : (1) rock salt ; (2) salt from salt lakes ; 
(3) salt obtained by artificial evaporation of saline water. 

Bock Salt . — The largest beds of rock salt are in the Don 
basin, which is the chief source of supply. In the Kirghiz 
Republic there are mountains of rock salt near the town of 
Iletsk, and there is also a mountain of rock salt about 3,000 
feet high in Bokhara. In Transcaucasia and other parts of 
the U.8.S.R. there are layers of rock salt. 

Salt Lakes . — Salt from this source of supply comes chiefly 
from two lak^s in the Astrakhan Province, Baskunchak and 
Elton. It is also obtained from Saksk Lake in the Crimea 
and in some other places in theU.S.S.R., such as the estuaries 
of rivers on the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. 
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Ar'ificL'd Bodporatloii . — This is chiefly obtained in the pro- 
vince of Perm. The production of salt in the U.S.S.R. before 
the war ■was 130,000,000 poods a year, but this was not sufficient 
to supply the internal market, partly because of difficulties 
of transport. 3,500,000 poods of salt were, in fact, imported. 

During the revolutionary period the production fell in 1919 
to 13,000,000 poods, but rose in 1920 t® 35,000,000 ; 1921, 
44:,000,000 ; 1922, 48,000,000 ; and 1923, 03,000,000 poods. 

The State Organization of Industry 

The Supreme Economic Council (V.S.M.K.) is the organ of 
the So'rict Government for the organization of State industry, 
for the general control and direction cf all industry, and for 
the general supervision of the economic life of the Soviet 
Union of Republic.-!. AH trade and industry in the Soviet 
Union falls into one of four groups : State, Co-operative, 
small-scale industry (largely Peasant Craft or Koustar) and 
pm’ely private industiial under takings. 

The Supreme Economic Council controls the most important 
industries dhectly ; industries of lesser importance are con- 
trolled by its subordinate locrd departments, Industrial 
Bureaus (Prombmeaus), or by Provincial Economic Councils 
(Sconar loz). 

The Industrial Bureaus are economic organizations con- 
trolh'ng great regions of Russia ; the Provincial Economic 
Councils deal mth the area of provinces (Gubernias), some of 
which are as large as England,. 

All of these organiaations are net only concerned with the 
management of State industries, but are concerned with the 
general super'visicn of industry to secure rhat it functions in 
a way to benefit the State as a %’hole. 

The Industrial Bureaus deal dii'ectly ■s'vith the Supreme 
Economic Council ; the Provincial Economic Councils must 
deal with the Industrial Burean. 

Some undertakings arc considered as serving the whole of 
ihe tJ.S.S.R. others concern only the E.S.mS.R. ; others, 
again, are pm’ely local. Departments like the Commissariat 
of Transport and Commxmications carry on certain industrial 
productions ; electric generating statioi^ come under muni- 
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eipal management ; and there arc certain minor exceptions 
to the general rule provided for in recent decrees. 

The following is ths list of undertakings in Russia coming 
under the grouping of iStatc Economic Organizodlon as given 
in Fes, S.S.S.R. (All-Ri^'^sian Refcrcnce-Addrcr* Book, 1924-25, 
Moscow, 1924) : — 

Stat’e Ecosomo OaciArfiz v’tav 

1 . Iddilary Ini'dstrj. 

2. Mcial Industry ■ 

(a) (Soutliex'n KtecI) United Afl!''.jn:.,tr.it.on rf Petrovsk, Ha- 
keefka, Yususlsk. (Mines end Works H. of Crimea.) 

(h) Ural. Bogaslovsk, Cral Copper, Senth Ural aucl Perm, 

(c) Non-Peri'ous IsTetaU. 

(d) Gc-insa, Union of Maelimc-nialcicg Work'i. 

(e) Leningred Dlochinic Trust. 

(/) Red-October (formerly Dumo in T’earitain). 

(. 7 ) Fokin dietriot Woiks (fonnorh' Jlaltzcv) 

(7i) Leriingred Shipping Trust. 

(i) Eloctro-Steel. 

(j) Tf-uges (Mclor Cans). 

(S') Miistaiy Sujiply Factorieo. 

(7) Leningrad Optical Factorj', 

(m) Ssv ing Maif'iino. 

(?i) Southern Machmo-Building Trust. 

3 . Mining : 

(1) Cold and Platinum Trasts. 

(а) Lena Gold. 

( б ) Ui'ai Plarinum. 

(2) Oro-s : 

(а) Zmn and Lead (Caucasus). 

(ii) Precious Stones. 

4. Fuel . 

(1) Coal : 

(fi) Donets haaiii. 

(б) Mosoosv district. 

(c) Kusnetz basirJ (Siberia). 

(d) Cher 6 nibov.sky basin (Irkutsk Provincs). 

(e) Kizelovsk Mines. 

(/) Tcheliabinsk Mines. 

(2) Naphtha : 

(а) Union of Azaeft. 

( б ) Aji'ozneft. 

(c) Embaneft. 

fi, Forest ; 

(а) Severoles (northern district of Europoan Russia). 

(б) Petrolas (Leningrad). 
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(c) Dvitialos (Baain of Western Dviner). 

(d) Veneer 

6. Ohemioal Products Industry : 

(1) India-rubber Trust. 

(2) Bondjualtay Trust. 

(3) Anilin Trust. 

(4) Pharmaceutical Preparations Trust (Farina Trust). 

(5) Cokso-bonzol {Coal Products) Trust. 

(6) LakO'Cre.slta (Paints) Trust. 

(7) Acetomethyl Trust. 

(8) Santonin Trusts. 

7. Paper Industry (Central PaiDcr Trust). 

8. Textile Industry : 

(a) Cotton - 

(1) Vladimir- Alexandrov Trust. 

(2) Moscow Trust. 

(3) Presnensk Trust (in Moscow). 

(4) Yaroslav Trust, 

(5) Kavrovsky Trust. 

(6) Serpuchovsky Trust. 

(7) Yegorievsk'Ramensk Trust. 

(8) Petro-Textile. 

(9) Bogarotka-Schelkovsky. 

(10) Ivanovo-Voznesensk. 

(11) Areokovo-Zuevo Trust, 

(12) Tver Trust. 

(13) Government “ Kard ” Industry. 

(14) Berdo-Pemizn. 

{b) Wool Textile : 

(1) Simbirsk Trust. 

(2) Tambov Trust, 

(3) Penza Trust. 

(4) Mosulcno (Moscow Cloth Trust). 

(5) Kam%volne Trust. 

(c) Flax Textile : 

(1) First Flax Administration. 

(2) Vyasiiiky Trust. 

(3) Yaroslav Trust. 

(4) Autonomous Ralo Factory. 

- (d) Hemp Industry : 

(1) Leningrad Hemp Trust. 

(©) Silk Industry. The Silk Administration. 

9, Food-stuff Industry : 

(1) Sugar Trust. 

(2) Tea Administration. 

10. Mlectro-Technicoi Indtistry .* 

(1) Electro-Technical Trust. 
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(2) ElecLro-macliine Ti-uafc (Loningi’ad). 

(3) All Russian Weak Current Apparatus. 

(4) Union of Accumulator Work, 

11. Leather Industry : 

Taganrog Leather Trust. 

TntiaTs UNDER AnraNiaTBATioN oi' R.S.F.S.R. 

Metal Industry : 

1. Sevastopol Works. 

2. Government Works of Cast Iron Smelting. 

3. Northern Vyatka Mining District Works. 

4. Trust of Exact Mechanics. 

5. Vladimir Rich Machine Building Factory. 

6. Government Excavator Biu'eau. 

7. Sarotov Etna Works. 

8. The Sickle Works (Koaa). 

9. Igeoraky Works. 

Forestry Industry : 

1. Volga-Oka Trust (formerly Mid-Volgev Timber). 

2. Volga Caspian Trust. 

3. Upper Volga Trust, 

4. Centro-Pro-Bizol Trust. 

6, Bobbin Trust. 

6. Vyatka-Votyak Trust. 

7. Bashldr Trast. 

8. Vologda Trust. 

9. Dal Trust (Far Eastern Province). 

Mining Industry : 

1. Bas-sol Trust (Salt). 

2. Riddereldbastoos. 

3. Zolata-Ruda (Gold). 

Fuel Industry : 

1. Turf. 

2. Central Administration Turf Trust. 

3. Inflammable Schist Industry. 

Chemical Industry : 

1. Phosphato-tiik. 

2. Severo-Smala (Rosin and Gum). 

Silicate Industry : 

(ct) Central Porcelain Industry. 

(6) Gusevs Trust»- 

(c) Cement Trj^t. 

(d) Boroombinat. 

(e) Sergevsk Glass Works. 

Leather Industry ; 

1. Vyatka Leather Trust. 

2. Kursk Leather Trust. 
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3. A‘,taslikov Li.-aik-or Triia*.. 

4. Oaiito]i Worka (Kostroma Giiboniia). 

Poly/jrapltio Industry ; Polygi-aph Trust. 

Tcxdla Industry ; Klin Cloth Trust. 

Scii'ir,n Industry : Exncrimcstnl Tephnical Paitory. 

MlacU'o-Technlccd Industry : 

Tula KniQn of Electric Srution-s. 

Foodstuffs Industry ; 

1. Northern Treacle Trust. 

2. Wino Trading Co. Ltd. 

Build'tHQ I'Mlustry : Oovcrnmoi't Builtiing Trust. 

State enterprises cover practically the -wliolo field of Russian 
industry, but it is important to realize that they may he leased 
to private persons or limited companies or mixed companies. 
Limited companies are formed in a way eimilar to that pre- 
vailing in England and the methods of formation are governed 
by special clauses in the Civil Code, which will be found treated 
in the chapter on Law. Mixed companies are also limited 
liability companies, in which the State takes an active part, 
usually to the extent of 50 per cent, of the capital, 

Another form in which private capital may participate in 
industry is by concessions. 

State enterprises were very largely subsidized in the first 
two years of the New Economic Policy, but are now expected 
to stand on their own feet and pay then own way. The only 
industries duo to receive subsidies during the year 1924-25 
are the metal industries and agriculture. And it is hoped 
that shortly aU the State Industries and undertakings will be 
self-supporting on a commercial basis. 

A Survey of the Development of State Enterprises since 
the Revolution ^ 

Taking the whole of the State Industry of the Union the 
years 1921-22, 1922-23, 1923-24 show a steady rise. The 
■ total production of 1923-24 — ^that is, of the last tliree months 
of 1923 and the first nine months in 192A^was 42 per cent, 
of that of the large-scale industry of Russia lljfore the world 
‘^ar. 

. The year of the greatest fall in industrial production was 
the last year of military Communism (1920), and compared with 
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tliis level ilie increase is very great indeed ; even in com- 
parison with the year 1022-23 it is an increase of 30 per cent. 

The increase can he measured in number of workers employed, 
in increase of production per head of workers employed, and 
in the value of product at pre-war price.s. 

Number of Workers . — In 1921-22 the number of workers 
employed wa.s under 1,000,000 ; in 1922-23 it was about 
3,250,000 ; and 1023 to 1924 just below 1,400,000. The 
production per worker measm’cd in gold roubles rose from 
about 800 roubles per j’^ear in 1921-22 to about 1,100 in 1923- 
24. The total value of production at pre-war prices in gold 
roubles rose from 800,000,000 roubles in 1921-23 to nearly 
1,600,000,000 roubles in 1923-24. 

Wlien particular industries come to l)e dissected it is clear 
that progress has been even gTcatcr than the.se bulk figures 
indicate and I shall now give figures of some of the chief in- 
dustries of Ru&,'fia. 

Coal 

The table below gives figures of the tosal output of coal in 
the U.S.S.Pv., and in the Don basin, the latter being the most 
important source of coal wliich is fully exploitable. 


C'o.u:, Inoustby 



Output lu mil- 
lion poodd of 
all coal-mines. 

Pei'centftg© 

of 

1913. 

Output in mil- 
lion poods of 
mines in 

Don basin. 

PerDentagB- 

of 

1913. 

191,8 . . . 

1,711 

100 

1,541 

100 

1918 . . . 

700 

41-3 

541 

35 

1919 . . . 

405 

27-1 

3C-3 

21'8 

1920-21 . . 

/ 472 

, 27-5 

264 

IS'3 

1921-22 , . 

r,22 

S9-3 

439 

2S-4 

1922-2,8 . . 

713 

Cl-C 

404 

82 

1923-24 . . , 

001 

52-6 

717 

46-4: 


The resultsfare not entii’ely seen in the figures, as in the Don 
basin mines great increases of efficiency have been brought 
about, thus the very high figure of consumption of coal for 
local needs on the mine has been reduced, in 1923-24 to Ifi 
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per cent, of the output with a corresponding increase of the 
net output. An even more important change, and one which 
will have a great bearing on the future of the industry, is that 
prices have been lowered to an extent that makes coal an 
effective competitor against wood on the home market as a 
fuel for general use. This change is a rapid one. In the last 
quarter of 1923 coal cost 9 per cent, more than wood in Russia, 
out by the quarter June to September, 1924, coal was reduced 
in price so much as to be 12 per cent, cheaper than wood. 

The coal-mitres of the Donetz basin give a very characteristic 
picture of the organization of Russian industry, both from 
the point of view of history since the revolution and from the 
point of view of economic structure. 

The Don area suffered severely during the Civil War and 
its area was fought over on more than one occasion. 

The area of the Donetz basin is about 400 square miles, 
being about 200 miles long and 100 miles broad. The coal 
industry is all under the Donetz Coal Trust, a Qo-vernment 
organization, but about one-third of the mines are worked by 
private enterprise under leasing arrangements. The Coal 
Trust is made up of thirty-two worldng groups, each group 
being composed of from five to ten individual pits. Two 
recent visitors to the Donetz coal-field give the following 
description of the mines (Labour Research Department 
Monthly Circular, January, 1925) and of the orgaxnzation of 
the workers employed there. ^ 

The Mikes j 

The mines and their method of working are not unlike that of 
“ pitch ” seams of West Wales, The gradient is very' steep indeed. 
The coal is cut in the " top holes and thr;^ 1 iQto shoots and run 
into a tram on the “heading.” A niost»mar^|l5®a^Wn was the good 
air and plentiful supply of timber — things most ’>1 for the health 

and safety of a miner. The method of face tuuha^ Mis particularly 
good — ^indeed, far superior to that of the mine.'rS'o*/ ^h Wales. On 
the whole, the technique is not as high as ohK? ( ^ i the mines of 
Great Britain, and this is not surprising. Owing the plentiful 
supply of cheap labour, the hVenoh, Belgian and Broish capitalists 
who opened up the area originally found it cheaper to employ labour 
than, to iatroduee machinery. The means at their (i.e. the Mines 
Trust) disposal as yet is not sufficient to remedy this. All their 
resouroes have been utilized in, replacing the damage done by the 
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whites who flooded so many mines. In some of the pits, howevei’, we 
found a very high standard of technique. In one pit called the 
“ Sbviet Pit,” which has been reopened since the Civil War, wo found 
an endless winder and also endless ropes underground, with the 
necessary double roads. It possesses an imposing pit-head of concrete. 
It is a piece of architecture. Tlien there are very fine offices and 
engine rooms. Wo found baths in a number of pits, although there 
exe, as yet, not sufficient for every man. Great sacrifices are being 
made by the miners in order that they may be able to purchase the 
necessary machinery. 

Tbade Union Ouganization 

Tile Donetz basin Miners’ Union is, of coui’se, a part of the All- 
Russian Minors’ Union, which embraces the whole of the extractive 
industries. It organizes the workers in the coal, iron ore, oil, salt, 
gold and platinum industries, and is in the real sense an Industrial 
Union. All the workers in and about the mines belong to the Miners’ 
Union, irre.spective of what may be then occupation. In some cases 
the miners are in other Unions, ns is the case in the coking and chemical 
plant in Maycavka. In this village there is a coal-mine which is 
connected with this plant. Seeing that the predominant feature of 
the Trust is the production of coke and chemicals, all the workers 
connected with it are in the Chemical Workers’ Union. 

Provincial Conference , — Tlie Provincial-Conference Institute of 
Delegates, representing as it docs the whole of the Donetz basin, is the 
highest autliority. Its decisions are binding on the Union. It meets 
once a month and reports on existing conditions. Representation is 
on the basis of one delegate for every 760 members. These Delegates 
are not paid. 

Presidium . — The Provincial Conference elects the Presidium which 
is composed of nine members. This is the head of the Union. At 
the head-quarters of the Union there are two departments : (1) Tarifl 
and Economic, and (2) Organization, and education and culture. 
There are two members of the Presidium in each department in addition 
to the chief of the department who is also a member of the Presidimn. 
In the organization, education and culture department one of the 
members attends solely to the .educational and cultural life of the 
workers. In the tariff and economic department there arc four 
engineors. There are also auxiliary departments, such as the in- 
formation bureau, statistical bureau, etc. In all there are 60 workers 
in two departments allocated as follows : 23 “responsible ” workers, 
17 technical staff 10 service staff cleaners, doorkeepers, etc. 

Plenum. — Fromi^^the Presidiunn is elected the Plenum. This meats 
once a quarter, gives a report of the past quarter’s work and discusses 
plans for the futm'e quarter. 

Pronincial Committee . — A Provincial Committee is elected and is 
composed of 01 members and 14 substituteiJ, 14 of the members are 
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part-tirao ^70vkel-'^ and i\w rsmaindw being iRercbor.'i of tJjo local 
Connnittoe and bi-ancU chairman. In this €1 is ii'.olnd«!l r. prosenia- 
lives of tlio engineers. 

Disirict OrganUati'on. — The workci i iJi tlio districts aiou elect djiogntos 
at tbo raio of 1 ior every Tl.eao dclogatoi meet oneo a month. 
The delegates aro elected every six inontlw, They eices a Committee 
ot 21, which meets oneo every threo montlis. Tncluuod in this luimber 
are the chaii'niea and accretai-ioa of Pit Committees. 

Branches.—Thoi'o aro 32 branches or local Unions in the whole area 
whieh unite from 2,000 to 8,000 workers each. This local Union ha.s 
from 6 to 10 of a staff for toclinical information and educational 
purposes, 

pa ConmuUccs. — Tliero are 174 Pit ComniiUees. Those play a very 
important jiaro in the life of the miners. The Committee possesses 
an office at the pit-head where it transacts its business. It comprises 
from 5 to 7 inembers. Tha chairman is Ml-timo and if there are more 
than 1,000 workorb in the pit then the .secroiary is also full-time. It 
ia the Pit Committee which negotiates with the administration. It 
has to give a report of its activities to the workers. 

hulmirial NucUvs. — The most active workers are organised into an 
mdustrlal nuoleus, which meets to discuss various questions of difficulty 
which arise in a given area. Tliey give periodical reports to the Pit 
Committee. 

Here we have an organization which ia extremely sensitive to the 
slightest move on the part of the worker,?. There is every opportunity 
for them to express theii- wuH and to control tho industry. The teat 
of its elficiency is to bo found in tho fact that when things xvera at 
their worst, during 1920-21, at a time when wages were only 15 per 
cent, of pre-war, the miners stuck to their woi'k and remained loyal to 
tho organization. Tlrey felt they wore taking a real part in the control 
of affairs, and W'ere sme that, given an opportunity, they could improve 
their industry and thus improve their standard. J.Ieetings are con- 
tinually being held to discuss methods of inoreaBing production. 

Pinanc&. — Each worker pays 2 per cent, of his wages in due.s to the 
Union. Tire management whether State or otherwise pay 2 per cent, 
of wages bill towards the upkeep of the Pit Committees. This is_ done 
in accordance with the Labom' Lawsa Of this 2 per cent, which the 
worker pays, the local Union sends 26 per cent, to tho centre at Moscow, 
10 per cent, to the dispact, 15 per cent, to expenses of its own admin- 
ifttration, 25 per cent, for educational work, 5 pet cent, unemployed, 5 
per cent, strike pay (which is used for strikers atoacl) and 2 per cent, 
, intamational aolidarity. About 90 per cent, of wfeiavorkera pay 1 per 
cent, to the Mutual Aid Fund, They receive from this help in time of 
need’. By tliis means they draw the leas conscious workers into the Union. 
Of this'sraountthe Mutual Aid pays 6 por cent, for international aolid- 
si'ity. Besides this there are voluntary contributions to such things as 
rhemorials, etc. We were shown a beautiful banner which was pre- 
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ftenloil to tho ITnioa by Iho Soventli Congress o£ tLo tncraine Com- 
munist Party for tbo assistance given by the miners during tha Eatnine. 
During tile German crisis the miners gave a day’s pay iowarda the 
maintenance of the Gorman workers and again during the earthquake 
in Japan they did the same. Tlie Curaon ultimatum caused wild 
scenes o£ enthusiasm, They organized demonstrations and cried, 
“ Giva ua rifiea ! ” They replied to the ultimatum by giving money 
for the building of an ah' fleet. Then there is the State IrLSiiranco, to 
which they do not contributo a single penny. 

TiiAnn Uirio>r Membership 

Out cf a total number of workers of 132,000, 120,000 are in the 
Union. The remainder are seasonal workers. Peasants come into 
the miiios at certain parts of the year and then return to the land. 
They ccire and go, and this makes it difficult to organize them. 

HoUH. 1 AED CoKDITIOtfS 

Tljo ecal hewers work only 0 lioiu'S a day. The otlier grades work 
8 hours. They are employed for 18 clays a month. The miners, like 
the workers in other industries, get a month’s holiday with pay, which, 
is spent ill tho most beautiful part of South Russia, such as tlio Caucasus, 
Crimea, etc. Boya under IS are not allowed undergroimd, Boys 
under 1 0 work only 4 to 6 hours a day. The Union rents 200 beds 
from a sca.ude company at the seaside where workers who^e health 
is broken up are aont. Last year they seat 2,000 mineri for a period of 
one and a half months, full pay being given during that time. Night 
work la allowed only where necessary. Every worker get.s full pay 
during cli'^abietnent throug’a accident until cured. 

AGK.S 

Wages differ in dift’erent coal-fields according to co.'-t of living. The 
ability of the industry to pay is a factor taken into account by the 
miners themselves. They together with the manager fix wages. The 
wages in the Don basin range from 35 to 50 roubles a month, Tliis 
does not give a dear picture of their real wages because of the numerous 
facilities which they enjoy. For instance in the Don basin the workers 
live in the houses rent free and aLo get electric light fi'es in addition 
to otjier privileges. 

EnticATiON 

Vast ririrles era being made in the education of tl.e miners. In the 
whole of the mining industry of U.S.S.B. there are now only about 25 
per cent, of the people who are illiterate. A Bcsolution was passed last 
year at tho confcrcnffcf the All-Russian Miners’ Union to the efieet that 
by the time the Uonfi-reneo takes place in 1925 illiteracy will have 
been, completely stamped out. In the Don basm last year 7,000,000 
gold roul&a were devoted to education alone. Of this amount 300,000 
was oontributed^by the Union and 400,009 wen collcetod from the 
miners. No less than 4E0 lAudents were sent to the univerritie.s last 
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year. There are schools of all descriptions in every district. Thera 
are Party schools {i.e. Comimuiist Party), full-time and othorwiso, 
Bchools for preparing workers for the “Rabfelcs” (Workers’ Paoulties), 
schools for teaching those who cannot read and write, seven-year- 
schools for children kept hy the Union, schools for training overseers 
and so on. Every to-wir and village have their own clubs and parks. 
In the latter there are to be found buildings for concerts and dramatic 
performances. Every village has its dramatic society, painting school, 
orche,stra and sports club. In the office.s of the Miners’ Union at 
Artiumsk there are t-wo busts fashioned out of coal of Marx and Lenin. 
They are the work of a miner who when he did them could neither read 
nor write. We saw some very fine painting in the clubs which had 
been done by the minora. It will he seen from the above account of 
the actmties of the Union that its sphere of operations extend to every 
phase of social and economic life. There is no part of the life of the 
people which is not touched by the Union. Even the Red Army is 
not outside its sphere of contract. The Don basin Miners’ Union is 
sponsor to the 7th Armom'ed Car Division. The representative of the 
Union in Ediarkov, the town in which the division is stationed, goes 
regularly to see them. The miners take a great interest in ih&vr division 
and give material assistance whenever po,ssiblo. Hie organization of 
the miners is one which has sprung up in response to the needs of the 
time and is capable of any alteration or modification that may be 
necessary as time goes on. It allows for every expression of the -will 
of the miners themselves, and with the increasing level of culture and 
education there is rising -with it an increasing desire on the part of the 
miners to take an ever keener interest in their affahs. 

Oil Industry 

A picture very similar to that of the coal industry is given 
hy oil. The following table compares the production of 191S 
■with that of the revolutionary period : — 


Russian On. Output (In million poods) 


Ysor. 

Baku 

Fiold^ 

Grozni 

Fields. 

1 

TotEj. 

1913 .... 


467 

73-7 

653 

1920-21 . . , 

• » 

160 

75’8 

233 

1921- 22 . . . 

1922- 23 . . . 

1 

. . , 1 

184 

218 

9uS 

284 

322 

1928-24 . . . 

. . . 

253 

990 

360 


On taking 1913 as the basic figure of 100 the improvement 
6f the production of the industry is expressed as follows ; — 
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OrL Output in Russia as Pebcbntaqe op 1913 Output 


Year. 

Baku 

Fields. 

Grozni 

Fields. 

Total. 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

1920-21 

32 

102 

43-9 

1921-22 

39 

119 

61'3 

1922-23 

40 6 

124 

5S-2 

1923-24 

64-2 

134 

66'1 


During the year 1923-24 the oil exports amounted to 
712,000 tons as compared with 210,000 tons during the previous 
year {Soviet Union Review, January 17, 1925). 120,000 tons 

went to Italy, 200,000 tons to Great Britain, 100,000 tons to 
France and 6,000 tons to Greece. And according to Mr. G. I. 
Lomov, the President of the Soviet Naphtha Syndicate, the 
Soviet has made contracts for the sale abroad of over 1,000,000 
tons of petroleum products, and expects to export during 
1924-25 1,120,000 tons, a figure 49 per cent, in excess of the 
export in 1913. It is also expected to decrease the price of 
Russian oil by 20 per cent. 

The increase of production was partly due to the good 
fortune of having struck oil, including gushers, during recent 
years, but partly to better management and better application 
of technical methods. Thus, electricity is now being very 
much used in the oil-fields, natural gas i.s being utilized as a 
fuel and better drills are being employed. The proportion of 
oil used locally has been considerably decreased and the price 
cut. Oil is still relatively more expensive than coal or wood, 
but- the price reduction in 923-24 was great. 

Thus in the last quarter of 1923 oil was 38 per cent, dearer 
than wo64>-but in the quarter Juno to September, 1924, it 
was only 17 per cent, dearer than wood. Owing to the general 
slowing down Qf<*Russian industry, the present production 
cannot he con'‘mmed by Russia herself ; hence, on the one 
hand, the policy of developing exports and, on the other, a 
policy of price-cutting to stimulate the use of oil in home 
industry. 
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The Metal lAdiistfy 

'yiie prodootion of tlio lioavy metal incluf'try made itj' ftrsfc 
Berious move in 1S22-24 la 191S ovet 30,000,000 poodd of 
cart-iron were smelted in Russia, but in 1919, 1920-21 only 
about 7,000,000 poods in each ycra' In 1921-22 ths amount 
roco to 10,000,000 pooclb ; in 1022-23 to about 18,000,000 
poods ; but in 1923-24 llie amoniifc exceeded that of 1918 
and reacbod 40,000,000 poods. 

But ’progrers is being made in other waj's also. Up to 
1922-24 the industry lived on old stocks of ore, now new ol’e 
is being mined and more furnaces are being set at work. ' 
Another important change is that whereas during the period 
of depresden of tiie iron industries the production of the Ural 
region became relatively more importam; than that of the 
Ula'aine, tho centre of gravity of the industry i& now being 
shifted back to ti-e Ukraine, vdicre ail the economic conditiona 
of the .industry make it aclvanbageotis that it should remain. 

Seven tla^it furnaces were restarted during- the year 1923- 
24, and tho manufacture of metal goods inorsased IJ times. 
The amount of m."niiiacliiros is still low, however, bamg only 
26-7 pel cent of the pre--war, but it i.-? moving upwards at 
more rapid rate. 

' ‘As mighi. be expected, tbe improvoment in production is. 
more mriked in the light than in the heavy branclie& of the 
indiisti’y. The demand for cotton, v/Ool and flax spianing 
machinery is greater than tho suppl}'- 
Tho production' of Marten -ite and rolled iron is sho-wa in 
the table heiov,' : — 


rnonrerrov o'? Iron i-r USSR • 


i 

r 

1332 ea 

L523-24r, 

l523“Si '^1*0^ 
duction as per- 
conta^e of 
n‘ • t? * w ar 


■ 

3?0od'? 

■ 

T?fJolg 


'Msl'tenailo . ... 

38 353,000 

60,70^0 

£ i pe.' coiifc. 

Rcjteil motftl 

23,102,00-3 

4bCG0,CC’l 

19 per cor-t 




^ td Jr 


Tl^iuGrea&s in the metal industries is thus much loss thkh- 
itt'fh© feel bnt it is a move in the same direc- 

t <■ 
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tion, and a move the pace of which is aooelerating. Th» 
following table shows how the present compares with 19lS, 
and how the smelting of caet-iron has varied during the 
revolutionary period 


RtJSSiAW Pboductiost OS' Cast-Ibos 
(Caat-iron smelted in thousand poods) 


Y»aiJ. 


Produohoa- 

ProducUon 
»a percantags ot 

im. 

1913 

• 

256,800 

100 

1918 

• 3 

31,600 

12 2 

1919 


6,900 

2-0 

1920 

, « 

7,060 

2-7 

1921-22 

t » 

10,475 

3-9 

1922-33 .... 

, « 

18,333 

7'1 

1923-24 : 

IHrafc half year. 


17,9891 

15.5 

Second half year . . 

■ 

23,0161 


Thus not only ia the production of 1923-24 more than 
double that of the previous year, but the acceleration of pro- 
duction, as shown by comparison of the first and second half- 
years, gives prospect of an even greater production in 1924r-36^ 

Cotton Textile Industry 

The progress of this industry flince 1922-23 h4s been very 
oonsiderable. Demand outruns supply. The following table 
aho^s the position in the first nine months of 1924 — that ur, 
the end of the 1923-24 period 


PaoDOOTiQW AND Saub ov Cot7»on Tuxtiij! Goods in Russia in 1984 
(JawxtXbt to Sbptembbb). (In 1,000 metres) 



! 

1 

Sals. 

I 

i 

Peroefttng* 
relation of 

1 8*1® to- 

Produotio*. 

lat Quaxtor 

178,713 

123,693 


2nd rt 

194,784 

217.422 




220,717 

233,000 
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And this position has been reached despite a great rise in 
productivity, not only since the previous year, over which the 
increase is 42 per cent., but continuously since 1921, 

Thus the production of yarn in 1921 amounted to about 
1'26 million poods ; by 1922-23 it was rising from 4,000,000 
to 6,000,000 poods during the year ; and by 1923-24 it ex- 
ceeded 6,000,000 poods. The production of cotton piece 
goods in 1921 was about 250,000,000 arshines ; during 1922-23 
it rose from 650,000,000 arshines at the beginning of the year* 
to 1,000 arshines at the end ; and in 1923-24 it has continued 
steadily upwards. 

The curve of production of flax and woollen goods has risen 
more slowly, the manufacture of flax goods and of woollen 
goods being only slightly developed by 1923-24. 

If we compare the production of cotton textile fabrics in 
the years 1922-23 and 1923-24 the rate of increase becomes 
even more obvious. 

Peoduotion op Cotton Tuxth-e Pabeics in Russia 
(In 1,000 metres) 



1922-23. 

1923-24. 

Ist Quarter 

139,411 

178,713 

2nd „ ...... 

151,565 

194,764 

^id 

166,697 

220,717 

4th „ ...... 

134>795 

234,262 

Total .... 

681,428 

828,466 


Other industries, however, do not show such a marked 
increase. 

In 1923-24 the production of glass w'a\"^ of tobacco, of 
leather and of the inferior kind of tobacco called Mahourka, 
while they increased, did so at a much slower rate. 

The production of galoshes actually decreased, a fact ex« 
plained as due to unfavourable local circumstances. 
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The eleotro-tcchnieal industry in 1923-24 was up to 58 per 
cent, of its pre-war productivity. 

But an even more important fact than this chronicle of 
figures of production is the fact that whereas industries were 
formerly subsidizedj and some very heavily indeed, all in- 
dustries and undertakings of a commercial character are now 
standing on their own feet with two exceptions. The indus- 
tries receiving subsidies in 1924, and due to receive them 
during 1925, are the coal and iron industries. 

The general tendency of the year 1923-24 has been toward 
lower prices and increased production. The income derivedv 
from State industry on October 1, 1924, according to the 
data of the Supreme Economic Coimeil, amounted to 77,000,000 
gold roubles. It is significant that two-thirds of the income 
came from the textile industries, where the increase of pro- 
duction has been greatest and the reduction of prices greatest. 

Another tendency which has been marked during the year 
is that of the decentralization of sale and distribution. The 
system of combining allied undertakings into Trusts continues, 
but the sales organization tends to produce numerous provincial 
branches and to employ a considerable body of commercial 
travellers. 

Another aspect of the same tendency toward decentralization 
is the greater independence of localities as far as their own 
industries are concerned. At the period of maximum intensity 
of military Communism everything came from the centre, 
but now only certain industries are centrally controlled as 
regards Government control ; others are left to the local 
organs of the State machinery, the local representatives of the 
Supreme Economic Coimcil. And during 1923-24 there has 
been a great livening of local industry and a marked tendency 
to rely on4he,use of local resources and local capital. Profits 
are being made and capital is being accumulated. Thus in 
September, 1923, thiwe W’as in the Industrial Bank 16-4 miUion 
roubles to the aeuount of industry. In September, 1924, the 
amount had increased to 48-0 million. The Discount-Loan 
operations of the same baixk and over the same period grew 
from 30,000,000 to 89,000,000 roubles, and the average balance 
in the Bonk for the yearly period has doubled. 
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Raw Materia! 

Reviewing the indaatriea of Russia as a whole, it is thought 
that supplies of raw material are now reasonably secure* 
Cotton cultivation is still backward, bub the sowing area in 
1924 amounted to 60 per cent, of the amount of the pre-war 
sowing, and tliis is a great attainment when it is oouaidored 
how recently, in time of famine, the cotton-growing lands had 
to be used for the production of food. 

Soviet economists now feel that the problem of inducing 
the peasant to cultivate the land and produce crops required 
for industry is solved. 

The question that remains, and that is not yet solved, k 
that of the financing of Industry. 

Organization of Sale 

The solution, or part of the solution, of the financing of 
industry ia being sought in the bettor organization of aales^ 
the machinery for which has been extensively decentralized* 
Thus the Textile Syndicate has increased the number of its( 
branches from 29 to 69, and it takes an active part in tha 
Pairs so characteristic of Russia's life. The Prod (Foodstuffs) 
Syndicate has increased its branches from 10 to 15. The 
India-rubber Trust has increased its branches from 22 to 40, 
and a similar tendency ia seen throughout industry, 

Large-scale industry sells, of course, wholesale, and the 
largest buyers are the Co-operative Societies, private capital- 
ists taking second rank. 

During 1923-24 sales were much stimulated by price reduc-, 
tions, made possible partly by drastic reorganization and 
partly by a deliberate policy of working to a lower average profit. 
The average reduction of prices during the year amounted to 
25 per cent., but the process is slowing down. Dur ing tho 
last month of the financial year (September, 19237th® reduc- 
tion in prices amounted only to between Id and 1*3 per cent.. 
according to the index figures of Gosplan^tl^ State Trading; 
Department). 

Ri^clency Campaign 

, 3?uxmg the year the method of organization of Industry 
been passed under review by the Su'prepie Economic Council, 
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and oui of 238 Ti'iisfe or enterprises of similai’ standing it h?i.s 
only I)een found necessary to make changes or to bring about 
liquidation in twenty-fire cases, 

Inside the 'Dusts themselves the tendency has been to 
decrease the number of factories working and increase the 
load of those continuing. Factories or plants thus thrown 
out of use ai'e made available for Co-operative Societies or 
private capitalists. It has not, however, been possible to 
carry out this policy in the heavy metal industries, as they 
axe not yet sufficiently revived. 

A fiu'ther stage of organization contemplated, but not yet 
put into operation, is the organization of industries on a 
" rational ” plan, in accordance with the Economic geography 
of Russia. It is hoped in this way to eventually make great 
economies in production. A State oontroUing industry as 
Russia does can theoretically change the organization of its 
system of production according to any plan it lays down, and 
it will be interesting to see whether Russia will, in practice, 
be able to accomplish such a reorganization as will give her 
the mammum efficiency on Trust lines. Thege is a great 
edmilarity between the ideas of the American Dust organizers 
and the Russian Trust organizers, and a largely producing 
Dustified Russia run for the benefit of the State and not for 
private profit would be a very interesting phenomenon. 

" Following along the lines of Dust organization, Russia is 
trying to help lower prices, not only by improved business 
and economic organization with regaid to raw materials and 
distributing agencies, hut by increasing the productivity of 
labour by scientific management. The Russian Government 
is indeed driven to take steps which will improve efficiency, 
because it is competing wiflh private industry and with co* 


dperati ve_indu strv and also with foreign imports, and because, 
according to statements of its own spokesmen, it has not got 
the whole market ii^ its hands and the prices of manufactures 
a»e still too high for thfi peasants. r 

Soviet economists now recognize the financial problem ot 


the supply of capital as being of first-rate importance. The 
floiy of capital in^ industry in Russia can come from only 
sources. Income acCumuQated as a result' of profits made 
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on sales is limited by limits of productivity and limits of power- 
of absorption by tbe market. State subsidies are limited by 
lack of funds in the hands of the Government owing to the 
general low level of prosperity in the Union, making the raising 
of a large State income impossible without crippling citizens, 
and thus by injui'ing their purchasing power and defeating the 
object of the subsidy. Foreign loans remain, therefore, as the 
great desideratum, and indeed the only rapid way of inducing 
the rebuilding of Russian industry. There is, of course, 
nothing new in tbe investment of foreign capital in Russian 
industry. It remains to be seen whether capitalists will bp 
willing to do so under existing circumstances. Mr. J. M. 
Keynes estimates that in tbe twenty-five years before the war 
Western Europe advanced to Russia a sum estimated at 
between 1,000,000,000 and 1,500,000,000 sterling — that 
is, rouglily, £10 per head of the population, Out of this 
many of the railways were bruit, ports developed and modem 
industries established. And, as Mr. Keynes says, in return 
Russia, after feeding herself, furnished a quarter of the export- 
able wheat sruplus of the world. In so much stressing the- 
necessity of loans at the present time the Soviet economists 
are therefore only following in the steps of their predecessors 
in private and Government enterprise. Loans indeed are 
essential to Russia, for whom the building up of capital reserves 
out of industry is not likely to be able to keep pace with the 
normal increase of population or in any case is not likely to be 
able to maintain a reasonably high standard of life, so far at 
least as the consumption of manufactured commodities is 
concerned, without the use of foreign capital. 

But Soviet economists are under no delusions. They 
teabze quite clearly the difficulty'’of attracting foreign Capital 
to Russia except by means of concessions and to a less degree 
^ leased enterprises. But there is always the ^os^ility of 
9 , Government in Western Europe being ^liticaUy far-seeing 
enough to realize the general advantage to be derived from A 
Russian loan and proposing to help float it as did the Britiab^ 
IjAbonr Government in 1924. 

‘ SbViet cconomiats, however, are for the time being tutning 
tibeir attention to the possibilities of redistribution of existing- 
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capital among the separate Trusts. Capital at present is very 
unequally distributed and 'without special relation to the 
needs of the country. Something can of course be done by ’ 
this means. 

Another problem "which is being tackled is the stripping of 
industry of its obsolete or deteriorated property and, in certain 
eases, of accumulations of stock. Here the problem is partlyr 
one of minimizing the formalities and simplifying the pro^. 
eediire with which the Russian Soviet Government has sur- 
rounded itself, so as to allow of the easy and unhampered - 
disposal of such assets to private firms and to Co-operative 
Societies. 

As a result of the experience of the increased production 
and trade of 1923-24 the Government will endeavour to 
strengthen the position of the Industrial Bank and use it- 
more and more to influence the policy guiding industry. 1923- 
24 was the first year of this Bank, and the results are more 
favourable than anticipated. Further, in order to secure the 
position of Government industry, the State will continue to 
actively support free co-operative enterprise as the medium 
of distribution. 

The growth of co-operation in the last year is very remark- 
able. 1918 was the climax of co-operative activity before it 
became absorbed in the Government Co-operation and acted 
as a Government organ or department. That policy has now 
been reviewed and co-operation is now free again. The 
figures below speak for themselves. 

Sales oi’ Coxstjmebs' Cci' 0 ?eiiativh Societies nsr Rnssu 
(In gold roubles) 

1018 . . (Autonomoug Co-operajive Societies) . , , 700,000,00(1 

1022- 23 (State Co-operative Organization) . . , . 434,000,000 

1023- 24 tAutonomoua Co-operative Soeiotiea) . , . 1,100,000,000 

This means tha^in 1922-23 the Clonsumera’ Co-operative 
Societies supplied 15 pec cent, of the internal market. But 
in the year 1923-24 the Co-operatives supplied 30 per cent. • 
of the expanded market and with active Government support 
and active spread of organization amongst the peasants thet*^ 
ia every reason to anticipate further risOi^ still. v 
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The Future of Russian Industry 

It ie clear, from the short review of the conditions of Russian 
industry that we have given, that in this department of the 
national life Russia is rapidly approaching the normal. It ie 
also clear that without a great increase in the purchasing 
power of the Russian home market Russian industry wiU not 
he able to expand at any very rapid rate even under the most 
favourable circumstances. But it must always be remem-* 
hexed that what Russian export of manufactured goods existed 
before the war was chiefly an export eastward and not west- 
ward. To England the expansion of Empire has always 
meant going overseas. To Russia before the war expansion 
of Empire meant opening up new ground in Siberia or iti 
Trans-Caucasia. And to the east of the frontier of European 
Russia, to the east we may say of the Urals, a process of 
colonial expansion has been going on for many years. The 
policy of the Soviet Union seems likely to increase the rapidity 
of this expansion by the deliberate opening up of new minfer^ 
resources to exploitation and the opening up of new means of 
exploiting the untouched forest wealth of Siberia, And to 
these considerations one must add others. The cultural policy 
of Russia, the endeavour to stamp out illiteracy and super- 
stition coincides with a general world movement of aU back- 
ward peoples towards a higher standard of education and 'a 
nearer approximation to the modes of life and thought of 
Western Europe. This policy and these movements must have 
as one effect a stimulation of the demands for manufactured 
goods made by the peoples of Central Asia, Siberia and the 
East, and these demands Russia is in a peculiarly favourable 
position to be able to satisfy. The exploitation of Saghalien 
recently arranged by the Treaty of the Soviet Union and Japan 
mid the possible opening up of big areas in Siberiajiy new 
concessionfi will inevitably tend to create new demands and 
open up new markets for Russian products. It is to be 
txpetted, therefore, that Russian commerce wiU press steadily 
regions at present only very little in contact with tbe-West 
liid’ open up new markets there. If the Russian' coloidal 
ii^iaMoitiln Sibesrift and Central Asia is euecessful, the market 
khodl^ be*’# considerable aesistancc td- Russian in- 
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duslry. It ie, of course, a market preserved to the products 
of Russian industry by the monopoly of large-scale production 
enjoyed by the Government and by the nature of the close 
economic co-operation between all the States entering into 
the Soviet Union. But, further, the enormous extent of 
Russia’s frontier with Eastern countries outside the Union 
gives her a great advantage in dealing with many Eastern 
countries and particularly those of the Near and Middle East, 
These considerations are reinforced by some from the purely 
political sphere. Turkey is not likely to forget that Soviet 
Russia was her friend at a time when all the Western nations 
were against her. Persia is so near to Russia and so easily 
and cheaply approached across the Caspian Sea as to give 
Russian commerce a very great advantage. With other 
Eastern countries the advantages are not so great, but the 
policy of improving transport and especially railway com- 
munications in the Soviet Union, will certainly help Russia to 
keep her place in China and the East generally. It should not 
be forgotten that the quickest and cheapest way for a passenger 
to reach Pekin from London, Paris or Berlin is via Moscow and 
the Trans-Siberian railway. And Russia touches the East 
at so many points that she has the great advantage of know- 
ledge and familiarity with conditions such as are possessed in 
.a somewhat analogous case by Great Britain in her trade with 
the Overseas Dominions. There may not be the same link of 
political and social sympathy between Russia and the East as 
between Great Britain and the Dominions, but there is at least 
not the same antagonism as exists between Russia and Western 
Europe. In fact, one doubts whether the Soviet system is any 
Stranger to the man from China than is the confused industrial 
system of the manufacturing area of Great Britain or Germany. 

. . Por^ all of these reasons it would appear that Russia will 
have an expanding market in the East for her manufactures, 
whatever happenya the West. Agi’icultui'e, too, is improving 
in, Russia, despite the set-backs of bad harvests, and with 
greater export of cereals Russia will be able to purchase the 
.machinery, particularly agricultural machinery, of which 
jihe atands most in need. , With a more intense exploitation 
. ,of .ravf materialB Russia will once again, become a greafe 
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exporter ol timber and of the ores, such aa manganese, ot 
’which she has such a large share. And, further, the develop'' 
ment of the Russian oil industry seems to promise a great 
export there, Even with diminished harvests great exports . 
of raw materials or of oil might do more than balance the ’ 
deficiency. 

And we may therefore prophesy confidently that it will not 
be many years before Russia will be able to get the capital 
from abroad which she requires to borrow to finance extensions 
of her industry, improvements in agriculture and extensions 
and improvements of railways and communications. 

With capital so borrowed tho ambitious project of the in-' 
dustrialization of the Soviet Union may begin to be realized. 
It will indeed be long before Russia becomes a great industrial 
country, but it may be only a few years before Russia supplies 
all her own needs in manufactured products and begins to 
export. At first to the East and later to the world in general. 

How much of Russia’s present State organization of Industry 
will remain under these conditions remains to be seen. But- 
it should be remembered that if Russia is moving away from 
extreme Communism to State control and State supervision, 
Western Europe generally is moving away from extreme 
individualism towards State control and State supervision. 

In any case it is clear that Russian industry is well on the 
road to complete recovery, that it has been built up again 
on a new basis from a completeness of destruction hardly to 
be realized. Nor should it be forgotten that the Russian 
people who have worked this miracle of recovery have set 
before themselves a stiU higher peak of attainment in the plan 
of the industrialization of the Republic, That the capacity 
of economic leadership exists in Russia is already demon- 
pirated. The problem of the immediate futiure is that of the 
political control of the State and its reactions oh industry. 
For with increasing prosperity and the r^urn to a higher 
standard of life will come, inevitably, a greater activity of 
political life. On the nature of that political activity and th* 
y^d^m with which its manifestations are met by the rjiling 
power® in the State will depend the futrure of Russian Industry 
once it ha® realized the normal of the pre-war epoch, 
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Transport 

T he question of ways and communications is very' im- 
portant in all countries, but in Russia it is of particular 
importance, because without good transport and good com- 
munications many questions are practically insoluble. And 
transport and communications are not good now and never ■ 
were good in the pre-war era. 

That Russia is essentially a new country is nowhere more 
clearly seen than in the picture of her vast undeveloped 
resources necessitating transport as a pre-requisite of their 
effective exploitation. 

Gold-mining is expensive and very difficult for lack of trans- 
port. Coal has to be imported into a country extremely 
rich in coal, because transport arrangements are defective# 
Rood is dear in Moscow and cheap in Siberia because of lack 
of transport. Great oil accumulations exist which cannot be 
utilized because of lack of transport. 

Indeed, the picture of Russia as a peasant State, with only 
her peasant-craft industries (koustar) really developed, and 
her big-scale industry only beginning, is dominated by the 
deficiency of her transport system. 

The fact that the transport system is so little developed 
is a chief reason why the vast coal resources of Siberia are 
unworked, and why the iron of the Urals is only partly worked, 
and it is a conMhutory factor of great importance in the 
condition of arrested development of the social conditions of 
the Russian people as a whole. 

Railways are few, roadways are mere tracks and indlca--’ 
tions rather than made roads and unusable unless either quite 
dry or frozen hard. The seasons of mud and slush or thaW 
* 2S1 
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and, yaitt ai’c Bcaeons when any Wt light ti'ansj^oi't eaimei 
mpye in many parts of the Soviet Union. 

The most important place in the transport system is talcen 
hy the great rivers of European Russia, and in particular the 
■yolga, hut this opens into an inland sea, the Caspian, and the 
rivers of Asiatic Russia, the Ob, the Yenisei and the Lena, run 
into the Arctic Ocean, which is only open to navigation for' 
two months out of the twelve, and is not safe or secure even 
then. 

The development of telegi'aph and telephcaie has gradually 
extended, inter-town communication by telephone is extending 
now — and is important as regulating and stabUizing prices 
on the internal market — but it is far behind that of Western 
Europe. Wireless communications are being used, butSta, 
use is practically confined to inter-continental communications. 

The newest mode of travel, that by the air, is developed 
in the form of a thin thread of services which connect — three 
times a week — Germany and Moscow and is used internally' 
in Russia to link up the capital with Kharkov in the Ukraine* ' 
Tiflis in Georgia and some few other places. But the total 
nhmher of passengers carried is only a handful, although 
important from the standpoint of diplomacy and of big 
husinesB. 

Even the famines to which the fluctuating yields of the, 
harvests give rise, could sometimes be minimized in their 
severity were the transport system improved. 

Until the potential wealth of Russia can circulate freely 
and become real wealth the Russian problems can only he ' 
very partially solved. 

Railway Tbahspobt 

The length of railway line in use on January 1, 1&14, was 
#2,864 versts of both broad-gauge and narrow-gauge lines, 
Tl^ ,Gdveiipiment owned 43,760 versts of ^his and- private 
sompaniea 10,104 versts. 

The building of railways, broad gauge and narrow gauge, 
eontinued during the World War and the civil war and an 
#Q0nuojX8 4tuount of repair amd reconstruction work was done 
1 b the war. The civil war was waged over* a territory 
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if)b4oh inoluded Si.OOQ verats of railway line, and of thle 2,000 
Terata were deatroyed, with numeroua railway atationa, bridge* ' 
— Buch aa bridges over the Volga — and much rolling stock. 

The following table gives details of length of railway line* 
operated from 1913 to 1923 


lasotK or Rahway Litia oraairHo voa aairsaAi. Usa js Vaass* 


' 

1913. 

192»-2t. 

1 92 1-23. 

1922~2i. 

Broad gauge . . . 

Wmtow gauge . . . 

61,269 

3,490 

01,486 

1,817 

63,615 

1,667 

63,838 

1,436 

Totals . . 

63,749 

03,303 

65,083 

65,373 


Thus the actual increase in mileage of about 1,400 verste 
is considerable and is made up of an increase of over 2,600 
versts of broad-gauge and a decrease of narrow-gauge tracks 
It must also be remembered that the figures for 1913 apply 
to pre-revolutionary Russia with its more extended frontier*, 
while the figures for 1922-23 exclude the important Western 
frontier States and the other areas separated from the Soviet 
Union. 

Rolling Stock 

ZocomoUves . — ^The decrease in locomotive engines is 


•erioua aspect of the Russian transport question. The follow- 


ing table gives actual numbers : — 

Total Nttmehs 

07 Locomoxivss m Russia 

1913 

. 30,320 

1914 

23,320 

1015 

. 20,000 

' 1910 . . 

19,900 

191T 

20,400 

1»18 . ^ . 

A dimmution from 20,000 at the begin 
mng to 9,000 at the end o! the year. 

. 1919 . 

ol^ooo 

1920 

17,800 , , 

1921 

18.700 

1922, November 

. ' . 19,383 

J923, October 

. • . 30,216 " " 














xwjffi mw Eussu 


But this table needs te be corrected by another as follotrS 
(Central Committee on Railway Statistics, Moscow, October, 
1923[)j~ 



(1) Total number 
ol Looomotivo*. 

(2) Ueabls. 

1 (8) Keedmg 

repair* 

! 

1913 

20,320 

■n 

3,418 

1920-21 .... 

18,767 


10,932 

1921-22 .... 

19,067 


11,755 

1922-23 .... 

J9.535 

IHi 

11,027 


Thus, whereas the proportion of railway engines in repair 
in 1913 amounted to about 16 per cent., in the following 
periods it reached 58 per cent., 60 per cent., and 66 per cent. 
The reason for the big rise is that during the earlier part 
of the revolution and civil war any repair was a matter of 
the utmost difficulty ; the works were largely out of actiop, 
and owing to the economic blockade Russia could not purchase 
abroad. The 1923 figures include about 600 locomotive 
engines purchased abroad, of which 692 were purchased up 
to September 1, 1922. 

While, therefore, the number of locomotives carried in the 
works in 1923 is not seriously below the 1913 figure, the 
number effectively working was only about one-half. 

This means, of course, the rigid cutting down of services 
both for goods and passengers in a country already short of 
adeq^uate railway transport from a Western European point 
of view. 

Wagons . — The pre-war figure for goods wagons was more 
than 600,000, of which 92 per cenU were in use, 6| per cent, 
being under repair and about 2^ per cent, were immobilized 
and used as store offices or temporary dwellings "for staff. 

According to the data of October, 1923, the total number 
of food wagons then reached 430,000, oP which, however, 
only 300,000 were in use or usable and 130,000 under repair, 
In 1922-23 there was a “ repair push ’’ to prepare for the corn- 
exporting season. 

^iissenger Coaches . — ^In 1913 there were 30,324 passengeti 
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coaches and in October, 1923, there ■were 29,353. Of these 
16,738 were under repair and about 11,000 were in use. The 
-remainder were in use as stores and temporary dwellings. 
Among the passenger coaches in good repair are those formerly 
belonging to the International Sleeping Car Company, so 
that present-day travel in Bu.ssia for those who can afford 
to pay the price is quite comfortable. Travel on ordinary 
trains is not uncomfortable and is now very rigidly supervised 
as to cleanliness. 

The Fuel Question 

Part of the difficulty jn operating Russian railways during 
the earlier years of the revolution lay in the difficulty in 
obtaining supplies of coal and of naphtha for burning. Many 
railway engines burn naphtha in Russia, and if these were 
to he used for wood they would have to be partly recon- 
structed. 

The following table shows the amounts of wood, coal and 
naphtha used in the years indicated; — 

Fuel Consujiption ou Russian Railways 

1818. 1828-21. 1021-22. 1822-28. 

Total expenditure of fuel calculated 
in equivalents of 1,000 cubic 

nazhens 7,242 4,472 4,25S 4,466 


Peboentage op Fuels used on Russian Railways 


ruel. 

1913. 

1920-21, 

1921-S2. 

1922-23. 

Wood . , 

130 

1 

, 485 


36.3 - 

Coal . . , 

66-2 

27 4 


34-8 

ITaphtha . 

1 

217 

23-5 

32 2 

28-4 


It will be noticed that the consumption of oil is now greater 
than before the war, as it is a part of the policy of the trans- 
port administration to use oil as fat as possible. But wood 
is still used about three times as much as in 1913 and coal 
only to about half the extent. 
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Reserves of Fuel 

In 1932 the reserves of fuel on the railways were very lo^, 
An interruption of transport of fuel, as, for instance, by S 
snowstorm, was liable to upset and hold up trains with freight 
of the most urgently important character. In 1923, however! 
the fuel reserve increased by 2| times — ^wood over three 
times, coal about 2| times. 


Freight and Passengers Carried 

Under conditions such as those already depicted, it is clear 
that there must have been a diminution of railway traffic, 
and some idea of this diminution is given by the following 
table ; — 



1913. 

: ia20-2l. 

I 

1931-32. 

1922-39. 

Freight carried in 1,000,000 

poods 

Percentage oJ 1913 amount 
Passengeii in thousands . 
Percentage of 1913 number 

9,681 

100 

240,732 

100 

2,404 

26-1 

93,777 

38 

8,437 

28-4 

89,934 

36 4 

3,526. 
36-8 ' 
112,971 

45 


These are gross figures and do not give a complete figure, 
as they are not calculated according to mileage, but probably 
give a fairly accurate general view, as the reduction in freight, 
and in numbers of passengers is roughly in the same pro- 
portion as is shown by the reduction of locomotives. 


Railway Employees 

Another factor which has contributed to the improved’ 
afficiency of the railways has been the drastic 'Veduction in 
staff, as compared with 1920, combined with an improvement 
ha technical qualifications and the enforcement of a 
.djseipllne. 

number of railway employees in 1913 amounted tp. 

Al*8,000, but in 1920-21 this had risen to 1,177,000 and in 
;fome branches of the service the increase in numbers amounbedt'^ 
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to seven or more times that of the pre-war figure. 'A change 
began in 1920, but when in 1921 the Communist system wast 
flibolished in favour of that by which the railways had. to 
pay its own expenses out of its own receipts a drastic reduction 
was clearly required. In 1921-22 the staff had decreased 
to 835,824 persons and in the following year to 720,798, a 
figure lower than that for the pre-war year of 1913. 

In order that the efficiency of those employed should he 
increased and that the standard of knowledge of new em- 
ployees should be sufficiently high, the transport service has 
instituted special technical and evening school instruction. 
In '1923 there were 36 institutions giving special technical 
education in connection with transport, 32 evening teohnical 
establishments and other training establishments and cour.'jes 
of instruction to the number of 76. 


Railway Finance 


Up to the time of the initiation of the New Economic 
Policy in 1921 no figures of the finance of railways are avail- 
able. Transport up to that time was regarded as a communal 
service debited to the community as a whole. 

The first year for which figures can be given with accuracy 
is that of 1922-23, during which period the income of the 
railways amounted to over 400,000,000 Tchervonetz roubles^ 
(dr a gold basis) and the deficit, made up by a subsidy from 
the. Government, to about 80,000,000 Tchervonetz roubles. 

In June, 1923, the income of the railways was in excess, 
of the expenditure ; in the months of July, August and 
September, 1923, there wa.s a deficit of about 10 per cent, 
The expenditure of the railways for 1923-24 was calculated 
af 570] 632, 148 Tchervonetz roubles, and was expected to be 
covered by the receipts. , 

]But of course it must be remembered that the service 


given by the railways is restricted, that the amount of repair 
work required is far above the normal and that the amounjt 


required for replacements involves heavy capital charges- 
The farther development of railway transport is therefore 
f^ced with a very serious financial problem, « 
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Roads 

Roads are very poorly developed in Russia, and tlieii- ad- 
ministration used to te a local affair, the authorities not always 
acting in concert. 

The Soviet Government has now made the road adminis- 
tration a department of the Commissariat of Railway Com- 
munications, and this road department is charged with build- 
ing of new roads and repair of old roads. It is also charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining certain motor-car 
services, of which a notable example is that over the passes 
of the Caucasus, connecting Russia north of the range with 
Tiflis and the Trans-Caucasian region generally. 

The relative development of roads in certain European 
countries is shown in the following table ; — 


Length of Roads in Kilometees pee Squaeb Kilometres of Area 


IN 1920 

JVanee . . . .1 kilometie to eaoh ■96 square kilometre 

England . . .1 


» 1-23 

„ kilometres 

Oermany . . .1 

ff 

„ 2-06 

>» 

Italy . . . .1 

>» 

3-43 

99 

Sweden . . .1 

>> 

7’76 

99 9* 

European Russia . . 1 

99 

„ 170 5 

99 » 

Roads in Russia are 

thus very infreq[uently 

seen in the 

countryside, where most of the transport takes place over 


ground as Nature made it. 

Roads in Russia are classified as made roads and common 
roads. Made roads are comparable with ordinary European 
roads and common roads with bad European roads. But 
even the main made roads are in a bad state. The roads out 
of Moscow, for example, would raise a storm of protest in 
any country town in England. <' 

On October 1, 1921, the total length of made roads in 
37 provinces of European Russia was 13,826 vefsts and com- 
mon roads 111,318 versts. The conditioii^^f- these roads pre- 
war was never very good, and during the war and th^ civil 
war they naturally deteriorated, owing to their relatively 
jgreatev' use because of the deficiencies of the railways and the 
disorganiaation of water transport. Among other things pa^t 
.bf the Volga was held for a long period by invading armies. 
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Also during these disturbed ireriods the repair of the roads 
was not adequately carried on. 

It is significant of the Importance the Soviet Government 
attaches to roads that, although the Transport organization 
only asked for a sum of about 2,500,000 Tehervonetz roubles 
for 1923-24, the Government increased this to over 3,700,000 
Tchervonetz roubles. 

Internal Water Transport 

The great natural waterways of European Russia have 
played a great part in Russian history and in Russian national 
life. The Volga is the greatest river in Europe and is the 
great connecting link between north and south, as it rises in 
the Valdai Hills and discharges into the Caspian Sea. 

Canal links have been built in past years which connect 
the Neva of Leningrad, running into the Gulf of Finland, with 
the Volga, and it is possible to voyage continuously from the 
Baltic to the Caspian. 

The navigable rivers of the Soviet Union in Europe and 
Asia were calculated in 1923 to have a total extent of 
249,687 versts, of which 40,000 versts were served by the 
Government Internal Water Transport Fleet. Privately 
owned ships traded on these waters as well as Government 
ships over a total length of 83,560 versts. Another 166,127 
versts of river in the Soviet Union were only used for the 
water-carriage of timber from the forests. A great deal of 
dredging was done in 1923, 774,000 cubic sazhens of soil 
being removed from river channels. Canals connecting rivers 
added another 3,736 versts. 

Iml922 a length of 29,299 versts was buoyed for navigation 
and 16,267 versts showed lights at night. In 1923 this had 
diminished tq 24,057 versts buoyed and 11,790 versts lighted, 
the diminution being partly a question of lack of money 
and partly a quesSSkof concentration on important waterways. 

Nationalized and Privately Owned Ships 

The shipping and property of the big shipowners was 
nationalized by a decree of January 6 , 1918, only the property 
of small traders being left in private hands, but at a later 
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date 330 small steamers with 15,812 indicated horse-povr&r 
and 603 sailing ships or ^barges were returned to their former 
owners, and 105 steamers of 10,818 indicated horse-power 
and 1,115 other vessels (not steamships) were transferred to 
various Industrial Unions. 

As the result of these measures the Commissariat of Trans- 
port in 1923 controlled 3,623 steamsliips of 723,453 indicated 
hoi’se-power and 7,687 other vessels (not steamships) with a 
tonnage capacity of 337,843,000 poods. Of the steamships 
only about 50 per cent, were in working order and of the 
other vessels about 44 per cent. About 17 per cent, of the 
steamers were considered as reserve and about 11 per cent, 
of the other vessels. Reserve ships were those needing only 
comparatively small repairs to put them into working con- 
dition. 


Thi! Distribution op the State Internal Water Transport Flee* 
IS SHOWN IN the Table below 



Number. 

1 Horse-power. 

Total steamships ..... 

3,633 

723,453 

Working 

1,819 

435,564 

Reserve ....... 

633 

138,624 

Laid up 

1,166 

149,375 



Number, 

Cargo oapacity 

1 m 1,000 pood*. 

Total other vessels (not steam- 



ships) 

3,887 

337,842 

WorlMg 

3,397 

177,601 

Reserve 

876 

^ 39,865 

Laid up . 

3,413 

120,480 

- 



) 


The third group of laid-up ships in the foregoing table' is 
l^tacticaUy equivalent to scrapped ships. 

The fleet so constituted works on the Volga and the internal" 
waterways of European Russia and also on the Aral Se*, 
the Amu-Uarya (Bokhara and Kliiva) and the River Amur. 
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Cargo and Passengers 

The table given below shows the comparative figures 
for the transport of cargo and passengers from 1913 to 
1923. It is probablCj however, that the figm'es for 1913 
are understated and the relative decline is greater than 
appears ; — 


C.AB.GO jIND PASSr.SGERS TllASSPOBT ON iNWSBNAi WaiEnWAYS OS' 

HUSSIA 



1913. 

1 

cent, 
of 1913. 

Poi cent, 
in 1921. 

Per cent, 
in 1922. 

Per cent, 
m 1928. 

Cargo in 1,000 poods 

2,760,600 

100 

27 

24 

22 

Pood-versts in mil- 






lions .... 

2,020,067 

100 

26 

26 

23 

Passengers (numbers) 

11,041,321 


6,464,000 

4,011,000 

8,218,366 


The disorganization of water transport is thus seen to be 
greater than thatof the railways, which is partly to be accounted 
for by the fact that the Government Internal Water Trans- 
port Service is a new fleet, whereas the railways were largely 
under Government management before the war, but even 
more largely to the fact that the eastern waters and much 
of the Volga were cut off from communication with the capital 
for lengthy periods. 

■ Finance of Internal Water Transport 

The total expenses of the fleet in 1922-23 were calculated 
as 39,745,955 roubles, of Vhich it was expected that receipts 
"would cover 20,597,691 roubles, hut in point of fact the 
estimate was largely exceeded, the receipts being 34,068,693 
roubles, or 165 piK cent, of the estimate. This result was due 
.largely to the very greatly increased passenger service, which 
increased to more than twice the figure of the previous year. 
•Since 1921 the expenses of wages have been reduced by a 
drastic cutting down of the staff to one-thii’d of the numto 
ip. summer and one-quarter the number in ydnter. 
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OOBASr TRANSrOBT 

Sea transport in. Russia has suffered as a result of the 
World War and the revolution more than other forma of trana-* 
port, but since 1922 the process of renewal has begun and is 
being effectively carried on. 

The sea-going ships of Russia before the war were divided 
into those privately onmed and those of the Volunteer Fleet. 
The privately owned were again divided into ocean-going 
ships and those concerned with the coastal trade. 

The administration of ocean transport is now divided 
between the Commissariat of Transport and Communications 
and the Commissariat for Foreign Trade, which controls the 
port of Leningrad and the present Volunteer Fleet. The 
administration of Ports and Docks and the administration 
of the Government Ocean Trading Fleet are separated from 
each ,other under the general control of the Gommisaarial; 
of Transport and Communications. 

Despite all difficulties, the development of ocean transport has 
contributed in a marked degree to the revival of Russia, as the 
development of export and import has renewed the activity of 
the ports, and this has reacted on the activity of coastal trade 
and trade along the internal waterways and railways of Russia. 

In 1913 the value of the trade carried by sea exceeded that 
carried by land by 73 per cent., according to value and by 
177 per cent, according to weight. 

The distribution of trade according to ports before the 
war was : southern ports, 44 per cent ; Baltic ports, 48 per 
cent. ; northern and eastern ports, 8 per cent. 

Present Sea Transport Resources 

Oovernmmt Trade. Fleet , — On June 1, 1923, there were 800 
ships of tonnage of over 26,000,000 poods at the disposal 
of the Government. Of these, however, only 249 ships were 
suitable for general ocean transport, the r^^Sinder being of 
a morfi limited or more special character. 

. Of these 800 ships, however, only about half were in use ; 
40 per. cent, were under repair or in need of repair and 10 
pmr cent, were worn out. The distribution of these ships is 
aeen in the following table 
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Total no, 
of 

ship?. 

jn 1 

pooda. 

Vlt lor 
geneial 
tretnaporb. 

Tounsgs 

in 

pooda. 

Northern .... 

108 

1,118,260 

24 

955,120 

Baltic 

Black Sea and Sea of 

U 

4,976,000 i 

27 

4,880,196 

Azov .... 

S04 

0,596,288 

67 

4,07.4,950 

Caspian Sea 

344 

13,638,000 

131 

4.718,000 

Total in 6 Seas j 

800 

1 

26,328,548 

1 

249 ; 

1 

i 

t 

14,628,265 


The cargo turnover of the port$ on these seas is given 
below in thousand pood units ; — ■ 


Seaa 

1913. 

1921. 



White Sea .... 

113,227 

21,220 

32,961 

85,410 

Baltic (Leningrad). . 
Black Soa and Sea of 

445,94.6 

26,691 

75,363 

45,278 

Azov 

1,193,333 

19,093 

80,697 

119,059 

Pacific Ocean . 

96,966 

34,073 

43,682 

49,049 

Caspian Sea . ■ • 

430,051 

241,621 

257,663 

176,091 

Total 

2,28.3,642 

343,198 

492,266 

423,887 

V 


This cargo turnover is divided between : — 

Ocean voyages . . 1,283,100 63,010 185,103 1S5,0U 
Short coastal voyages 950,767 161,795 299,571 230,679 
Long coastal voyages 60,539 

The coastal, trade is carried exclusively in Russian bottoms, 
but the ocean-going trade was mostly carried in foreign ships. 

In the year 1923Sf the amounts of cargo given above only 
18 per cent, were carried in Russian bottoms to ports of the 
Baltic ^Leningrad), 3 per cent, in Russian bottoms to porta 
of the Northern Ocean, and only T7 per cent in Russian 
bottoms to ports of the Blaek Sea and Sea of Asov. 

The Buaaian Vohtji,teer This fleet is under th* 
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adiniiMStrative control of the Commissamt of Foreign Trade, 
•nd in the middle of 1923 it had at its disposal the following 
ehips ; — 

Far Eastern waters . . .11 Ships and 3 Cliartered Ships 

Evuopean waters ... 6 Ships 

That is to say, that in 1923 the Russian Volunteer Fleet 
had at its disposal a tonnage equivalent to about half of that 
owned pre-war. And this is a very remarkable achievement 
wheii4ihe loistory of the Volunteer Fleet is considered. 

The Volunteer Fleet was established in Russia in the year 
1878 as a result of a national subscription. Its original pur- 
pose was to strengthen Russian maritime resources, and it 
began with tliree ships, steamers, the Bussia, the Petrograd 
and the Moscow. Soon after this a fourth ship, the Nijni- 
Novgorod, was added. The fleet was under the administrative 
control of the old Ministry of Ti'ade and Industry. 

By 1916 the Russian Volunteer Fleet had become a great 
undertaking, with a flotilla of ocean-going steamships. The 
number of ships in 1916 were 44 of a total tonnage of 97,000, 
and in addition to these slups the Volunteer Fleet owned, 
in Russian ports and abroad harbours, floating docks, work- 
shops, barges, cranes, stores and a mass of technical material 
of various kinds. Some of these vessels of the Volunteer 
Fleet were transferred in the early part of the World War, 
hy arrangement with the Allies, to strengthen the transport 
forces of the power united against the Central Powers. After 
the 1917 revolution a special Government contract was made 
by which some of the units of the Volunteer Fleet were taken 
as a special time -charter. From j;hat time onward the state 
of the Volunteer Fleet became worse and worse. During the 
civil war in Russia temporary Governments, set u^in opposition 
to the Bolsheviks, occupied the Arctic ports, ^JJiose on the Black 
iSoa and Sea of Azov, When these Go’Ternments collapsed 
•nd their military and naval forces were withdrawn they took 
iteamers of the Volunteer Fleet abroad with them. Some 
of the ships were sold abroad for practically nothing. Otheirs 
actually sold in order to pay for fuel or to pay the wages 
'tif the crew. And the equipment of these ports helongihg 
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to th® fleet, each as cranes, barges or motor boats, some were 
taken abroad and some simply spoiled or abandoned in such 
a way as to be useless. The final blow was in May, 1921, 
when Anti-Bolshevik forces captured Vladivostock and mth 
it the ships and property and Volunteer Fleet. 

Revival of the Volunteer Fleet 

The revival of the Volunteer Fleet began in January, 1922 ; 
new directors were appointed in place of those who had fled 
from the country with the adversaries of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the fleet began again with three steamers at its 
disposal. The state of the fleet in 1923 had already much 
improved, and the Government is now gradually getting pos- 
session again of its foreign property. Numerous legal actions 
were, initiated by the Soviet Government with the object of 
obtaining the return of ships and technical material. 

Up to the end of 1924 there had been returned to the 
Soviet Government all its former property in Russia and many 
of the ships taken abroad. 

At the present time aU the large.st ships of the Volunteer 
Fleet are marked A 1 at Lloyd’s. Some of the ships trade- 
between Leningrad and England and thence to the Black 
Sea, but for the most part the fleet now — as before the war- 
serves the Far East. The Volunteer Fleet provides routes 
along the eastern coast from Vladivostock to Kamchatka 
and Sakhalin, from Nikolayevsk to the River Amur and to the 
ports of China and Japan, From the time of the opening 
of the route to Vladivostock up to January 1, 1924, 368 
journeys were made from Europe to that port and 40,67T 
passengers were carried and 4-12 million poods of cargo. 

The programme of th^ Volunteer Fleet in 1924 included 
regular voyages from Vladivostock to the coast of Kamchatka 
and regular services between Vladivostock and the following 
ports — Nikolay*evi!k, Alexandrovsk, and other Eastern ports — 
all in Russian territory. The programme also included 
regular sailings to Shanghai, Kobe, and other ports of China 
and Japan, ^ 

It is expected that the freight turnover in the Far Ea|;t 
will reach the pre-war standard in five years’ time. Ti^ 
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present fleet has about 36 per cent, of the cargo-carrying 
capacity of the pre-war fleet. It is, therefore, proposed to 
build 19 new reesels, according to Lloyd's A 1 specification, 
lor passengers and cargo and suitable for winter navigation. 
All ships 'ft'iU be equipped with steam heating, electric lighting 
and ventilation. 


Finance of Nationalized Shipping 

The Government Trade Fleet, at the time of its transfer 
to the administration which now controls it, was hardly in 
need of repair, and it had to spend three times the amount 
allowed it on repairs, taking the extra money from profits 
of its working and credit operations of the department. From 
the beginning of the operations of the Government Trade 
Fleet up to October 1, 1923, there was a total deficit on 
working of 992,778 Tchervonetz roubles, or roirghly £100,000. 
The operations of the fleet yielded a profit in the Arctic 
Ocean and in the Caspian, which was slightly more than the 
loss on the Baltic Trade. The chief loss of about £100,000 
was on the transport operations in the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azov. 

The tendency is to reduce working costs and increase 
efficiency however. On January 1, 1924, 6,900 persons were 
employed on the Government Trade Fleet. On January 1, 
1925, the number was considerably reduced. 


The Volunteer Fleet 
The financial position of the 
shown below : — 

Cftpital. 

By subscription 
For insurance 
Reserve . 

Value of ships. 

Immovable property 
Liquid assets . 
durrent accounts 
Paper and securities 


Volunteer Fleet in 1914 is 


Roubles. 

. 4,151,105 

6.437,425 
8,?33,763 
V 18,297,351 
926,070 
207,786 
. 4,196,065 

. 3,948,103 


At this period the Volunteer Fleet was known all oyer 
the world and had offices and agencies m 64 places abroad* 
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In August, 1924, the financial position of the Volunteer 
Meet was as follows : — 

Roulilesi 

Value of ships . . .... 2,297,632 

,, liquid assets .... 86,360 

,, immovable propartj' . . . 460,918 

The Volunteer Fleet has its own flag and its various offices ; 
agencies and representatives in the Soviet Union and abroad 
number 214. 

Ports and Docks 

The ports of the Russian Soviet Union are now administered 
by a special department of the Commissariat of Transport, 
with the exception of the port of Leningrad, which is acL- 
ministered by the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 

The total number of ports and harbours in the U.S.S.R. 
at present is 62, which are grouped as follows : — 

Porta of the firat class 8 

Porta of the .second class ..... 4 

Porta of the third class ..... 5 

Porta of tho fourth class ..... 8 

Small porta and harbours of relatively minor im- 
portance ....... 37 

During the World War and the revolution the equipment 
of the ports suffered very severely. The ports changed hands 
and were the seats of hostile encounters, and during this dis- 
turbed period the service fleet of such vessels as tugs, barges, 
dredgers, floating docks, icebreakers, etc., was dispersed or 
mobilized by the different armies and navies for other purposes. 
In 1923 the number of serviee vessels available, after a process 
of weeding out had already been gone through, was 699. 
But only 10 ^er cent, of these vessels were quite sound ; the 
condition of the'%'e,gsels is indicated below : — ■ 


Per cent. 

Quite aoutwl ....... 10 

Requinag comparatively slight repair k . .20 

Requiring more serious repair . . . .40 

Requiring capital repair . . . . .30 

Requiring rebuilding ...... 10 
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Apart from tho need of actual repair work as shown above 
70 per cent, of all the vessels required dry docking. ; 

Reconstruction of Ports 

Despite the great handicaps indicated, the port.s have been 
got into condition again and are now functioning. 

In 1920 and 1921 the majority of the chief ports wore either 
closed completely to ocean-going traffic or in such a condition 
as to he unable to deal with any large volume of cargo. 
Thus, in 1920 and 1921, Mariupol, Kherson and Archangel 
were closed to ocean-going traffic and the ports of the south, 
Odessa, Novorossisk and Nikolayev had lost about 60 per cent, 
of their capacity for dealing with cargo. This was shown 
very clearly in 1921, when it was necessary to import 
food-stu£Es through the Black Sea ports for the relief of the 
famine, and when even these, relatively small quantities, were 
only handled with great difficulty. 

By tho middle of 1923, however, aU ports had been dredged 
to a depth nearly up to the pre-war standard, and the cargo 
handling capacity of the ports was also up to a standard 
approaching that of pre-war. During the autumn of 1923 
a corn export programme was carried through and the southern 
ports especially passed through the ordeal brilliantly. 

. In December, 1923, the cargo handled in aU the ports reached 
72,000,000 poods. 

Finance of Ports and Docks Administration 
■ At the end of 1921 the total number of workers connected 
with Ocean transport (for at this period Ports and Docks 
and the Fleets were not separately administered) was 42,186, 
By July 1, 1922, a policy of efficiency and economy had 
reduced the number to 23,880. But by January 1, 1924, 
the number of workers on ports and docks was reduced to 
3,978 persons. ^ " 

This reduction of staff coincided with an improvement in 
the efficiency of organization and a general reduction of 
expenditure. Thus the estimate for the year 1922-23 was 
only 67 per cent, of that of the previous year, The income 
of the ports and docks in 1922-23 amounted to about £200,000, 
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of wliieh. more than one-half of the amount came from the Black 
Sea porta, one-third from those of the White Sea and one- 
eighth from the Sea of Azov. The receipts from the port 
of Leningrad are not considered here, as the port was ad- 
ministered by the Commissar for Poreign Trade. The ports 
of the Transcaucasian Republics are also excluded from this 
oalculation, as up to April, 1924, they were separately admin- 
istered locally and all their expenses paid out of receipts at 
the ports. Prom January to October, 1923, the Trans- 
caucasian porta made a profit of about £10,000. 

, The estimated expenditure of all ports for the year 1923-24 
(excluding the Transcaucasian ports until April, 1924) were 
calculated at about £600,000, of which £150,000 was to b» 
spent on new works. 

Air Trakspoet 

Deruluft 

The air transport between Germany and Moscow is -carried 
on by the Russo-German Air Transport Company (Deruluft). 
In 1924 this company owned ten Pokker (P. Ill) machines 
equipped with 360 h.p. Rolls-Royce engines. The distance 
flown is 1,200 kilometres — from Konigaberg, in East Prussia; 
to Moscow. One stop is made at Smolensk, which is about 
half-way. 

’ The train journey Berlin-Konigsberg and air journey 
Konigsberg-Moscow takes 22 hours. The cost of the journey 
from Moscow to Konigsberg in 1924 was 125 dollars with a free 
allowance of about 10 lb. of luggage. The number of journey# 
in 1922 was 113; in 1923, 165; and in 1924 and 1925 it 
rose above this figure. 


Dobrolet ^ 

The Volunteer Air Fleet began operations in June, 192S, 
^snd the following services were open in 1924 ^ 

Moscoj^-Kazan-Nijni-Novgorod. 
Tashkent-Verni. 

Khiva-Bokhara. 

* ■■ Sevastopol-Yalta. 

Sevastopol-Eupatoria. 

. NovO'Nikalaiev. . < ► 
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The total length of the airways is 6,000 kilometres; an'd 
17 aeroplanes were detailed for the service, 5 being eraployed 
on the Moeoow-Kazan route, 3 operating in Turkestan, 2 at 
Sevastopol, and 1 at Novo*Nikalaiev. The Central Aero- 
drome is at Moscow and has Hangars for 10 aeroplanes with 
necessary workshops. Six aeroplanes are kept here in reserve. 

A further air service operating in Russia is a branch of a 
German firm, the Junkers-Dessan, and arranges aeroplane 
journeys from Stockholm across Russia to Teheran in Persia. 
Stopping places are Leningrad, Moscow, Kharhov, Rostov- 
on-Hon, Novorossisk, Batum, Baku, Tiflis, Enaeli, Teheram 
The company has offices in Stockholm and Teheran as well 
as in the Russian and Caucasian towns named. 


Posts and Tbleonaph 

The service of posts and telegraj)hs in Russia has been 
considerably developed since 1013. In 1913 there were in 
the territory of the present Soviet Union, 6,568 post and 
telegraph offices ; in 1920 there were 7,000 ; in 1921,. 9,417 
and in July, 1923, 9,070. The number of post boxes has, 
however, dkoinished and is now about 80 per cent, of the pre- 
war number. Since the war there have been erected over 
300 radio stations, very few of which existed before the war. 

The Moscow Province is that best supplied with postal 
facilities, there being one office for over 9,000 people. The 
worst developed is in Turkestan, where there is one office for 
83,333 persons. 

The roadways, railways, waterways and airways over which 
postal communication is maintained is as follows ; — 


Boada 
Railways . 
Waterways 
Airways , 


. . 132,515 ver.sts. 

r. . 72,950 „ 

. 38,059 „ 

3,12S „ 


The added mileage of these ways is ahp'it lO per cent, less 
than that of 1913, hut the reduction is on roads, the actual 
mileage by rail, water and air having increased. 

Telegraph fines, on the other hand, have increased. On 
July 16, 1923, there were 116,293 versts of telegraph Ibttei, 
an increase of llff per cent, over the figure for 1913. The 
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-wiiee increased still fui’tker to 122 per cent, of the figure for 
1913. 

The majority of the radio stations are receiving stations 
only, but there are 41 big receiving and transmitting stations. 
The big radio stations are distributed as follows : Leningrad, 
1 at Detskoe Selo, formerly Tsarskoye Selo ; Moscow, 3 ; 
Ural region, Orenburg, Ekaterinburg, Ufa and Vyatka, one 
each ; on the Volga, Saratov, Samara, Tsaritsyn, Astrakhan, 
one each ; in Caucasus and Trans-Caucasus, Vladikavkas, 
Tiflis, Batum, Baku, one each. There are stations in Siberia 
and the Far Eastern Province at Semipalatinsk, Petropavlovsk, 
Chita, Vladivostock, Oost-Kamtchatsk and Kamchatka, there is 
ajstation at Smolensk, in tlie|Ukraine atKharkov, Kiev, Poltana, 
Rostov'on-Don and Odessa, in the Crimea at Simferopol. 

It is by means of wireless communications that Govern- 
ment ordinances are frequently published and through the 
Radio Stations Moscow can get into touch with the whole of 
Russia. The ordinary telegraph of course runs to Leningrad. 

Russia’s postal arrangements are not yet quite completely 
re-established, but great strides have been made since 1921. 

Arrangements for telegrams are made with every part of 
the world. 

Letters and newspapers also can be sent or received from 
or in any part of the world. 

Parcels are accepted in or out with all Em’opean countries 
except Poland. In Asia with Palestine, Syria and Turkey, 
also with Cyprus. In Africa with the Union of South Africa, 
with Egypt and with Algeria. In America with United 
States, Canada, Argentine, Brazil, Venezuela, Cuba, Mexico, 
Peru, Uruguay, Chile. 

Australia — ^with South aiad Western Australia. 

Telephones » 

The telephones, which were nationalized in July, 1919, are 
being extended ; trunk lines exist between many of the chief 
towns and cities. There are 1,290 Telephone Exchanges and 
102,000 telephone subscribers. The total lines exceed 70,000 
kilometres in length, of which inter-town (trunk) line com- 
munication accounts for 21,000 kilometres. 
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Volume of Postal Business 

The volume of postal business has slu’unk very much since 
the war and the revolution. In 1923 the post carried about 
17 per cent, of the letters carried in 1913. And in the same 
year the amount of telegraph business done was only 42-8 per 
«ent. of that done in 1913, 



CHAPTER X 

Internal Trade 

T he Hew Economic Policy proclaimed in 1921 only began 
to show marked results in tJie statistics of internal 
trade in 1923. 

The establishment of Goods Exchange.s in 1922 played a 
considerable and important part in the new order of things. 
At the end of 1922 there were 6.5 of .such exchanges and at 
the end of 1023, 90 ; the number is now orer 100 and a list 
is given in the Appendix, The increase, moreover, was not 
one in number only ; the standing and influence of the 
exchanges grew all the time and it is clear that they must 
play an important part in Russian afiair.s. 

In 1923 a Commissariat for Internal Trade was created, 
and great eflorts are now being made to foster trade by all 
means. 

The increase in the volunae of trade is more marked in the 
provinces than in Moscow. Thus the transactions registered 
at the Moscow Goods Exchange in March, 1923, amounted 
to 110-5 million Tchervonets roubles, and in March, 192d, the 
figm'ewaa 108-7 million Tchervonetz roubles (the Tchervonstz 
is a stable currency on a gold basis and its fluctuations are 
not great). But in the intermediate period, July, 1923, the 
figure had risen to 155-6 inillion Tchervonetz roubles, and in 
October, 1 923,', had sunk to 77-5 million Tchervonetz roubles. 
These figures give an index of the extent of the markets 
crisis of 1923. ^ 

But the transactions registered at the Provincial Goods 
Exchanges show — 

March, 1923 . . . 43-9 million Tchervonetz roubles. 

July, 1923 . . . 73-3 inilUon Tchervonetz roubles. 
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September, ] 923 , . . 75-9 million Tcliervonetz roubles. 

January, 1924 . , . 884 million Tcliervonetz roubles, 

(Tho last month recorded.) 

The transactions registered at the Moscow Goods Exchange 
include private trade and that of the various activities of 
the Government and also of Co-operative trade, But not 
all private or co-operative transactions are recorded. 

Statistic.s of State trade are given separately (as well as 
included in the returns of the Goods Exchanges) from October, 
1923, onwards, and show an inci'ease of trade with some con- 
siderablo fluctuations. 

The statistics of the trade of the Central Union of Co- 
operatives (the Centrosoyus) show a rise from 24 million 
Tchorvonetz roubles in January, 1922, to 16-2 million in Sep- 
tember, 1923 ; a fall in October (the period of crisis) to 11-7 
milhon, followed by a lu&e to 174 million in March, 1924, 
with a fall in Janviary, 1924, to 10-0 million. But not all 
trade comes within tho purview of the Goods Exchanges and 
the statistics are very far from giving a complete idea of the 
trade that is going on, 


The Character of Russia’s Home Trade and the Peasant 

There are at the present time in Russia a large number 
of organizations by means of wdiich tho Government endeavour 
to take their full share of private trade. But the character 
of the Russian Market makes it very difficult for any Govern- 
ment organization to take part in retail trade. 

So much is this so that after an inve.stigation conducted 
by the Commissariat of Internal Trade in 1922 it was stated 
that in the villages the whole of the trade is in the hands of 
the private traders and that in district (Volost), county 
(Uyezd) and capital towns of the province.s the ih’ivate trader 
takes 80 per cent of the retail trade. the private trader 

in the retail business tends to purchase from the private 
wholesale trader or the semi-wholesale trader in the district 
(Volost) towns. 

The reasons for this are to be formd primarily in the existing 
oonditions of life in Russia. 
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Tlie va&t bulk of the, population of Russia are peasants 
with very simple needs and scattered sparsely over a gigantic 
territory. The dominating characteristic of internal trade 
is that of the small business selling all kinds of mixed goods 
like small and primitive village stores in this country. 

Tile distance between villages olso play.s an important part 
in Pmssian trade and has called into existence a numerous 
class of travelling tradans, hawkers, who go from village to 
village relling household good;!. For these reasons retail 
trade selling to the peasants is in the hand.s of .small traders 
and for the same reasons retail trade buying from the peasants 
is in the hands of a large class of agents and buyers who go 
from village to village buying the products of the fields and 
gardens, buying stock and buying the productions of the 
peasant crafts, the dincrent koustar industries. 

[i the Government wished to compete in this retail buying 
and selling it would only be practicable to do so by the creation 
of a State service of agents cc*nparable in number with the 
private tradorn. For the reason of the expense of the estab- 
lishment of .such a service it is recognized that the Govern- 
ment eaimot enter this market in any direct w’ay and attempts 
are confined on the one hand to scouring a fair share of the 
wholesale trade for the Government organs and on the other 
to regulating and regularizing prices through the medium of 
the goods exchanges. Another efiect of the conditions of 
peasant life ivliich call a multitude of little traders into existence 
is to make the co-operative form of organization one which 
peculiarly recommend, s it to the peasant mind. And the co- 
operative form of organization h.as made a groat leap forward 
since the New Economic Policy was proclaimed. This is 
described in the chapter <?evoted to Co-operation (ff-V.), 

Fairs and Local h^rkets 

, The conditions of Russian internal trade are such as to he 
very well .suited to trade through local markets. Before tlm 
war there were about 25,000 markets in Russia. The greatest 
market — and indeed the world-renowned market — ^was that 
of Nxjni-Novgorod, wd 5 ,ich wa,s held from July 15 to September 
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10 ii\ every year. The pre-war turnover of this marlcet readied 
£20,CCO,OCO and business men and. merchants from Asiatic 
RuEsia, China, Porsia, Western Europe and even America 
met and bargained and bought and sold. During the revo- 
luticnaiy period the market was closed and in 1920 it was in 
a lamentable state of decay, its houses and booths fallen into 
min and in many places flooded. But it was put in order 
again in 1921 and reopened for the first time since the 
revolution in 1922, viien its turnover was only about 
£3,000,000. 

In 1922 and 1923 the turnover vas much increased and 
in 1924 the following important State Industries took part, 
viz. ; All Russian Textile Syndicate with goods to the value 
of 18,000,000 rouble.s, Moscow Cloth Trust, Second Flax Board, 
The Ivanovo-Voznesensh Textile Trust, the Sia^'e Non-Ferrous 
Metal Trust, the Urok Metal Trust, Military Industrial Trading 
Department, Urals Chemical Trust, Fat and Bono Trust, 
Rubber Trust, Central Paper Trust, The Metal Industry 
Bureau, Leather Syndicate, Khleb product, Stare Test Trading 
Board, Moscow Agricultural Trading BoEird, The Trading 
Board, Raw Leather Company, Moscow Trading Company, 
State Universal Stores (Gum), State Trading Board (Gostorg). 
Over 4,000,000 poods of goods were taken to the Fair and a 
large in'oportiou of purchases W'cre made by small co-oporativo 
organizations. 

The Nijni Fair was attended by large numbers of Eastern 
merchants as well as by those from Western Europe. Firms 
from Persia, Turkey and China were represented. I’o facilitate 
visits to the Pair a temporary Ah’ Service between Moscow 
and Nijni-Novgorod was opened and the train service is good. 

Baku Fair is another important event in the new Russia 
and three fairs have been held since 1922. The .sales at the 
Fair in July, 1924, amounted to 8,000,000 roubles' 76 per cent, 
to the Home Market and 24 per cent, to ^ersfa and the chief 
buyers were co-operative associations. 800,000 pounds of 
sugar at the Fair, supplied by the Sugar Trust, was all sold. 
The weight of goods brought to the Fair amounted to 1,100,207 
ppods. From. Persia came 435,828 poods of rice, 133,709 
poods of dried fruits, 30,000 poods of boxwood, 5,960 poods 
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of cotton, 5,189 poods of wool, 132 poods of skins and 4,263 
poods of Morocco leather. 

Other kirge fairs have been held at Saratov on the Volga, 
in the Semipalp.tinsk Province of Siberia, at Murmansk on 
the northern coast, at Kharkov, capital of the Ukraino, at 
Kiev (the Kiev Contract Fail')- a,nd at Irbit the famous pre-war 
fair for purchase of furs and leather. Very large numbers of 
small fairs arc now being revived and arc held regularly on 
definite days in all provincial towns and big villages. The 
sellers at these local fair.s are not .specialized trader.? but 
peasants bringing their own produce — agricultural, or stock 
or peasant craft as the case may be. 

Village Trade 

Pi'ivate trade in the villages is carried out partly on a 
cash basis and partly by means of barter. The number of 
Xiersons engaged in this trade, as hawkers, agents and the 
like, is eVimated at 400,000, but of course the figure is only 
a rough apiiroximation, as there is no means of arriving at 
a definite figure except by scrutiny of the statistics of the 
taxation records, which do not reveal the whole .story. Village 
market trade is almost entirely in private hands. 

Private Capital in Wholesale Trade 

This is another department in which statistics are not 
exact, but certain information of value is quite definite. 
Thus private eaiiital is by no means equally distributed over 
the different hranches of the wholesale trade, in certain 
branches it enjoys almost a monopoly and in others it is content 
with a very modest share* 

The meat trade is almost entirely in private hands in 
Moscow, LenJngrad and the large towns, at least up to 90 per 
cent. ' ^ 

In 1923 it was calculated that Government Departments 
controlled 80 per cent, of the general wholesale trade and 
that private capital took 20 per cent. Private capital, for 
instance, was very little interested in imported groceries, or 
in building materials or in metal products. 
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But the position is by no means clear. Up to the beginning 
of 1924 there was no accurate means of knowing what the 
amount of Government trade was nor even the number of 
Government trade enterprises (A. M. Leshava, Internal Trade, 
published by Economic Life, Moscow, 1924). 

But by taking statistics of the ninety-five largest Govern- 
ment trade enterprises one gets an idea of the general 
tendency. 

PmciiASES AND Sales of the 05 Largest Goveenhent Trathno 
Enterprises in 1922 and 1923 in Goona Roubles 



Purchase. 

Sale. 

Turnover. 

October, 1922 .... 

16,000,000 

33,000,000 

48,400,000 

September, 1923 

27,000,000 

63,000,000 

89,900,000 


As September, 1923, was the month of the crisis in Russian 
trade the turnover is very much lower than in the three or 
four months following. 

The figures of the turnover of the Textile industjy are 
particularly interesting and instructive. And it should he 
rememhered that the 1923 autumn crisis especially aSeoued 
the textile industry. Yet the trade grew very greatly. 

The turnover in October, 1922, was 10,000,000 goods roubles 
and the turnover in September, 1923, was 27,000,000. 

The amount of possible trade is, however, limited by the 
amount of the purchasing power of the nation and the national 
income has fallen very much. Professor ProkopoviLch, 
formerly Professor of Economic.s in the University of Moscow,^ 
using the figures of Mr. P. Popov, the Director of the Central 
Statistical Office, finds that the largp-scale industries of Soviet 
Russia (exclusive of Siberia and Turkestan) produced only 
16 per cent, of the 1912 figure in 1922, the peasant industries 
produced 35-9 per cent, of the 1912 figW® ^-^1922 and agri- 
culture produced in 1921 62-8 per cent, of the 1913 figure. 

Professor Prokopoviteh then calculates the national moonae 
as follows : — 

* The Economic Condition of Soviet Russia, R. S. King & Soit, 
London, 1924, 
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Nationai, In-come of Soviet Russia in Gold Roubles peb Head 

OF Population 



1013. 

1921, 

Agriculture 

! 48 roubles 34 kopeks 

30-4 roubles 

Industry 

22 

,, 3 „ 

5-1 „ 

Various other branches . 

30 

S» 

3'1 „ 


The figure for population in 1921 is taken as 115-6 millions, 
giving a national income of 4,500,000,000 gold roubles. 

Various Soviet economists make calculations which arrive 
at a very similar result. Mr. E. Preobrajensky, of the Einancial 
Commissariat, calculates tlie income in 1920 at milliard 
gold roubles at pre--vvar prices, and other,? give results round 
and about this figure. The table below is quoted from 
Professor Prokopovitoh’s -work : — 

Esti-viatbs op the N.vtional Income op Soviet Russia in 1931-22 


(In milliard gold roubles) 

Proobrajensky (Commissariat of Fmancs) . . .4 5-5 

Jurovslcy (No. 1 of Economic Roconstruction, 1922) . . 4-0 

Russian Delegation at Genoa ..... 4-0 

Russian Industrial Association (Paris) .... 4-0 

Russian Banking Committee ..... 3-4-2 

'^aAov {Russia after Four Years of Revolution, 1^22) . 3-3-4 

Hensel {Current Probktns of Financial Policy, 1922) . 4-4-5 

Issatchenko (Economic Causes of the Peasant Fluctuations 

of Prices for Ma-iuf tetured Goals, 1^2i) . . 4 5 

Meiikov {Current Problems of Financial Policy, W22) . 4-5 

Sokolov (Ibid.) . ....... 4-5 


Erom this it follows thati the inhabitants of Soviet Russia 
produce yearly goods to the value of about 38-6 roubles, or 
3 roubles 20 laipeks a month, which Is roughly about 6^. 6d., 
instead of an anSiual^oduction of 101 roubles in 1913 with a 
monthly production of about 8 roubles 40 kopeks, or about 
17s. a month. What the fall to the rate to 3 roubles 20 kopeks 
means is difficult to imagine ; it is about one-third of the pre- 
war amount, which was low enough, but it is obvious that 
with such a restriction of production the purchasing capacity 
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of the country is very seriously diminished and more particu- 
larly the purchasing capacity of the peasants. 

Professor Prokopovitch concludes that it is not possible 
to revive the national economy of Russia “ -while the political 
economic dictatorship of the Communists is preserved,” but 
the figures used by him refer to 1922, before the real effect of 
the Ne-w Economic Policy had .shown itself, and a considerable 
revival has, in fact, already taken place and the currency 
has been stabilized. Nevertheless the limits of production 
under existing circumstances narrow the possibilities of trade, 
but the Soviet Government is showing itself fully alive to 
the need of helping the Home Trade and stimulating produc- 
tion to the maximum. 

The Development of Goods Exchanges 

ifi 

As an example of State action in the sphere of trade the 
history and present position of the Goods Exchange (previously 
referred to) have a special importance. 

The internal trade of Russia is considered just as much 
the concern of the State as foreign trade, but it is dhected 
by a different organization, having for its object the free play 
of individual initiative guided along certain channels of action. 

In this guidance the Goods Exchange play a large part. 
And it is the Committee of Internal Trade, in subordination 
to the Council of Labour and Defence, which sets up the Goods 
Exchange. 

The first Goods Exchange was opened in 1921 at Saratov 
on the Volga. By October, 1922, there were 33 stock exchanges 
and their number has grown gradually larger. It is typical 
of present Russian development that the decree sanctioning 
and regulating Goods Exchanges was promulgated on August 
23, 1922, a considerable period after the fotTnding of the 
Exchange at Saratov and others whio^JoUowed it. 

The Goods Exchanges may be set up either on the initiative 
of the Committee on Internal Trade or on that of local enter- 
prizes, co-operative institutions, limited companies, or indi- 
viduals and the immediate administration of these bodies is 
carried out by the provincial or Gubernia Economic Commit- 
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tees, tliat is the local organs of the Supreme Economic Council. 

Member.sMp of Goods Exchanges is purely voluntary and 
is open to — (1) State Institutions (engaged in industry), 
State Trading and Industrial Enterprises and their Associa- 
tions ; (2) Co-operative Societies and their Unions paying 
over a certain amount in income taxes ; (3) Private firms, 
Private Traders or Industrial Enterprises paying over a 
certain amount of income tax ; (4) Foreign Firms can join 
Goods Exchanges on the .same term.? as Rus,sian firms or 
individuals. 

The Goods Excliangcs make their own rules and are governed 
by a general meeting of their members, and pay their own 
expenses. 

For Government Trading organizatioirs the registration of 
transactions is obligatory ; for private firms such registration 
is optional, but a considerable number of such transactions 
are registered. A fee of I’o per cent, i.s paid for registration 
and the conclu.sion of aU bargains requbes a stamp. The 
price-fixing function of the Goods Exchanges has a decidedly 
steadying effect on the mai’ket and the developing inter -town 
telephone .system is used to make these price.s prevail over 
large areas and the effect of the Goods Exchange in centraliz- 
ing demand and supply makes the operations of trade much 
more manageable than they would othervdse be. 

Brokers work in connection with the Goods Exchange and 
only brokers licensed by the Exchange are allowed to under- 
take business between buyers and sellers. Brokers are 
appointed by the Committee of Members which manages 
Goods Exchange business. A special quotations Committee 
has been formed consisting of the Chabman of the Goods Ex- 
change Committee, the chief Broker and a number of eleotsd 
members, and this Committee publishes price.s in a daily- 
bulletin, whffch gives the previous day’s prices. Information 
about transactions^utside the Goods Exchange is at the 
disposal of the Quotations Committee. 

Disputes are dealt with by arbitration with an appeal to 
the Gubernia or Higher Law Courts, 

All export and import business conducted inside the borders 
of the Soviet Union must be registered. 
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The growth of the business of the Goods Exchange may 
therefore he taken very conveniently as an index of the growth 
of internal trade generally. The total trade registered at 
the Exchanges certainly leave out a good deal of private trade 
and the figures therefore understate the actual position. 
Taldng 51 provincial fltock Exchanges in 1923 their turnover 
increased from about 44,000,000 goods^ roubles in January to 
over 105,000,000 goods roubles in October. 

The figures of turnover of priva,te trade on the Moscow 
Goods Exchange are given as follows : — 

TtmNOvnB or Pbivate Entebprise rn Moscow in 1923 inside and 
OUTSIDE THE Goods Exchange. (In goods roubles)^ 


Month of, 1923. 

J anitaiy . 





TOTnovBV. 

. 11,787,000 

Fabruary . 





. 13,771,400 

March 





. 21,122,000 

Aiiril 





. 13,275,200 

May 





. 16,123,100 

June 





. 29,973,600 

July 





. 31,063,500 

August . 





. 28,922,300 

September 





. 21,642,000 

October . 

, 




. 20,900,900 

November 

. 

. 

, 


. 28,608,600 


What will ultima Lely bo the relation of private and State 
Trading in Russia as regards their division of the Market 
it is as yet too early to say. In 1923 the importance of private 
capital appeared to decline relatively, hut the statistics are 
not quite easy to interpret. Thus in 1923 the number of 
trading licences issued to private traders in Moscow fell during 
the year. But the percentage was not below 60 per cent, 
of licences issued, and the importance of the private trade is 
not only in the number of traders but in the amount of capital. 
And the amount of capital employed in business. State, Co- 
operative and private grew largely du3^ tiie year. The 
following table shows how the capital in the Government 
Bank increased dnring the year 1923 ; — 

* tiashava, Ii^ternal Trade, 

* Goods roubles were a meaauro of value calculated according to the 
ind^ prices of commodities. 
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Capital empIiOved in Tbaue in 1923 in State Bank, Moscow 
(T n million Tchervonetz roubles) 


Date. 

Stata. 

Co-Operation. 

Private. 

January 1, 1923 

85-7 

348-7 

1-1 

February 1, 1923 . 

76-6 

332 S 

0-2 

March 1, 1923 .... 

115-3 

313-0 

0 2 

April 1, 1923 

235-2 

411-9 

0-2 

May 1, 1923 

351 6 

546-4 

4-4 

June 1, 1923 

556-9 

757-1 

— 

July 1, 1923 

649-4 

810-7 

— 

August ], 1923 .... 

6S2-9 

825-3 

— 

September 1, 1923 . 

548-1 

060 8 

10-0 

October 1, 1923 .... 

427-4 

1,005 9 

44-4 

November 1, 1023 . 

546-3 

1,251 8 

14 6 

December 1, 1923 . 

436-0 

l„S44-9 

16-9 

The general turnover increased 20 

per cent., the Govern- 


ment turnover 45 per cent, and private trade 11 per cent. 
Trade is certainly growing and the incessant attention devoted 
to the subject adapts Lhe conditions to suit the needs of trade. 
Excise duties and taxes are being reduced. Thus in 1923 
the excise duty on sugar was reduced by 20 per cent, (from 
5 roubles to 4 roubles per pood), that on salt by more than 
60 per cent., that on paraffin by 25 per cent, and similar 
reductions were made on other products. 

On another line of activity the organization was being 
changed and the tendency in Russia is from complexity and 
formality to greater simplicity and greater freedom. In 1924 
the decree dealing with Syndicates and Trade was nearly com- 
pleted, a new Government Control Organization was created 
and an elaborate Commercial Code brought forward for discus- 
sion by all interested departments and individual enterprises. 

Joint-Stock Companies, 

The growth of Limited Liability Companies and other 
business orga^jizations during 1923 and 1924 was very con- 
siderable. Thfei in t^ early part of 1924 about 96 Companies 
were approved. There were also approved Banlcs, Credit 
Societies, Pawnshops. 

The Crisis in 1923 

The effect of the crisis in 1923 is most clearly seen in the 
charts of Goods Exchange Turnover dealing with different 
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categories of goods. The curves for general manufactures, 
chemicals and metal, show a fall in tha first three from July 
to October. The crisis was caused by the high prices of 
important manufactured goods and the extremely low prices 
of agricultural products. That is to say, 80 per cent, of the 
popnlatioir (the peasants) were receiving so little for their 
produce that they could not buy. Tho reasons for the crisis 
(the vSeissors) are complicated. The policy of the Soviet 
Government in buying cereals cheap inside the country and 
selling cereals abroad at a profit to kelp to balance the Budget 
has been blamed as one cause. The policy of subsidizing 
industry, of wrong costing systems, of industrial inefficiency, 
etc., etc., have also afi been attributed their share of blame. 

But whatever the reasons, and the above played then’ part, 
the Soviet Government learned that the Economic machine 
of trade cannot he controlled in the Scissors way and that the 
interests of peasant and worker and of the State as represent- 
ing both have to he “ clamped ” together to secure a free 
circulation of the products of labour. The recovery from the 
crisis, the improvement of trade, reduction of prices and the 
expansion of the volume of business have all been witnessevs 
to the fact that the Soviet Government is fully alive to the 
reaUties of the situation. The great expansion of Co-operative 
enterprise is one way out of the difficulties of combining State 
and private trading, but the Soviet Government have aheady 
shown that they do not intend to allow any economic ortho- 
doxy to interfere with trade and they are talcing steps to 
make the success certain. 

Chambers of Commerce 

Eour Chambers of Commeree aee at present in oxistence 
in the Soviet Union, the North-Western District Chambei: 
of Commerce, the Russo-Eastern, the Azerbaijan and the 
Primorskaya or Maritime Chamber of ^^meroe. 

The North-Western District Chamber of Commerce in 
Iteningrad was started on November 11, 1921. It is a public 
organization with the rights of a corporation and acts under 
the administrative control of the Committee for Home Trade. 
This Chamber of Commerce has published a Directory of 
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Russian and Foreign Business Men, and the directory (pub- 
lished at Leningrad in English in 1923) states that it has 242 
enterprises as its members. This organization is managed by 
a Committee of 5 members, elected at a General Meeting and 
its business is conducted in four sections ; (1) Home Trade, 
(2) Export and Import, (3) Information, (4) Editorial. 

Tins Chamber of Commerce is in correspondence with other 
Chambers of Commerce outside Russia and with commercial 
and industrial houses. Enquiries from foreign correspondent.^ 
are especially dealt nith. 

The questions to which this Chamber of Commerce devotes 
itself are ; — 

(1) Trade development of the district. 

(2) Problems of credit, taxation, relations between Wtate, 

private and co-oi^erativc bu.sincs.s, the organization of 
business in the villages ; problems of flax-growing, 
butter-making, and the timber trade are considered. 

(3) Study of Foreign Trade. 

The Chamber of Commerce also studies questions of Tiariii^ 
and Transport, attempts to get taxation reduced. 

A very important fmiction of the Chamber is joining with 
the economic organizations of the district in deliberations on 
trade and trade policy. 

The Chamber organizes co-operation between commercial 
and industrial enterprises, arranges their representation at 
fans and exhibitions in Russia and abroad. 

A daily paper, the Cwnmercial and Industrial Courier, is 
issued, and books on taxation, trade and currency transactions 
are also published. 

Certain special duties are carried out hy the Chamber of 
Commerce vith reference io the folio-wing : (1) Arbitration 
Court; (2) Institute of Sorters of Goods; (3) Institute of 
Book-kcepers>v (4) Institute of Weigher.^ and Mea-surers ; 
(5) The Flax (6) Credit Office ; (7) Museums. 

The Arbitration Court is in effect a special Commercial 
Court whose decisions are binding. 

The Sorters examine goods for export and the Chamber 
declines a certificate if goods are not up to sample. 

The Book-keepers see to correct book-keeping andacoounting, 
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The Weighers and Measurers deal wiUi goods for Home 
Trade and the Chamher accepts responsibility in case of thoh 
default ; this section of the Chamber’s activities has a special 
subsection for the Harbour work. 

The Primorskaya or Maritime Chamber is situated at 
Vladivostock and helps to stimulate trade between Russia, 
Japan and the East. 

The Russo-Eastern Chamber of Commerce is in Moscow ; 
it is managed by an elected Committee of 15 members who 
appoint 5 directors. As well as the representatives of State, 
co-operohive and private trade, this body includes represen- 
tatives from the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. The work 
of this Chamber is to encourage trade between Russia, Central 
Asia, Persia, Turkey, Afghanistan, China and Japan. 

The Azerbaijan Chamber of Commerce is at Baku, and its 
activities are particularly concerned rvith the development 
of trade between Russia and Persia. 

Licences for Trade and Employment 

All kinds of trades and employments have to pay a licence 
tax which varies according to the nature and extent of the 
occupation, and also according to the location of the employ- 
ment which is divided into five zones, with Moscow as a special 
zone of its own. 

Zone 1 includes some of the largest towns in Russia, such 
as Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev and Odessa. 

Zone 2 includes 36 towns such as Archangel, Astrakhan, 
Vitebsk, Voronej, Samara, Tomsk, Vladivostock, Irkutsk, etc. 

Zone 3 includes 153 towns, such as Vologda, Vj^atka, Kos- 
troma, Orel, Pskov, Simbirsk, Smolensk, Tver, etc. 

Zone 4 includes all other townd* and places of town type 
(Settlements), also districts of governments of Zone 3 towns. 

Zone 5 all other places. 

The amounts of licences are given in^be tables below. 

The licences payable m trade and industry. 

The prices of the half-year' licences calcula-tod in Tohervonetz 
roubles and kopeks. 

(Regulation of Central Executive Committee and Soviet of 
People’s Commissars of September 12, 1.923.) 
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Clasa. 

1 Mo’S- 
cow 


Zones. 




X 1 

11 

in 

1 

IV 

V 

I 

A. F 

Hawlcei’s, etc. 

1 

or Trac 
10-7OI 

h Elite: 

8 

r2yrlse$. 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

n 

Temporary stalls, etc. 

IS-75 

13 60 

10 

6-75 

6 

3 25 

in 

Shops 

54 

43 

32 

22 

16 

11 

IV 

Semi-wholesale . 

165 

136 

100 

67 

51 

34 

V 

Whole.sale . . . | 

640 

430 

320 

215 

160 

no 

B. 

For Store Houses, attached to Trade 

and Industrial Enterprises. 

Trade. Industiy, 

III I-VI . . 

10 

1 ^ 

6 

4 

3 

2 

IV 

VII-IX . . 

18 60, 

16 i 

13-50 

10-76 

6 75 

4 

V 

X-XII . . 

84 

1 27 I 

20 

13 

0 50 

6-50 


G. For htduslrial Enterprises. 


Classified according) to number oj workers employed. 


I 

(Not above 3) . 

6 

5 

4 

3 25 

2-26 

1-59 

II 

3-6 

12 

10 

S-60 

0-75 

6 

3-25 

III 

6-12 .... 

24 

20 

17 

13 

10 

0-60 

IV 

12-30 .... 

37 

31 

25 

20 

16 

10 

V 

30-60 .... 

64 

47 

40 

33 

26 

20 

VI 

60-100 .... 

78 

71 

61 

57 

50 

43 

VII 

100-160. . . . 

100 

94 

88 

83 

76 

70 

VIIT 

150-200. , . . 

142 

135 

128 

121 

114 

107 

IX 

200-300 .... 

223 

210 

200 

202 

196 

188 

X 

300-500 .... 

405 

406 

405 

405 

406 

405 

XI 

500-1,000 . . . 

676 

076 

67.3 

675 

675 

675 

xn 

1,000 and upwards 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


D. For 

Individual Employment. 

■ 


I 

Small craftsmen, small 








clerks, engineers’ 








.assistants, etc. 

S 

4-26 

3-50 

2-75 

2 

1-60 

11 

Clerks and employees 








in trade enterprises 

n 







and co-operations . 

0 

0 

5 

4 

3 

2 

in 

Managers of Trade 








and ludiiNrial en- 








terprises . . 

16 

10 

S-50 

6-75 

5 

4-60 

IV 

Doctors, Dentists, 








Engineers, "etc. 

24. 

17 

14 

11 

8-25 

5-50 

V 

Soviet Directors, pri- 








vate directors, etc. 








agents, brokers, etc. 

47 

46 

33 

27 

20 

13 
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From a study of these tables it is quite clear that the Soviet 
Government is in a position to know with a fair degree of 
aconracy exactly how the population are employed and how 
industries and trade arc being carried on. 

State Supervision of Internal Trade 
The New Economic Policy of the Soviet Union has nob 
meant the abandonment of internal trade to unregulated 
private competition. Competition has its place and the fact 
that even the State enterprise.s are on a business footing and 
have to pay their own cxjrenaes out of their own income makes 
competition keen. But at every stage of internal trade the 
State studies what is going on and guides and directs. The 
organization at present is not regarded as complete, it is sub- 
ject to change and modification, one might almost say, in- 
definitely, so long as the paramount interest of the State 
remains paramount. The capable business organizer can 
become wealthy, but the limits within which he can use his 
wealth are clearly mai'kod. What the ultimate shape of the 
organization will be is only a matter for speculation, but the 
indications at present are that a State is being built up in 
which private capital and irrivate initiative have a place, and 
a great place, but in which the private capitalist will be unable 
to use bis economic power for political purposes. 

State Organizations for Controlling Internal Trade 

The Committee on Internal Trade, a department of the 
Coimcil of Labour and Defence, is charged with the duty of 
studying the whole question and of embodying its decisions 
in decrees and regulations w'bich are .submitted for approval 
to the Council of Labour and Defence on the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars. 

In the gubernias of Pvussia the economic lif^f the district 
is supervised by the Economic Councils whiuli act in their 
area as the Council of Labour and Defence does for the Union, 
nis a whole, and these Councils have committees for internal 
trade subordinate to them, their duties being defined as — ’ 
Blrpervising aU lunds of trade in the limits of the district, 
IiarmcniKing the activity of State and eo-operative organiza- 
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tionSj promoting the formation of gooda exchanges and fairs, 
and working out projects for the facilitation of commerce. 

That this elaborate organization has been succossful up to 
a point the statistics of internal trade in Russia aheady show. 
Indeed this organization has already been more successful 
than a great economist like R'ofessor Prokopovitoli thought 
possible. And with the adaptability to conditions being dis- 
played by the Soviet Union Government there seems every 
reason for thinking that the steady improvement will continue. 



CHArTER XI 

Foreign Trade 

F oreign Trade of the Soviet Union is a Stato monopoly, 
and all export and import is carried on by Stato Depart- 
ments specially organized for the pm-pose or by special 
companies created for tho purpose, in -which the State has an 
interest and whoso operations it controls. When organizations 
in which private individuals and private capital take part are 
allowed to conduct foreign trade operations, it is by means of 
a Concession agreement, that is in effect a special law framed 
as an exception to the general law. The organization of 
Foreign Trade is divided into two sections : (1) that of general 
administration and regulation ; (2) that of operation ; this 
second section carrying oii its work through a number of 
different organizations whose nature tends to become 
specialized and -whose number tends to increase. 

The Foreign Trade of the So-vdeb Union was nationalized 
by a decree of Apiil 22, 1918. At bliat time the Soviet Union 
was not in existence as such, and the decree emanated from 
the Bussian Soviet Federation of Socialist Republics (Code of 
Laws, 1918, No. 33, Article 432). And the monopoly of 
Foreign Trade is based on this deCreo and on tho decree of the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars — tRat is, tho Russian Cabinet 
~~of the R.S.F.S,R. on tTune 11, 1920 (Codo/'of Laws, 1920, 
No. 63, Article 236). The fir.-bt of these.rlaws forms the oon- 
^utional charter of tho Foreign Trade monopoly and waa 
coiginally conceived in an exclusive spirit before there was 
any question of the co-operation of private indi-viduals or the 
IfTanting of Concessions. Even in 1920, when the second decree 
dtefined the rights of the Foreign Tradp monopoly more pre- 
hfs^y, the Peopfe’s Gommissariat of Foreign Trade -was alone 
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entitled to trade and its direct previous consent was necessary 
to any trading operation outside tliis nanw range. And at 
this period the administi-ativo rules were very strictly inter- 
preted, so that the channel in v/hich trade ran was very narrow 
indeed. But the constitutional development of the Soviet 
Union has been very rapid and the policy of the Foreign 
Trade monopoly laid down in the two fundamental decrees 
has been subjected to legislative and administrative inter- 
pretation which has very mnoh enlarged its freedom and 
opened up fresh channels along wliich trade may flow. The 
priueiple of Government or Slate monopoly has not been 
abandoned, but it is now inberpretaied in a spirit v/hioh 
allows of a great diversity of forms and. w'hat is perhaps most 
important, allows of the co-operation of private enterprise 
and initiative. Those constitutional changes have como about 
for the most part since the proclamation of the Now Economic 
Policy in 1921, for this carried with it the necessity — specially 
and openly recognized — of reduemg formahtie.s to the minimum' 
compatible with Government policy and conseciuently gave 
a groat deal of individual freedom to separate Government 
Departments, to Co-operative Societies, to State concerns 
formed, by Government Departments and, under definite forms 
laid down by decree, to private capital and individuals. Legis- 
lation and the interpretation of legislation since 1921 has, 
in the words of Bussian Information and Beview, “ empowered 
a number of State enterprises to enter the foreign market 
and has simplified the method of transacting business, it has 
extended the rights of iSaeAe institutions and co-operative 
organizations and it has created joint-stock companies, some 
of them with the participalSon of private capital, for purposes 
of conducting trade, and maintaining economic relations with 
other countries.” The laws and interpretations of laws 
referred to are particularly the resolution of the Presidium of 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and of the 
Council of Labour and Defence of October 16, 1922 (Code of 
Laws, 1922, No. 65, Article 846) and the Decree of the All- 
Rus&ian Central Executive Committee and the Council of 
Labour and Defence, of April 12, 1923 (Gods of Laws, 1923^ 
No. 31, Article 3461 TU., • 
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1923, and legislation prior to that was chiefly carried out by 
the R.S.E.S.H. and applied in the other Republics either by 
their passing similar or identical legislation or by entering 
into treaty agreement to observe the same laws. Thus the 
Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic, now a^constituent member 
of the Soviet Union, passed the same legislation. But in 
the case of Transcaucasia the Foreign Trade monopoly came 
into existence not by a legislative act of the Government of 
that body, but by a treaty of Economic Union with the 
R.S.F.S.R. 

There are, therefore, some minor difference.s between the 
constituent Ilepublic.s with regard to the Foreign Trade 
monopoly, but not of a cbaractcr sufficient to affect the 
principle of the State control of Foreign Trade. On the 
formation of the Union the general declaration was adopted 
that “ the direction of forcigir trade appertains to the juris- 
diction of the Union,” and it is one of the “ reserved subjects ” 
in which Soviet Union control is supreme. 

The Commissariat of Foreign Trade 

The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade was estab- 
lished by Articles 19 and 51 of the Constitution of the Soviet 
Union and is governed by the regulations of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union of November 12, 1923. 
These regulations considerably modify the pre-existing organi- 
zation. The Commissariat of Foreign Trade itself is now purely 
administrative ; the actual trade is carried out either by the 
State Trading Board (the Gostorg) or by joint-stock companies 
established for the purpose or tlirough tho activities of the 
Co-operative Societies or of other *than the Gostorg Govern- 
ment Departments. The People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
Trade has its own representatives on the Council of People’s 
Commissars and it ha,s its own reprrfjsentatives abroad 
who are on the footing of diplomatic representatives in the 
Countries to which they are accredited. 

The function of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade 
are defined as follows 

{a) Tho drawing up and the carrying oiit of general measures 
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for ilio development of trade rolalioiis between the Union and 
foreign countries in the interests of the Union as a whole aa 
well as of its Constituent Rejmblios. 

(b) The elaboration of an eqjorl and import plan for the 

U.S.S.R. 

(c) The application of export and import plans and the 
supervision of transactions coimected with foreign trade 
irrespective of whether such trade is carried on by special 
commercial, central, local, or foreign organizations of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade, or b}’’ joint-stook 
and other companies for purposes of foreign trade. 

(d) To deal with questions relating to Customs policy, as 
well as the administration of the Customs of the U.S.S.R. 

(e) The participation in the delegations of the U.S.S.R. at- 
International congresses and conferences for the conclusion of 
commercial treaties and agreements relating to foreign trade 
as well a.s the jiarticipation in the discussion of questions to 
be submitted to such congresses and conferences. 

(/) The di.scussion of regulations for placing various branches 
of foreign trade on a concession and joint-stock company basis, 
as well as the organization of mixed and other companies and 
institutions in connection with foreign trade. 

(p) To advise the Chief Concession Committee regarding 
questions of the registration of foreign firms which are soliciting 
permission to carry on business in the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

{h) The regulation of the export-import activities of in- 
stitutions, organizations, and piersons carrying on foreign 
trade ; the general control and supervision of ah such, foreign 
trade operations, the supervision of exact and proper execution 
of aU rules and regulations relating to the monopoly of foreign 
trade. 

(i) To work out all questions securing the interests of 
foreign trade in connection with sea, river, railway and air 
transport, insurance, warehousing and bills of lading trans- 
actions and their cb-ordination with their respective organi- 
zations. 

(j) The control of the activity of commercial ports which 
are within the jurisdiction of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade. 



The Composition of the People’s Gommissarint for 

Foreign Trade 

The Comraissariat lor Foreign Trade is composed of the 
People’s Commissary and his Colleginm, the Secretariat and 
seven Administrative Boards. 

[a) The People’s Commissary and his Colleginm direct the 
general management of foreign trade as a whole and decide 
all the most important questions in connection with the 
foreign trade of the Union. 

(fe) The Secretariat has to conduct the office routine corre- 
spondence on behalf of the People’s Commissary with other 
departments of the Union. The Secretariat has also to super- 
vise the execution by the Administrative Boards and the 
organizations of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade of in- 
fitructions issued by the Cinef State Departments of the 
tJ.S.S.R,, the People’s Commiasaryj tlio Collegium of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade, etc. 

The following are the duties of the seven Administrative 
Boards : — 

(o) The General Administrative Board conducts the general 
business of the Commissariat, it keeps staff records, inspects 
and organizes local departments, attends to the business 
requirements of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade, conducts 
publicity work in connection with all questions of foreign 
trade, etc. 

(d) Tho Administrative Board dealing with trading concerns 
and institutions gives general direction to the activities and 
co-ordinates the plans of operation of all concerns and in- 
stitutions working v/lth State capital provided by the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade (State trading agencies, joint- 
stock companies and commercial departments of Trade 
Missions). This Board controls — avithin legal limits — ^the 
capital and material funds of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, assigned for commercial pm’poses ; It also controls the 
income from contracts signed by tho People’s Commissary 
for Foreign Trade, as well as the profits derived from other 
trading concerns and establishments under the control of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 

(a) Tho Board of Regulation gives the various departments 
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of the Gomisilosariat lor Foreign Trade guiding instructions on 
all questions of foreign trade policy and on the regulation of 
foreign trade, it clrau’s up the import and export progr amm e 
of the U.S.S.R. wliicli is to be submitted through the State 
Planning Commission to the Council of Labour and Defence 
for ratification, it supervises the execution of the programme 
when ratified, fixes in consonance with the respective depart- 
ments, the nomenclature and standards of export and import 
commodities, works out the quotas of export and import 
commodities and presents them for ratification to the Council 
of Labour and Defence among the commercial organizations 
and the various countries. It also issues export and import 
certificates and licences, regulates the export and import 
activities of all institutions, departments and persona engaged 
in foreign trade, supervises the exact execution of all legis- 
lative resolutions and regulations relating to the foreign trade 
monopoly, and organizes the participation of the U.S.S.R. at 
International exhibitions, etc. 

(/) The Economic- Juridical Board participates in tho 
drawing up of trade agreements with foreign countries, in- 
vestigates the home and foreign markets, studies the import 
and export possibilities of the U.S.S.R. and works out 
measures for assisting the development of Soviet export 
industry. It works out the principle,s of customs policy, 
discusses questions concerning concessions and joint-stock 
companies affecting separate branches of foreign trade, coUeots 
foreign trade statistics, gives information and advice on 
questions relating to the foreign trade monopoly, conducts 
the preliminary negotiations in regard to the granting of 
foreign trade eonces.sions, gives advice on questions of regis- 
tration of foreign firms seeking permission to carry on business 
on the territory of the ^viet Union, expresses its views on 
all juridical problems, co-ordinates the legislation on foreign 
trade, conducts litigation, particularly in respect of the in- 
fringement of the foreign trade monojroly, etc. 

(ff) The Financial-Accounts Board deals with general 
questions of the finance policy of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, carries out financial transactions of the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade, etc. 



(fi) The Transport Board deals with all measures con- 
cerning the development of foreign trade in the sphere of sea, 
river, railway and air transpo’rt, insm’ance warehousing and 
other operations, it directs the activity of commercial ports 
within the jurisdiction of the Commissariat for Toreign Trade, 
participates in the drawing up and execution of foreign con- 
ventions and understandings relating to matters of transport. 

(i) The Chief Customs Board organizes and conducts 
customs institutions, participates in the elaboration of foreign 
agreements and eonvention.s, especially those relating to 
customs. It works out a Customs Tariff, supervises the 
execution of measures taken to prevent smuggling. It also 
supervises the execution of all customs and aUied laws, keeps 
a record of Customs statistics, etc. In addition there is a 
Customs Tariff Commission in connectionwith the Commissariat 
for Toreign Trade, which consists of representatives of various 
economic departments and which decides fundamental ques- 
tions on Custom.s Tariffs afiecting not only the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade but also other economic departments ; there 
is also an Inter-Departmental Commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of interested departments for the preliminary 
discussion and preparation of trade agreements and, finally, 
a central Committee to prevent smuggling. 

The Local Departments of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade 

The Commissariat for Foreign Trade has three local depart- 
ments : — 

A. The Official Representatives of the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade at the Council of People’s Commissaries of the 
eonstitirent Republics of the Umon. 

Tire rights and duties of the Official Representatives are 
defined by the General Regulation concerning the Commis'- 
sariats of the D.S.S.R. 

All the agencies and departments of the ,P'ommissariat for 
Foreign Trade on the territory of the Republics of the Union 
are subject to the control of the Official Representatives of 
the CommiBsariat fox Foreign Trade at the Union Republics. 

The Ofiicial Representatives deal with all the money and 
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malorial funds on Lho territory of tlio Union Republics whicb ’ 
have been placed at tbok disposal for the transaction of 
foreign trade, b3’' the Comnussariab for Foreign Trade and by 
the Government of any of the Republics. 

The Official Representatives of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade at the Councils of the People’s Commissaries of the 
Republics of the Union act tlnough their respective boards. 

The Official Representatives in each of the Republics are 
charged with the following duties : — 

(a) The mvestigation of the home and foreign markets, 
export and import possibilities, as well as the drawing up of 
measures to facilitate the development of the exports of the 
Republic to which they are delegated. 

(b) To draw up export and import plans for their Republic, 
and to come to an understanding regarding such plans with 
the Government of the corresponding Republic. They must 
present their plans to the Commissariat for Foreign Trade, 
and are responsible for their realization. 

(c) The .supervision of the foreign trade operations of all 
the establishment departments and persons on the territory of 
the Republic. 

{d) The supervision of the exact execution of the Laws 
and Decrees concerning foreign trade and the safeguarding 
of the monopoly of foreign trade, 

(e) The issue of licences and certificates for the import 
and export of goods within the limits of the quotas authorized 
by the Commissariat for Foreign Trade governed by the general 
export and imj)ort plan established for the U.S.S.R. They 
also issue licences and certificates for the export of goods not 
subject to limitations of qua7^litJ^ 

(/) The control of the activity of mixed companies within 
the territory of the Republic. 

{g) The preliminary discussion of questions concerning 
matters in connection with the granting of concessions and 
the formation of joint-stock companies for carrying on par- 
ticular branches of foreign trade. 

(h) To give advice on questions concerning foreign trade. 

(i) The execution of all instructions and orders of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade. Similar official repre- 
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Bentatives are also appointod in certain regions of the R.S.I'.S.R, 
B. The Trade Missions of the U.S.S.R. abroad arc organ- 
izations of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade and form at 
the same time a part of the respective Official Missions of 
the U.S.S.R. of which they arc members. 

The Trade Mission,? of the Union abroad are appointed and 
may be recalled by resolution of the Council of People’s Com- 
missai'ies of the U.S.S.R. on the recommendation of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade in agreement with the Com- 
miesariat for Foreign Affairs. 

At the Trade Missions in countries of special interest to any 
Union Republic, a representative of the said Republic ia 
appointed. For example, at the Trade Mission in London 
there are representatives of the Ula-ainian S.iS.R. and of the 
White Russian S.S.B. At .some Ti'ade Mis&ioTrs the Economic 
Conferences, Commissariats and certain other central in- 
etitulions arc likovd.se represented. These reprc,sentativcs are 
empowered to transact through the intermediary of the Trade 
Mission, export and import operations in tho interest of their 
respective Republic or district. 

The Trade Missions of the U.S.S.R. abroad have the 
necessary machinery for carrying out their duties, consisting 
of two parts, regulating and commercial. The regulating 
duties of the Trade Mission are : — 

{a) To report on the general economic position of the 
country to which the trade miE.sion is accredited, 

(b) To study the local market and to supply information. 

(c) To control the activity of juixed companies abroad. 

(d) To supervise the execution of trade agreement,? between 
the U.S.S.R, and the country to which the mission is accredited. 
They also participate in the drawing up of now agreements 
and understandings, 

(e) To superintend the trading activity in tho given country 
of all the departments, estaWidimant.? and citizens of the 

J6?®^.R., including the cotninercial section of the Trade 
1 Mission. 

The duties ox the commercial ecction of a Trade IVIission, as 
well a^ the q,uestion of commercial activity, in regard to foreign 
trade of the U.S.S.R. will be considered at a later stage. The 
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Trade Agencies of ihe U.S.S.R. abroad are appointed by the 
Conumssariat for Foreign Trade and are responsible to the 
latter cither directly or through tho Trade Mssions of the 
X1.S.S.R. 

Trade Agencies are established within tho territory of foreign 
countries with which normal political relations have not yet 
been reeumad. The functions of Trade Agencies are in every 
particular case defined hy the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 
In most cases, the functions with which they are entrusted are 
those of regulaiion, but in countries where political circum- 
stances permit, they also carry on commercial activities. 

C. Customs . — At the head of tho Cu.stoms regions are officers 
whoRO appointment and recall rc,sis with the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade in agreement udth the Council of Pcoide’s 
Commissaries of the Union Republics. Tho Custom.s regions 
comprise the Cu.stoms Houses of the first, second and third 
category, and also the Cu, atoms Po.sts. The duties of the local 
Customs institutions are : — 

To receive and to safeguard goods at Customs warehouses. 

To inspect goods and to determine the Customs rates applic- 
able to them. 

To supervise the transport of goods for export, coastal 
trade and transit. 

To release goods to the consignee. 

To receive postal parcels, letters and printed papers, packets 
and transmit them to postal establishments, to be 
handed out to tho proper party. 

To protect depots. 

To take measures for the prevention of smuggling, etc. 

Customs Houses of the first category are set up at railway 
stations and at ports where there is a large movement of 
goods and where there is » considerable activity. Customs 
Houses of the second category are set up alongside rivers, 
lakes, small seaports and main road.s. All goods (except those 
the export and import of which are prohibited ) and international 
postal packets, may be conveyed through the Customs Houses 
of the first and second category. Passengers and passenger 
luggage may also pass through them. Customs Houses of 
the third category are set up along roads. Through such 
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Customs Houses may be conveyed ordinary goods which do 
not require expert examination. Through the Customs Posts 
can pass passengers, food-stu£fs and other goods in accordance 
with the rules laid down by the Customs Administration 
Office of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 


Organizations, etc., Conducting Foreign Trade in the 
U.S.S.R., their Rights and Duties 

In respect of the scope and character of the rights for carry" 
ing on foreign trade in the Soviet Union, the following groups 
have to be distinguished : — 

The Commercial Organizations of the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade : — Gonstorg (State Trading Agency), 
Commercial Sections of Trade Delegations and Trade 
Agencies. 

The State Economic Enterprises, and the State Institutions 
which enjoy the right of trading on the foreign market. 

The banks and credit establishments. 

The co-operative organizations. 

The joint-stock companies founded for purposes of foreign 
trade. 

Foreign firms. 

Other State institutions and enterprises, public bodies and 
private persons. 


1. Tub Csmmehciai, OaanviZATiojrs ob the Commissariat 
BOB Foreign Trade 

A. Stale Import-Export Offices 

These offices — Gorstorg.s — are prgauized in every Union 
Repuhhe. They enjoy the rights of juridical persons, and 
work under the direction and control of the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Commissariat fur Foreign Trade at the Council 
of People’s Commissaries of the Union Republics and under 
the general direction of the Administration for Trading Con- 
cerns of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. The State 
Trading Offices carry on then operations exclusively on the 
territory of the Union Republics. The functions of these 
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oiBces at the present time are almost entirely directed to 
storing operations, chiefly of raw materials and food-stuffs. 
The State Trading Concerns have the right to transact export 
and import operations. On the foreign market they carry 
on such operations tlxrongh their representatives who are 
attached to the Trade Delegations, taking care at the same time 
to pireserve their own interests. The right to transact com- 
mercial business independently is only granted to the State 
Trading Concerns in exceptional case.s, 

B. Commercial Sections oj Trade Delegations of the U.8.S.B. 
in Foreign Countries 

These Commercial Sections execute the programmes of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade for export from the U.S.S.R. 
to the country to which the Trade Delegation is accredited, 
and for import into the U.S.S.R. from that country. They 
transact trade-commission operations on the instruction of 
the Commercial Sections of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, of State establishments and concerns, of co-operative 
societies, public, and private enteriorises and persons to whom 
permission has been given to transact import and export 
operations. The Commercial Section of a Trade Delegation 
is, in its commercial activity, subject to the control of the 
Administration for Trading Concerns of the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade, through the Trade Delegation. The 
Commercial Sections of Trade Delegations conduct their 
operations exclusively within the limiLs of the country to which 
they are accredited. The transaction of business in any other 
than the accredited country can only take place either 
through the respective Trad^ Delegation of the other country, 
or by special permission of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade. 

C. Trade Agencies 

These carry on commercial activity only in countries where 
political circumstances prermit it. In such cases the business 
of Trade Agencies is to execute trade-commission operations 
on the instruction of tjie Commercial bodies of the Commis- 
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saiiat for Eoreign Trade, of State institutions and concerns, 
of co-operative societies, public and private enterprises, and 
persona. (Regulations concerning Trade Agencies has been 
ratified by the People’s CornmiBsaTiat for Eoreign Trade, 
March 31, 1924.') 

2. The State Egonosiio Enteepbisb.s and State In.sti- 

TUTIOHS 

A. State Economic Enterprises 

These Entorprisps enjoy the right to carry on independent 
transactions of export or import of those classes of goods in 
accordance ■with the special Regulation. (Article 6, Regula- 
tion of the All-Russian Central Exocutivo Committee and 
the Council of People’s Commissaries, April 12, 1923.) 
State Economic Enterpripes may sell abroad only articles 
of their o-wn manufacture, and puiohase abroad only 
commodities •which they require for thoir orvn production 
(and for the supply of their workers). They are not 
permitted to re-soll the goods -which they purchase. Only 
in exceptional cases the Commissai'iat for Foreign Trade can 
grant to State Economic Enterprises the right to export goods 
not of their o-um manufacture. Vvhth the permission of the 
Council of Labour and Defence the sole right to purchase 
certain commodities abroad for import can be granted to 
certain State Producing Enterpmos ■which are the exclusive 
consumers of the said commodities. State enterprises have 
the right to transact on the foreign market commission 
business relating to the import and export of goods. Such 
transactions can only he permitted by the organization of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade, if the latter is not in a position 
to cany it out through their o-wn agency. The State Economic 
organizations conduct their transactions g,broad in the foUo'w- 
ing manner : The Sta.te Economic organization must inform 
dither the Commissariat or the Trade Delegation in regard to 
every transaction proposed, and it has the right to commence 
nbgotiatione if it received, in the course of forty-eight hours, 
no objection from the latter in respect of the proposed trans^ 
action-. 'When the negotia-tiona are concluded the organization 
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IB bound to communicate to the Trade Miesion the conditions 
on which the transaction has been concluded. The Trade 
Delegation has the right to prohibit every proposed trans- 
action, only Vidthin a definito period after the receipt of this 
information, namely forty-eight hours for goods quoted at the 
Exchange, and five days in respect of other goods. A pro- 
hibition may be imposed because of the unsuitability of the 
proposed transaction to the general State economic plan, for 
political considerations, or as a resrdt of the commercial dis- 
advantage of the proposed transaction, but in the latter case, 
the Trade Delegation which imposed a proliibition on the 
transactions proposed by the organization is bound to offer 
to the latter not less advantageous terms for realizing a similar 
transaction with another firm, or offer credit under export 
goods. For the conclusion of a long term commission agree- 
ment abroad the represenlativni of State Economic organiza- 
tions must receive, in addition to the consent of the Trade 
Delegation, the permission of the Central organization which 
delegated them, in agreement with the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade. The ropre-sentalives of the Economic organi- 
zations abros,d conclude ail their transactions in the name of 
the organization they represent. The transactions carried 
through by the representatives of the Economic organization 
are binding only on the Economic organization concerned, 
The responsibility of the latter is limited by the extent of their 
property, by w'hich is meant property of which they freely 
dispose (Civil Code, Articles 19, 21, 22), i.e., property which is 
working caqrital. The State as a whole, the People’s Com- 
missariats, and particular departments to v/hieh the Economic 
organizations are subordinJ5,ted, and if in their name trans- 
actions w'crc not carried through, bear no real or additional 
responsibility for the transactions of the Economic organi- 
zations. In agreements concluded by State organizations 
abroad it is obligatory that a clause he inserted, whereby the 
other contracting party may present claims, that might arise 
from transactions exclusively to the given State organization 
in the name of which the transaction has been concluded, 
and repudiating any claims on the State or on other Economic 
organizations and establishments in the name nf wtiloU 
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transaction has not heen made. (Note to Clause 5. Regis- 
tration of the All-Russian Central Executir-e Committee and 
the Council of Peoples Commissaries, October 16, 1922.) 
All the financial resources of State Economic organizations 
abroad are in the current accounts of Trade Missions. Repre- 
sentatives of State organizations and enterprises who have 
obtained the right to enter the foreign market are for- 
bidden to carry on negotiations in respect of conces- 
sions, and generally, in respect of attracting foreign capital 
in the U.S.S.R. without a special permission to that effect 
from the Head Concession Committee at the Council of 
People’s Commissaries of the U.S.S.R. or of its ropreseatative 
abroad. 

B. Stat& Jnstitiifions having Representatives at the Trade 
Ilissions Abroad 

The rights of the State Institutions, which are entitled to 
have special representatives or agents at the Trade Missions, 
are defined by the decree of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee and the Council of People’s Commissaries of A]3i'il 
12, 1923, Article 5. The representatives of the State In- 
stitutions cannot conclude independent transactions in their 
own name, Transactions tor any given institution are carried 
out on its behalf through the intermediary of the Trade 
Delegation, and in the latter's ncane, although tho represen- 
tative of the State In.stitution may conduct trade negotiations 
with foreign films. While the Slate docs not accept respon- 
sibility for transactions of State Enterprises, which have been 
permitted to enter the foreign market (see Section A), such 
responsibility is accepted in regard to transactions of State 
Institutions. The following Stats Institutions have a right 
to appoint representatives to the Trade Delegations, the 
Economic Councils of the Soviet Republics, the Regional 
■ Economic Councils, tho People’s CommiSsariats, and certain 
other central institutions. The right to have a representative 
at the Trade Delegations has been granted to the above-named 
organizations in order to enable them to carry out export 
operations, which arc necessaiy for satisfying the needs of the 
respective republics or districts. , ^ 
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List of State Institutions (Oorslorgs) which have Mepresentatives 

on the Staff of the Trade Delegations of the U.S.S.B, Abroad. 

(In acoordanoe with Chapter I, Article 5, decree of the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council of the 
People’s Commissaries of April 12, 1923, “ concerning Foreign 
Trade ” (Code of Laws, 1923, No. 31, Article 343), Paragraph 
(6), Article 1, Chapter I, Instruction of the Council of Labour 
and Defence of April 18, 1923, concerning the application of 
the decree on foreign trade of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commis- 
saries of April 12, 1923 (Code of Laws, 1923, No. 32, Article 
339). 

Relevant Legislation. — ^No. 1, Article 5. Decree of bho All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee and of the Council of 
People’s Commissaries of April 12, 1923, Paragraph (b), Article 
1, Chapter I, instructions concerning the application of the 
clecree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and 
the Soviet Council of People’s Commissaries on Foreign Trade 
of April 12, 1923 (Code of Law's, 1923, No. 31, Article 343, 
No. 32, Article 339), 

No. 2, Article 5, Decree of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissaries 
of AprU 12, 1923 (Code of Laws, 1923, No. 31, Article 343), 

No. 3, Article 23. Position of the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R. ratified by the Central 
Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R., Novenrber 12, 1923- 
(see above Article). 

No. 4. Rules about the representatives of the Supreme 
Economic Council at the Trade Delegations of the U.S.S.R. 
abroad. (Order by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, March 30, 1923, No. 69). 

No. 5. Order by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign. 
Trade, November 17, 1923, No. 58. 

Organizations. — ^No. 1, Article 5. Central State Adminis- 
trative Institutions ^People’s Commissariats and other central 
organizations) by special decree of the Council for Labour and 
Defence. 

No. 2, Article 3. .Local State Administrative Institutions 
(Economic Conference of the Tramscaucasian Federation, of 
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the Ui’als, Siberia; South-East and North-West Regions and 
Moscow). 

No. 3j Ai'ticlc 25. Union Republics. 

No. 4. The Presidium of the Supreme Economic Council 
based on a special agreement of the People’s Commissariat for 
Eoreign Trade with the Presidium of the Supreme Economic 
Council. 

No. 5. — Chief Electricity Board. 

Powers. — ^No. 1, Article 5. Hare a right to transact import 
and export operations through their representatives accredited 
to tire Trade Delegations. 

No. 2j Article 6. The right to transact import and export 
operations through the accredited representatives to the 
Ti'ade Delegations of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Ti’ade of the Union Republics at the Ti-ade Delegations. 

No. 3, Article 25. They may apiroint representatives in 
the regulating departments of the Trade Delegations in agi’ee- 
ment with the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade and the 
Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union Republics. Trade 
Delegations which have a Connoil become members of same. 

No. 4. Appoints accredited representatives to the Trade 
Delegations of the U.S.S.R. in Berlin, London and Riga (for 
the Baltic irrovinces ). 

No. 6.— Appoints a representative to the Berhn Trade 
Delegation. 

C. Banks and Credit Institutions 

The State Bank and other Credit Institutions financing in 
accordance with their statutes export-import operations, 
have the right — {a) To sell abroad exported goods,, which they 
hold as a security, in case these goods have not been sold and 
the loan refunded by the owners at the time of expiration of 
the term in which the loan has been advanced ; (fc) To sell 
abroad goods allocated for import into the U.S.S.R. on which 
a loan has been granted, if for any reasomit is impossible to 
import same, and if they have not been cleared by the 
borrower or Trade Delegation within a W'eek after it become 
kpowtt that the import would not take place ; (c) To transfer 
the lien on goods to foreign banks. (Decree of the Council for 
Labour and Defence of April 4, 1923.) 
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D. Go-operative Societies 

The Co-operative Societies, as a rule^ carry on export and 
import transactions in accordance with the previously granted 
permission of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 
Two sections of the co-operative societies aav exempt from 
this rule : (a) To the first belong the Centrosoyus and other 
co-oporative societies holding an eriuivaleirt place in regard to 
foreign trade, Selskosoyus (Decree of the Council for Labour 
and Defence of May, 1923. Code of Laws, 1923, No. 42, 
Article 453), Ukrainian Co-opcra,tive Societies (Decree of the 
Council for Labour and Defence of February 15, 1924), and 
the All-Ukrainian Co-operative Wholesale Society “ Vuko- 
epilka ” (Decree of the Council for Labour’ aird Defence, March 
6. 1924). The Centroaoyus (and consequently, also all other 
co-operative eocietics holding an equivalent position in regard 
to foreign trade) is entitled to transact export-import oper- 
ations with foreign national co-oporative unions. The above- 
mentioned co-operative organizations of the U.S.S.R. have 
representatives abroad for the transaction of foreign trade 
operations, also these co-operative societies have a right to 
carry out export-import operations with private firms and 
concerns, on the same basis as the State Economic organi- 
zations of the U.S.S.R. which have a right to conduct trans- 
action on the foreign market. (Sec above, B (a).) {b) The 

second group of co-operative societies, Vsekompromsoyus, 
Vsekoles, who have been aUovred to have representatives in 
the Trade Delegations for the carrying on of export and 
import operations, enjoy the same rights of representation on 
the Trade Delegation as the State Institutions. (See above, 

B m 

List of Go-operative Organizations enjoying Special Mights for 
the Transaction of Import and Export Operations 
Melevant Decrees. — 1. (a) Decree of the Fresidium of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee of March 13, 1922 
(Code of Laws, 1922, No. 24, Article 260). Order of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade, August 1, 1922, 
No. 6262, Dcoree of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee and the Council o-f 
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16, 1922 (Code oi Laws, 1322, No. 03, Ai'ticle lOG, note to 
the Decree 7). 

(b) Decree of the Council for Trade and Defence, October 
19, 1923. 

2. Decree of the Council for Trade and Defence, May 9, 
1923 (Code of Laws, 1923, No. 42, Article 453). 

3. Decree of the Council for Trade and Defence of the 
U.S.S.R., October 19. 1923. 

4. Agreement between the People’s Commissariat for 
Eoreign Trade and the All-RuRfeian Industrial Co-operative 
Society, October 16, 1922. 

5. Agreement between the People’s Commissariat for Eoreign 
Trade ond the AU-Ptussian Timber Co-operative Society. 

C, Decree of the Council for Trade and Defence of the 
U.S.S.Pu, Pebruary 16, 1924. 

7. Decree of the Council for Trade and Defence, March 6, 
1924. 

Organizations. — 1. (a) Centrosoyns. 2. Sekkosoyns. 3. 
Lnocentre. 4. 7sekompromsoyus. 5. Vsekoles. 6. The 
Toreign Committee of the AU-Ulcrainian Union (Ukrkoop) 
formed by the Vukospilka, Selsky Gospodar and the Ukrainian 
Bank. 7. Vukospiika. 

Pmms. — 1. (a) Special representatives abroad entrusted 
with the transaction of direct operations with the consumers 
of the co-operative unions under the control of the Trade 
Delegation. 

1. {b) The right to transact export operations in flax, tow, 
hemp and similar raw materials. 

2. Export and import operations on the foreign market 
with equal rights as Centrosoyus. 

3. The right of transacting export operations in flax, tow, 
hemp and similar raw materials. 

4. Appoints representatives accredited to the Trade 
Delegation. 

, 6, Appoints representatives assigned to the Trade Delegation. 
, 6. Have the right to transact import and ex’:)ort operations 

^on the same basis as Centrosoyus. 

7. The right to carry out import and export operations on 
the Same basis as Centrosoyus. * ^ „ 
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E. J oiiit-Slock Companies 

On a level with the above-mentioned organizations carrying 
on ccmmercial operations there must be spcciall]' mentioned 
the Joint-Stock Companies, which are becoming of greater 
and greater importance in the Foreign Trade of the Soviet 
Union. The organization of these companies is determined 
by Article 2 of the Decree of the All-Riissian Central Executive 
Committee, March 13, 1922. In accordance with this decree, 
the People’s Comraishariat for Foreign Trade organizes, with 
ratification by the Council for Labour and Defence, special 
joint-stock companies, Russian companies (i.e. with foreign 
capital only), and combined or mixed companies (i.e. with 
Russian and foreign capital). The joint-stock companies, 
whether tliey are mixed companies or State organizations 
and cnter 2 Driscs exclusively, are subject to the Civil Code, 
with the rights of private organizations. (Decree of the 
plenary session of the High Court of U.S.S.R., November 3, 
1923.) In virtue of this decision foreign trade operations of 
the above-mentioned joint-stock companies are subject to the 
same rules as inivate enterprises, i.e., they have previously 
to obtain a separate permission for the transaction of each 
'foreign operation. In addition to these general rules, the 
rights and duties of each company are separately defined by 
the corresponding statute of the respective company, in which, 
some deviation from the general rules may be admitted, for 
example, some of the joint-stock companies obtained the 
right to transact foreign operations for the export of products 
of home industries, as well as flax, tow, hemp, and similar 
raw materials, subject to the regulations defined for organi- 
zations entitled to enter the foreign market. (Decree of the 
Council for Trade and^Defence, April 27, and October 19, 
1923. — Code of Laws, 1923, No. 37, Article 394). 

In those cases where foreign capital participates in the 
company, the statute of the company can only he ratified on 
the basis of a concession, i.e., by the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries, through the Chief Concessions Committee. (Article 
4, Pai'agraphs (d) and (e), Decree of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of the People’s Com- 
missaries, March 8, 1923). 
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Joint-Stook Companies for Foreign Trade with Special Fights 
in the Transaction of Expend and Impend Operations 

Decrees. — 1. Decree of the Council for Trade and Defence 
of April 27, 1923 (Code of Laws, 1923, No. 37, Article 394). 

2. Decree of the Council for Trade and Defence of U.S.S.R,, 
Octoher 19, 1923. 

3. Decree of the Council of People’s Commissaries, April 
28, 1923 (Code of Laws, 1923, No. 96, Article 945). 

Organizaiio^is. — 1. Khleboprodulct, 2, Lnotorg. 3. Ex- 
portkhleh. 

Powers. — 1. The right to carry on export operations of 
agricultural produce, flax, tow, hemp, and similar raw 
materials. 

2. The right to carry on export operations in flax, tow, 
hemp and similar raw materials. 

3, Monopoly to export abroad all kinds of grain and oil 
seeds either as raw materials or as manufactured articles. 

F. Fweign Firms 

The rights and duties of foreign foms for trade operatioirs 
in the territory of U.S.S.R. eire established by a Decree of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council of 
People’s Commissaries of April 12, 1923. In accordance with 
this decree foreign firms may carry on trade operations in the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. and open offices, branches, agencies, 
etc., only on the basis of a concession, i.e., with the permission 
of the Chief Concessions Committee. State Institutions 
under the jurisdiction of State Enterprises, co-operativa 
organizations, private concerns, and private persons ara 
allowed to carry on foreign trade within the boundaries of tha 
Soviet Union, provided they observe the eatabHshed laws 
about foreign trade, only with firms which have received per- 
mission. Persons who are in the service of the Soviet Union 
are forbidden to accept any agency whatsoever for foreign 
firms or organizations. Citizens of the Soviet Union who 
are not Civil Servants may accept an agency for transaction 
of foreigh trade operations only from such firms which have 
received a concession. The rights and duties of foreign firms 
rate defiaad in greater detail in the instruction for the carrying 
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out of the Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee and the Council of the People’s Commissaries of April 
12, 1923. The following are the chief provisions of this in- 
struction : — 

1. Ey “foreign firms’’ mentioned in this iiLstrnction are 
to be understood individual or collective associations, joint- 
stock companies founded outside the R.S.F.S.R. and the other 
Union Republics, which have legally registered their trade 
activity. 

2. Foreign firms u-ishing to conduct trade operations or to 
open offices, agencic,5, etc., in the R.S.F.S.R. or other Union 
Republics must send in the required application with the 
appropriate stamps, to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, furnishing the following information : (a) The name 
of the enterprise, its administrative bodies, sphere and place 
of activity, (b) Date of establishment of the enterprise and 
proof of its legal existence in the country where situated, 
(c) Date and place of confirmation or registration of the 
statutes or articles of association on the basis of which the 
enterprise acts in the country w’here situated, (d) Period of 
existence of the enterprise if such a period has been defined 
in the statutes or articles of association, (e) Share capital 
of the joint-stock company or limited liability company to 
which the enterprise belongs and the actual amount of paid- 
up shares. (/) General information whether the concern has 
had commercial relations with Russia in pre-war days and 
prior to 1917, and if so, in wliich region and with which firms, 
(ff) Information as to any commercial relations with the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Union Republics (or with their trade repre- 
sentatives abroad) after 1917, and if bo, names of these, 
(/i) The proposed commercial operations of the company (ex- 
port, import or home trade), region of activity, nature of 
merchandise, proposed trading machinery, scale of proposed 
activity, amount of capital to be invested in the business and 
whether trade is "on own account or on commission, (i) 
Whether the concern intends to give the agency for selling its 
goods to a State organization, and if so, ai)proximately on 
what terms, or whether it intends to give the agency to some 
private person, in which case it is necessary to give the 
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trtiriiamc, chi'istian names and address of the person appointed^ 
Note .. — Foreign firms may present, besides the above- 
mentioned obligatory particulars, other documents ex- 
plaining the character of their enterprise. 

3. All the particulars mentioned above under the heads 
(a) and (e) must be supported by documents enclosed with 
the application (statutes of the joint-stock companies, trade 
agreements of the association, extracts from the trade register , 
etc.). These documents must be presented nith copies, 
witnessed in the prescribed form by the accredited foreign, 
organs of the R.S.F.S.R. Moreover, the concerns obliged to 
give a public account, must present a copy of the balance 
sheet and an account of the last operating period signed by 
an incorporated accountant, or Commissioner for Oaths. 

4. All the documents enumerated in Article 1 of these iu» 
fitructions are sent to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade in three copies, verified by the concerns them- 
selves. 

5. The representatives of foreign firms, acting on behalf of 
the concern, are obliged to present a power of attorney, vised 
at the Trade Delegation w'hen making the application. 

6. Not later than within the month, after all the documents 
have been presented, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade must give its judgment and reasons therefor, and all 
the documents with the resolution are sent to the Chief 
Concessions Committee, which examines them in its general 
routine. 

7. The permission is granted for a definite period, from 
one to three years, If the firm deshes to extend the term of 
the granted permission, a corresponding application has to 
be made two months before the efpiration of the period to 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade, 

' Nofe.—- If the firm does not receive a reply at the 

expiry of the permit then the same renfains automatically 
in force until the firm receives the reply to its application* 

8. If the firm does not start its activity within three months 
from the time a permit has been granted, the latter loses its^ 
vaKdity. 

A foreign firm receiving a permit to transact businesi' 
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operations in the R.S.F.S.R. and the Union Republics, is 
obliged to have a permanent representative, branch oiSces, 
etc., in the places named in the permit, at the head being a 
representative nith power of attorney, having a permanent 
domicile in the territory of the R.S.P.S.R. or in the Union 
Republics. 

The designated person mn.st be invested with full powers 
in representing the firm in regard to the R.S.F.S.R., the 
Union Republics, and private persons, in all legal and non- 
legal affairs, which may arise out of the activity of the firm 
on the territory of the R.S.P.S.R. and the Union Republics; 
bearing the responsibilities of an attorney, based on the 
trade operations of the fii-m transacted in tho territory of 
the R.S.P.S.R. and the Union Republics. 

Nota . — In case of temporai’y absence of the representa- 
tive, the latter must have the right, and is obliged, to 
transfer his full power to a substitute. 

10. Each foreign firm operating in the territory of the 
R.S.P.S.R. and the Union Republics is obliged to submit to 
the existing laws and decrees of the Government of the Soviet 
Union, particularly to the laws and decrees on State control 
of the activity of commercial and industrial enterprises, the 
protection of workers and employees, taxation and registra- 
tion, and publicity of its accounts. 

11. The firm is answerable for its activities in the R.vS.F.S.R. 
and the Union Republics with all its movable and immovable 
property, wherever such is to be found. 

Noi £. — The property belonging to the firm and the 
profits accruing out of the operations in the R.S.P.S.R. 
and the Union Republics must be used, in the first place, 
to satisfy the claims'* arising from the operations of the 
firm in the R.S.P.S.R. and the Union Republics, 

12. The concession to carry on operations in the tei'ritory 

of the R.S.P.S.R.* and the Union Republics loses its force: 
(a) At the expiration of the period for which the concession 
was granted, (6) If the firm ceases to exist abroad, (c) If 
the firm does not fulfil the obligations under which it was; 
permitted to operate in the territory of the R.S.P.S.R. and. 
the. Union Republics, ^ t 
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Tko foreiga firms registered in the instruction can be mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce and the trading exchanges 
(Circular of the Commissariat for Internal Trade, August 1, 
1923). 

To the above it must be added, that the firms, the activity 
of -which has been admitted by ratification of the Governmen t, 
hy a concessional agreement or by some other special legal 
arrangement, do not need any further registration (Circular 
of the People’s Commissariat for Justice, September 7, 
1923). 

G. Other State Institutions and Enterprises, Publia Organizet’ 
Hons and Private Persons 

To this section belong all the State institutions, enterprises, 
and public organizations which did not come under any of 
the above-mentioned groups and private firms. They can 
all conclude foreign trade operations, but only -with previous 
permission of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade 
for each business transaction separately, on the established 
basis. Moreover, they may sell their merchandise to the 
trade operating organs of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade, -which can realize the same on a commission 
basis, and generally give to the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade commission orders. They can send abroad 
their representatives with the permission of the People's 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade to co-operate technically with 
the organs of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade 
in the export and import operations. As a rule those -who 
receive a licence for the export and import of goods, have to 
execute the export and import operations tlirough the machin- 
ery of the Trade Delegation, but if they should have more 
advantageous propositions from private firms, they have the 
right to conclude the transaction independently, but -with 
the permission of the Trade Delegation, and the transaction 
has to be confirmed by the latter. (Dccfee of the Council 
dfteople’s Commissaries, April 12, 1923, concerning licences 
ahd eertifioates for export and import to the Continent, and 
Instrud^onS of the Council for 'Trade and Defence, April 18, 
1923.) 
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General Methods of Regulation of Foreign Trade 
Operations 

A. Plan and Quota of Expori-hnpeyri Operations 

The regulation of the export-import operations of the 
U.S.S.R. aa regards quantity, nomenclature, and quality of 
the goods is dravm up every year by the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade according to the programme, and confirmed 
by the Council for Labour and Defence. The quota of the 
basic article for import and export are fixed quarterly, Out 
of the planned quota, the Peoplc’.s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade assigns a suitable part for realization at the disposal 
of its agents in the different regions of the R.S.F.S.R. and 
tho Union Republics ; moreover, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade and its authorized agents (bvide the quota 
put at their disposal among the State producing institutions, 
co-operative organizations, mixed companies, and other 
bodies, which have tho right to transact foreign trade export 
or import operations for the U.S.S.R. and which defines 
approximately in which coxmtries the imported goods are to 
be bought and where the exported goods should be sold, 
i.e., it allots the quota to the various Trade Delegations. 
The above-mentioned bodies which receive a definite part of 
the quota are responsible to the State for the exact fulfilment 
of these obligations, and in case of default they are subject 
to a monetary penalty in accordance with the special decrees 
of the Council of Labour and Defence. 

B, JR&^uh,tions fm Qi'anting Import and Expo/rl Licences 

Certificates and licences are granted for carrying out import 

and export operations. Certificates are granted to the organa 
which have the right to caPry out direct operations on tire 
foreign market in those cases where the proposed import and 
export refers to goods for wliich permit was granted. In 
all other cases licences are issued. Certificates and licences 
for export and import for the quota and for the export of goods'' 
not coming under the quota are issued by the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign 'Trade and by their local agents in the 
districts and Republics and also by the Trade Missions abroad. 
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The Trade Delegations issue licences only for the import of 
specified goods, and only in exchange for licences gi-anted by 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade, and its local 
authorized agents. Certificates and licences for the import 
of commodities not specified but not prohibited to be im- 
ported, are exclusively issued by the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade. Persons wishing to obtain a licence apply 
to the appropriate department (hccnce office) of the organiza- 
tion mentioned, which have power to grant licences, stating 
precisely the quantity and nature of the merchandise, terms 
of purchase or sale, and price. If any agreement exists, this 
has to be enclosed. Each licence issued must state in detail 
the kind of goods admitted for import, enclosing a detailed 
approved specification, if the nature of the admitted goods 
demands it. The licences obtained must be utifized through 
the appropriate Trade Delegation. Should the holders of 
licences receive more profitable propositions from private 
foreign firms than those made by the Trade Delegation, they 
have the right to make use of such private offers under the 
control of the Trade Delegation. Goods bought abroad, on 
the basis of a licence or of certificate, are imported into the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. on the basis of documents issued by 
the Trade Delegation in exchange for certificates and licences. 
(Every misuse of certificates and licences is punishable in 
accordance with Articles 136 and 97 of the Penal Code, and, 
where officials are concerned, also by Articles 10.5 and 110 
of the same Code.) 

The institutions mentioned above which have the right to 
issue hcences, grant them only for the import and export 
of trade articles. All applications concerning the import and 
export of personal property mugt be submitted to the Chief 
Central Customs Department, or to the local Customs House 
authorities within the limits of their competence, at the place 
where the application is made, in accordance with the Customs 
i^egulations in force for property belonging to private persons 
going abroad. The export of personal property belonging to 
repatriated persons, refugees, or people who adopted foreign 
‘nationality is regulated by an appropriate understanding with 
the foreign State, Applications of citizens of the U.S.S-H- 
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regarding the import oi personal property from abroad must 
be submitted to the local Trade Delegation ; in exceptional 
cases, if documents are at hand proving that the application 
is justified, the latter may be submitted directly to the Customs 
officials, when crossing the frontier. 

Applications of State, Co-operative, and other organizations, 
as well as of private persons, for export of samples of various 
articles, are examined by the Customs officials ; the quantity 
and nature of those samples to be imported is determined by 
the Chief Customs Authorities and the State Planning Com- 
mission of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade. The 
export of goods for consumption in excess of the normal require- 
ments of an individual person, may ho permitted by the local 
Customs authorities, on condition that export only occasionally 
takes place. Parcels from abroad, for other than trade pur- 
poses, are permitted to pass under the following conditions : — • 

(a) The same firm does not send numerous parcels, though 
in each instance the separate parcels are for personal 
use. 

{b) The parcels do not contain objects, the export or im- 
port of whicli is prohibited. 

It is important to note that the licence ofiices grant permits 
only prior to the postage of the pai'cel, but in no ca.se after- 
wards, i.c., on arrival of the parcel, and therefore trade parcels, 
for wffich no licence has been granted, are sent back. All 
goods, exported or imported, belonging to private persons or 
enterprises are subject to licence duty, amounting to 2 per 
■cent, of the value of the goods. Goods belonging to companies 
exclusively financed by State Capital, and goods of philan- 
thropic character addressed to specially registered philan- 
thropic organizations, are treated in a manner similar to goods 
belonging to the State and co-operative organizations. 

G. Standardization Goods for Ex-port 

In order to improve the quality of goods exported from the 
U.S.S.R. all institutions and organizations engaged in export 
trade must fulfil all technical conditions regarding quality, 
sorting and packing, laid down by the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade, and approved by the Supreme Council of 
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National Ecoiiomy and the People’s Commissariat for Internal 
Trade, and other authorities a,nd organizations concerned. 
All goods for export must hear the following inscriptions ; — 
(a) Name of organization sending. 

{b) Trade mark of the firm. 

(c) Quality mark of the goods. 

(d) The q^uantity in units used for such goods. 

In addition to the control exercised by the departments 
issuing licences and certificates, the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade must see that the goods exported foom the 
U.S.S.R. are of the proper standard, and properly packed and 
graded. The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade has 
the right to withhold the issue of licences and certificates 
from institutions, organizations and persons that dispatch 
repeatedly goods below the required standards. 

D. Rules for Testing and Marking of Imported Goods 
In order to safeguard the quality of all imported goods, 
the latter have to undergo a test and must be marked accord- 
ing to the regulations laid down in the Circular of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade, March 9, 1923, No. 76976. 
In accordance with the regulations of this circular all goods 
bought abroad and imported into the U.S.S.R., have to 
undergo a preliminary test — chemical, mechanical, or any 
other, de^iendent on the nature of the goods and the standard 
of quality required. The dispatch of goods without examina- 
tion as above and preliminary testing is only allowed by special 
permit issued by the Trade Delegation, valid only for the 
particular instance in question. Chemical patent goods, and 
goods of well-known firms are exempted from the above- 
mentioned preliminary test. The preliminary testing and the 
acceptance of goods imported into the U.S.S.R. is effected 
either the receiving committees of the Foreign Trade 
Delegations or directly hy the institutions and organizations 
entitled to enter the foreign market. The People’s Com- 
misaariat for Foreign Trade is responsible for ob, serving the 
oca^reotness of the acceptance. All imported goods must be 
maiked and sealed, every parcel must bo specified, provided 
with a bill of lading, description of the' agreement according 
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to which, the goods are imported, the name of the person 
receiving the goods, and also a detailed deed of acceptance 
with the necessary details, showing the quality of the goods 
in question, tests passed, and the name of the receiver. Non- 
compliance with these rules of testing and marking goods is 
considered an infringement of the monopoly of the foreign 
trade, and is prosecuted according to the Articles of the Penal 
Code. 

The Development of Foreign Trade 

The first reaction of the mind of fclie average Briton on 
reading the regulations, interpretations of decrees and defini- 
tion of functions of a v/hole scries of governmental, semi- 
governmental and private institutions and individuals working 
in a State scheme, will be one of resentment of the complexity 
of organization revealed. The average Briton wull be inclined 
to speak of “red-tape,” “bureaucratic control” and to sum 
up by saying that it '■ won’t work.” But in point of fact 
the system is working and is developing in a direction v/hieh 
makes it easier every day for the individual business man 
or the individual limited liabihty company to take part in 
foreign trade. The remarkable featui-e of the Foreign Trade 
organization is indeed not so much its bureaucratic complexity 
afi its flexibility and adaptability to the needs of the country. 

To compare and contrast State-controlled Foreign Trade 
with private industry controlled Trade is a very difficult 
matter if the comparison is to be useful and the contrast of 
any practical value . To begin with, we should need to eliminate 
the difference between Great Britain and Russia due to purely 
racial and national differences. Then we should need to 
eliminate the differences which exist between a comparatively 
highly educated country like Great Britain and a comparatively 
badly educated coCVntry like Russia. One would need to 
remember that in the memory of living men the peasants 
of Russia have been emancipated from the type of slavery 
called serfdom and that in the political development of Russia 
the expression of Liberal opinions milder than those which 
have taken Lord Oxfqfd^and Asquith to the House of Lords 
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tools: Russians under the Tsarist regime to convict settlements 
in Siberia. 

While no Government is likely to attempt to impose State 
Control of Foreign Trade on Great Britain, no one equally 
could organize the rise of Russia out of the ashes of war and 
revolution without at least a very large meastii’e of such 
cotitrol. 

And under State control the Foreign Trade of Russia has 
grown very much. The Foreign Trade turnover in the first 
six months of 1923 was 10-3 per cent, of the pre-war turnover 
(1903-13), but for the first six months of 1924 it rose to 
21-9 per cent. During the second half of 1924 the figures 
were not so favourable, as the partial failure of the harvest and 
the fall in grain exports led to a fall in export of 34-7 per cent., 
calculated in values at pre-war prices. Grain exports during 
the last quarter of 1924 made up only 22-4 per cent, of the 
total export instead of 63-5 per cent., as was the case in 1923, 
Ifnports with Russia grew in the last quarter of 1924 by 
11 -2 million roubles, the increase being chiefly due to the 
import of cotton, sugar, tea and paper, and despite the fall 
in exports and the increase in imports there was still a favour- 
t able balance of trade, amounting to 13-3 million roubles, 
calculated at pre-war prices. It is clear, therefore, that trade^ 
is growing despite the temporarily tmfavom’able conditions 
of the last half-year of 1924. The following table gives a 
comparison of exports between 1923 and 1924 : — 


HAUir- YEARLY EXPORTS IN 1923 AND 1921 


Period. 

Quantity 

in 

1,000 

tons. 

Value 

1 

. miiUou 
roubles. 

rercent. of 
Geneial 

1 Trade 
turnover. 

Januaiy 1 to June 30, 1923 , 

I 

810 

H 

1 

48'6 

1 to December 31, 1923 , 

2,833 2 


63-1 

January 1 to June 30, 1924 . . 

2,670-3 

160-4 

64-1 


" ^he following table gives an analysis of exports by oato-r 

bfies 
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Extoi^ts, Jancaby »o Jmra, 1024, by CAraooBtiaa 



Quantibifia m ton$. 

1 


fsriod. 

Food-stufffl. 

K&w ftud 

1 iscmi-manu* 
facburad 
Arbiclfis. 

factured 

articles. 

Totul. 

January to March 

813,987 

400,825 

160 

1,214,983 

April to Juno ... 

616,721 

739,494 

142 

1,353,357 

Total 


1,140,319 

292 

2,570,319 

Percentage of total . 
Percentage value of ox- 

65 6 

44-4 

00 

Ido 

ports 


43-3 

O'S 

100 


The very groat improvement in trade which has taken 
place is seen if we contrast the figures of export in 1922 with 
those for 1923 and 1924. 

Thus in the first half of 1923 food-stuffs formed only 5-3 per 
cent, of the exports ; in the second half of 1922 only 6-2 per 
cent. ; but the figure jumps in the fii’st half of 1923 to 60-4 
per cent., in the second half to 61 -6 per cent., and is 56-2 per 
cent, in the half-year January- June, 1924. In the ordinary 
way food-stuffs are by far the most important exports of Russia, 
and the fact that despite the decrease of food exports in the 
latter half of 1924 Russia was able to maintain her export 
figures at a reasonably high level anikeep a favourable trade 
balance is a remarkable testimony not only to her economic 
recovery but to the efficiency of direction of her Eoreign Trade 
policy. The imports which Russia takes from Great Britain, 
while forming only a small part of the export trad© of our 
country, are tending to be relatively more important than 
before the war. The chief competitor of Great Britain in 
Russian Trade, is Germany, and it is inevitable that German 
manufactures should play”*a great part in the imports Russia 
takes from the West and particularly in chemicals and electric 
apparatus, in which the trade before the war was largely in 
German hands. Indeed, if Germany is to make the reparation 
payments demanded of her by the Dawes scheme, which she 
can only do by maintaining a great export trade, it would 
seem inevitable that part of her energies must go toward! 
exports to Russia. If Russia were able to absorb an increased 
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import of German manufactures, this would certainly conduce 
to the general well-being of Europe, but the importing capacity 
of Russia has a direct interest for all Western European 
countries and the rise in the importance of imports by Russia 
is a factor of great importance. The following table shows 
the imports in 1923 and 1924 in half-yearly periods : — 


Period$. 

Quantity in. 
thousand 
tons. 

Value in 
million 
loublodi 

Percentage 
of total 
turaovor. 

January to June, 1923 .... 

309-2 

66-9 

61-4 

July to December, 1923 

562-8 

87-1 

36-9 

January to June, 1924 .... 

284-5 

83-9 

35-9 


And the following tables show imports into Russia analysed 
into the different categories of goods : — 


Imports dubino FmsT Hatj op 1924 by Categop-ibs 
(Weight in tons) 


Category, 

January- 

Marcli. 

Api'il- 

June. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of Total. 

Pood-stuffs 

16,671 

11,651 

27,222 

9-6 

Animal products 

2,969 

4,891 

7,860 

2-8 

Seed, timber, etc, . 


2,711 

6,798 

2-0 

Earthenware .... 

348 

879 

1,227 

■4 

Fuel, pitch, etc 


39,688 

89,914 

31-6 

Chemioale 

27,486 

12,084 

39,670 

13-9 

Ores, metal, etc. 


25,482 

43,446 

16-3 

Paper goods, etc. . 

16,206 

17,618 

33,823 

11-9 

Textiles and yams . 

9,448 

26,035 

35,483 

12-4 

Wearing apparel, etc. . 


68 

240 

01 

Total .... 




lOO-O 


It will he noted that metal, chemical and textile goods 
formed the chief items of import as regards value. During 
T^24 the import of metal goods declined in correspondence 
jffith the rise of the Soviet metal industry, but imports of 
thxfeiles increased despite the increase in Soviet textile manu- 
factute because of the tremendous Russian demand which, 
ih 1924 was outstripping supply. 
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Impom's Dvnmo First Hai^-Yeab by Categories 
(Value in thousand rouhlea) 


Category. 

Jantiftry— 

Hare)]. 

April- 

June 

Total, 

Percentage 
of Total, 

Food-stufis 

2,470 

3,733 

6,212 

7-4: 

Animal products . 

1,780 

1,663 

3,443 

41 

Seeds, timber, etc.. 

643 

401 

1,044 

1-2 

Eaxthenware 

110 

133 

243 

0-3 

Fuel, pitch, etc. 

5,668 

1,781 

7,349 

8-8 

Oiemicals 

6,326 

4,749 

11,110 

13-3 

Ores, metals, etc, . 

10,038 

13,619 

23,667 

28- 1 

Paper goods, etc. . 

3,231 

3,362 

6,693 

7-9 

Textiles and yarns. 

7,030 

16,298 

23,328 

27-8 

Weaving apparel, etc. . 

659 

301 

960 

M 

Total .... 

37,863 

46.040 

83,948 

lOO'O 


The following ’table which gives imports of categories in 
percentages of total value of imports since 1922 gives a 
truer picture of the improvement in Russia’s condition than 
can be gained by any shorter view: — 


Imports by Categories 
(Aa percentages of the total value of imports) 


Category. 

1922. 

Jsnuary- 

June. 

1922 

July- 

Decerober, 

1023. 

J'annary- 

June. 

1923. 

July- 

DecBtnber. 

10-24. 

Jonuary- 

June. 

Food-stufis. 

39-1 

28-7 

6*5 

7-9 

7-4 

Animal products . , . 
Seeds,- timber, etc. 

4-7 

3-5 

5-7 

2-9 

41 

1-9 

0-9 


1-1 

1-2 

Earthenware . 

0-3 

0-2 


0-3 

0-3 

Fuel, pitch, etc. , 

1'8 

9-5 

4-9 

15-0 

8-8 

Chemicals .... 

3-6 

10-0 

12-1 

13-6 

13-3 

Ores, metals, etc, . 

26-3 

33-7 

3G-1 

26-7 

28-1 

Paper goods, etc. 

4-6’' 

3-5 

4-2 

7-3 

7-9 

Textiles and yarns 

6-4 

6-3 

24-8 

22-9 

27-8 

Wearing apparel . 

12-3 

4-7 

4-4 

2-4 

M 

> 

100-0 



100-0 

100-0 


The moat striking fact revealed by the table is the fall 
in the import of food-stuffs due to the revival of Soviet agri- 
culture. And it should be noted that the steady rise in the 
import in chemicals, yery largely from Germany, and in the 
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import of loxtilea aro very definite evidence of returning 
prosperity. 

,The composition of exports and imports stands out mof^ 
prominently when commodities are grouped according to tho 
use for which they are intended, as shown in the following 
two tables ; — 


Expoara ajtd Impobts ocAsaiPimD AccoBDEsra xo n.aa 
(Value in thousand roubles) 

Exports 


ClMt. 

102S. 

1024. 

Goods for industrial and technioal use 

i 28,843 

56,223 

Goods for sgriculturo 

698 

6,676 

Goods for transport 

— 

— 

iPtiel 

277 

1,960 

Goods for hygienic> medicinal and sanitary 
uaa » . . 

1 

176 1 

825 ' 

Raw stuffs for food and fodder 

25,858 

83,227 

Goods for personal and household Use 

410 

713 ■ 

Luxury articles 

562 

1,260 

Miscellaneous 

203 

22 

Total 

64,036 

150,403 


latPOBTS 


Claas. 

1923. 

102*. 

Goods for industrial and technical ose . 

33,837 

J 

63,23-T ' 

Goods for apiculture 

2,364 

a, 033 

Goods for transport 

4,962 

3,645 ' ‘ 

Fuel 

Goods for hygienic, naadicinal and sanitafy 

1,773 

816 

use 

1,065 

l.S2| 

Raw stuffs for food and fodder 

3,642 

6,113 

Goods for personal and household use 

%9i7 

4,802 

Luxury articles , 

303 

263 

Hiseelianeous . 

1,359 

53* 

Total , 

66,960 

83,948 
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A feature of tlie eipoi'tB of Russia particularly interestiug 
to US is the analysis of exports according to the country of 
destination. The tables below give the Exports (1) in tons 
ind (2) in value : — 


Expoms bt CouraraiEs (Weights) 


Caimtiy io ipliieh 

Good« Mnt. 

January to JuDe> )d2&. 

January to June, 1924* 

Quaitiiiy 
(in tons). 

Porcsritage 
oi tola). 

Quantity 
(in tons). 

Porcentag^ 

of 

Austria .... 



■m 

2,606 

0-1 

Qreat’ Britain , 


60,014 


322,607 

12-6 

Belgium .... 


4,887 


81,887 

8-2 

Germany .... 


263,38# 

32 6 


17 8 

BoUand .... 


St, on 

71 

172,279 

67 

Denmark .... 


5,275 

07 

130,331 

6-1 

Italy ..... 


30,197 

37 

169,374 

6-2 

Latvia 


198,224 

240 

289,688 

11-3 

Norway .... 


11 



17,376 

0-7 

Persia ..... 


1.280 

02 

— 

— 

Poland .... 


6,447 

0-8 

18,290 

0-7 

Rovunania. 


— 


18,278 

07 

D.S.A, .... 


322 

— 

132,821 

6-2 

Turkey .... 


24,080 

30 


8-0 

Pinland .... 


62,822 


113,401 

4-4 

Ikance .... 


1 


132,588 

5'2 

Ccecho'Slovakia . . 


12 

■9 

118 

— 

Bweden .... 


3,647 

0-4 

26,822 

10 

Esthenia .... 


78,648 

6-7 

105,430 

4-1 

Others .... 


13,283 

1-6 

184,678 

rr 

Totxl . 


810,001 

100 0 

2,070,319 

100-0 
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Exports by CotrarniiEa [Values) 


CoTinti^ to which 
Goods 8dnt> 

JanuRTy to June, lft23. 

January to Juna, 1981. 

Value (1,000 
roubles at pre« 
war prices). 

Foroentsge 

of 

Total. 

Value (1,000 
roubles at pre^ 
war prices). 

Percantaga 

of 

total. 

Austria .... 




686 


Great Britain . 

, 

5,057 

9-4 

21,167 

141 

Belgium 


1,016 

1-9 


31 

Germany , 


17.532 

32-5 

28,688 

191 

Holland .... 

. 

3,638 

6-7 

7,279 

4-8 

Denmark . 


264 

0-5 


4-8 

Italy . , , . 


1,229 

2-3 


6-2 

Ijatvia .... 


11,468 

21-2 


13-9 

Norway, , , , 


6 

— 

898 


Persia .... 


276 

0-6 



Poland .... 


1,418 

2-8 

1,861 

1-2 

Boumaiiia . . 


— 




D.S.A 


163 

0-3 

3,998 

2-7 

Turkey .... 


1,842 

3-4 

12,463 

8-3 

Einland, . , 


3,456 

B-4 

6,888 

3-e 

Erance , . . , 


0-3 

— 

6,679 

3-8 

Czeoho-Slovakia . 


14 




Sweden . . . 


231 

0-4 

1,551 


Esthonia . . 


6,851 

10-8 


6-4 

Others .... 


576 

M 

6,349 

6-2 

Total . 


54,039 

100*0 

160,396 

100-0 


The chief countries to which g^ain was exported during 
January-June, 1924, were as follows : — 

Knland 106,800 tons. 

Holland . 104,600 „ 

Italy , 96,100 

T^he grain exported waa divided as follows : — 

Wheat, went largely to Italy and to Turkey. Rye to 
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Germany and to Finland. Barley to Germany and to Great 
Britain. Oats to Finland and to Latvia. Maize went to 
Germany. 

Legumes amounted to 14,800 tons, which went to 
Esthonia. 

Oilcake amounted to about 180,000 tons, of which Denmark 
took 92,300 tons. 

Butter, 1,794 tons, of which 1,000 tons went to Great 
Britain. 

Eggs were exported to a value of about £250,000 sterling 
afad the larger part went to Great Britain. Great Britain 
also took the larger part of the 354 tons of Russian tobacco 
exported, 

Apart from the food products enumerated above, the most 
important exports were oil products, furs, timber, seed, flax, 
fibre, manganese ore, bristles and horsehair. The oil export 
is particularly important, not only because it is increasing 
in amount, but because by this increase it is helping to balance 
the temporary decrease of export caused hy the bad harvests, 
In the first six months of 1924 these products were exported, 
as follows : — 

Oil products, chiefly lamp oil, 397,200 tons, of a value 
of about £2,500,000 sterling. The importing countries 
were, in order of importance, Turkey, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy and France. The amounts taken are set out 
below r — 


On, Expobts pbqm Soviet: Russia ix Pebiod Javuabv to 


June, 1924 


Turkey . . ^ . 

, 153,600 tons. 

Great Britain .... 

. 80,000 „ 

Germany 

. 41,700 „ 

Italy 

. 36,800 „ 

France ..... 

, 10,400 

Furs were exported chiefly to Great Britain and the United 
jStates of America and as follows : — ■ 
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Expobts or Ftos jwoit Sovie» RtrssiA. PimtoD, JAsncrxiiT- *o 
JUKB, lfl24 
(In miffion roubles) 


Great Britaia 





. 81 

U.S.A, 


. 



. 2'3 

Germany 


. 



. 1-7 

Xi9/tiV16t < « 


. 



■ 

Poland 





, 1-1 


The value of timber expoi'ls during the six months January-r 
June, 1924, was 6,700,000 roubles, of wluch the bulk went 
to Great Britain and Latvia. The export of seed (largely 
to Great Britain) amounted to a value of 6,600,000 roubles, 
the export of flax fibre (largely to Esthonia and Latvia) 
amounted to 7,100,000 roubles, and more than 16 times the. 
amount of manganese ore was exported in the first six months • 
ol 1924 as compared with the corresponding period in 1923. 
The United States of America, Great Britain, Prance anj’ 
Belgium ell imported manganese ore during this period. 

MLAjrGXBESB Obe Extoas's raoM Sovixi Russia rsr Pebiod Jakuaby* 

ito JusK, 1924 ' 


Peetination. 


Quantity. 


United States 
JVanee . 
Oreat Britain 
Belgium 


132,400 tons 

60.800 i, 

37,700 „ 
21,900 „ 


The significance of these ore exports is of greater im-' 
poitance even than that ol the increases of flax and timber^ 
because it means another department of industrial life getting: • 
^[ain into workmg order. 

The wide area over which Russian trade now ranges is 
by the following table of Imports into Russia classified accord- 
ing to the coun^ of origin ^ .wr} 
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January- 
Juxie, 1Q28. 

Jamiary— 
Jvtne, 1924. 

January- 
Juno, 1929 

January- 
June, ISfila 

©OWitiy frojD which 
goods received. 

Quantity 
iin tons). 

Per- 

cent- 

»ge 

ol 

total. 

Quantity 
(id tons) 

POY- 

cont. 

ago 

of 

total. 

Value 

(1,000 

roubles 

at 

pre-war 

pricBs). 

Per- 

cent* 

age 

ol 

total. 

Value 

(1,000 

loublos 

at 

pfo-war 

prices). 

Per- 

cent^ 

age 

of 

total. 

Australia . 


_ 

2,348 

O'S 



1,218 

1-5 

Austria 

262 

0-1 


1-2 

168 

0-3 

1,341 

16 

Great Britain . 

181,496 

68-7 


46-6 

13,380 

23-5 

21,826 

260 

Belgium 

— 


736 

IQ 

— 

— 

186 

0.2 

Germany . 

36,092 


39,829 



38-6 

22,439 

267 

Holland 

224 

■ol 

888 

ns 


Hs 

452 

0-6 

Denmark . . 

— 

- 

1,376 

mm 

— 

— 

131 

0-2 

Italy 

621 


1,614 


665 


401 

0-6 

China . 

1 

- 


O'S 

2 

— 


2-6 

Datvia . 


■ig! 

1,672 

■iBii 

1,071 

1-9 

866 

1-0 

Norway 

2,393 

08 

16,658 

6-5 

266 

■a? 

1,666 

2-0 

Persia . 


2-6 


1.3 

1,700 

2-9 

2,100 

2.5 

Poland . . . 

BwCu 

1'3 


■ifli 

3,760 

6-6 

1,641 

2-0 

T7.S.A. . . . 

14,348 

4-6 

32,362 

11-4 

8,249 

14.6 

16,491 

18-6 

Turkey . , 

6,442 

1-8 

1,767 

o-e 


■iat 

436 

OS 

Finland, 

41,295 

13-4 


6-7 

2,064 

3.6 

3,077 

8-7 

France . . 

285 

mm 

1,191 

0-4 



1,247 

1-6 

Caecho-Slovakia 


— 

1,743 


34 

— 


0-7 

Sweden . 

6,466 

1'8 


33 

1,661 

2-9 

3,767 

4-5 

Esthonia . . 

4,668 

1-6 

■inC!!w 

3-6 

1,237 

2-2 

2,098 

2-6 

Others . 

184 

— 

3,724 

1-2 

64 


.864 

0*9 

Torin. . 

309,261 

yHH 

284,673 


66,960 


83,948 



It will be seen at a glanoe that the largest imports com© 
from Great Britain, Germany and the United States of America. 
And dealing with specific commodities in the six months 
January to June, 1'824, the following table gives quantitieia of ' 
the imports of certain important classes of goods ; — 

iMroBTS isffo rs* Sovib* Uniow vs ma* Six Mojtos, Jaxuabt 
»o JinsTB, 1924 

Gmt Britein. GtimMiy. , 

Cotton . . . , ,#,300 tons 17,600 — 
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Total of cotton was 28,000 tons, including 3,500 tons from 
Persia. 

Great Britain. U-S.A. Gormany. 

India-rubber . . . £500,000 (about) — — - 

Metal and metal manu- 
factures . , . £500,000 £140,000 £170,000 

Dye-stuffs. ... — — £400,000 (about) 

Machinery during the period was imported chiefly from 
Sweden (about £320,000) ; electric fittings and lamps from^ 
(jrermany (£220,000 about) ; paper and cardboard chiefly from 
Finland and Esthonia. Tea to the amount of about £230,000 
came largely from China. From very small beginnings the 
Foreign Trade of Russia is climbing up again towards its 
pre-war level. And the following table shows the exports 
of the period January to September subdivided into the 
different commodities, but without distinction of country of 
destination. 

Sovmi' Expoets, Janttaev to Septembee, J.924 
Goods exported by U.S.S.R. via European and Black Sea-Kubaa 
frontiers, during January to September, 1624 


Comruoilitf 


Pood-atiL^s 

lacluding ; — 

Grain 

(o) Wheat .... 

(6) Bye 

(c) Barley .... 

(d) Oats 

(e) Bucltwheat , 

if) Millet .... 
y) Maize .... 

(5) Peas 

(■>) Beans .... 

(j) Rye flour . . . 

(k) Bran, . . , , 

(f) Wheat mixed with rye 

Poultiy and game (dead) . ' 
Cow butter , . . , , 


oavi'aro 
eariata . 
(Fpbaood . . 

theory . „ 





r 


Wrfsht 
(in tons). 

Valae in lonblei 
nt lots price*. 

1,727,546 

120.703,000 

1,424,630 

76.94i;000 

248,694 

16,656,000 

636,472 

32,409,000 

195,021 

9,361,000 

43,732 

2,362,000 

13,386 

750,000 

19,822 

971,000 

187,836 

8,077,000 

14,709 

1,162,000 

27,639 

2,176,000 

6,848 

497,000 

14,276 

614,000 

17,667 

1,837,000 

'' 698 

362,000 

20,313 

18,817,000 

20,292 

7,934,000 

291 

1,778,000 

727 

207,000 

2,434 

1,280,000 

2,647 

310,000 


Carried forward . 
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Soviet Expobts, Jasitabt to Septbmbbb, 1924 ( continued ) 


Cocpmodlty. 

Weight 
[la tons). 

VnJnp Jn rouble# 

At 1013 prices, 

Brought forward . . . 



Spiiita and apirituoua liquora 

12,580 

252,000 

Balt, common 

9,21!) 

130,000 

Oilcake of linaeod, sunflower seed, etc. 4 . 

242,042 

12,459,000 

Raw tnaUrials and eemi-manufactwca . . , 

2,353,031 

110,007,000 

Including : — 

Bo*, yew, hazel, plane wood, etc., imxnanufac- 



tured 

275 

34,000 

Timber unworked ........ 

510,591 

7,352,000 

(a) Oak beams 

7,195 

230,000 

(ft) Pina baama 

214,070 

2,907,000 

(o) Pit props ........ 

00,935 

1,273,000 

id) J'ir and spruce balances .... 

178,181 

2,495,000 

(c) Aspdu blocks 

15,090 

287,000 

Timber worked . 

039,282 

18,009,000 

(a) Pina and spruce planks .... 

20,404 

651,000 

(6) Sleopora, oak and pine .... 

05,422 

1,766,000 

(c) Pino and spruce boards .... 

620,229 

14,046.000 

id) Staves ot oak, etc 

17,321 

693,000 

(e) Plywood 

6,191 

1,621,000 

Seed 

90,149 

7,680,000 

Including : — 


1,236,000 

(a) Linseed 

13.440 

(6) Sunflower and other oil seed . . 

66,013 

6,061,000 

(c) Vetch seed 

Licorice 

20,862 

1,273,000 

1,832 

123,000 

Medicinal plants 

358 

217,000 

Hides ........... . 

200 

245,000 

Furs 

1,326 

10,221.000 

Cattle entrails 

838 

404,000 

Horse manes and tails , . , , 

1.027 

1,168,000 

Bristles, not made up ... . 

522 

1,786,000 

Hair, all kinds 

867 

' 311,000 

Feathers and down . 

381 

859,000 

FIols, combed, sorutchod and raw . . . 

19,859 

0,296,000 

Flas, waste and tow 

8,830 

1,990,000 

Idtion thread ...... r .. . 

291 

165,000 

Hemp . . 

2,149 

985 

812,000 

Hemp tow 

174,000 

Wool (cow, calf and horse) 

643 

648,000 

Asbestos 

4,319 

805,000 

Coal and coke . 

12,858 

109,000 

'tanganeso ore 

423,830 

8,086,000 

total scrap .... 

8,002 

440,000 

ettaleum and producie 

597,246 

34,943,000 

Including 

, (o) Crude oil ■ 

72.614 

2,541,000 

(b) Light benzine 

6,927 

692,000 

(c) Heavy benzine. ...... 

107,146 

9,154,000 

(d) Kerosene 

264.801 

13,081,000 

2,588,000 

(a) Light solar oil ...... . 

35,361 


Carried }ort?*td 
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BoVOBi: Bxrolws. Jancaby xo SffirTJSMBBa, 19^4 {continued!)- 


CommoflitT 


Btoiaght forward , . 

If) Axle oil . . 

(jr) Machine oil 

(ft) Mazut and roaiduoa 

Mesin 

turpentine 

Santonin and produete 

Chromium piorate 

Other ohemioal and pharmaceutical produets 

Vegetable oil 

Bags 

Manufactured 

including ; — 

Metal wares 

Wooden gooda 

Rubber iootwe&r and other gooda 

Vlas and hemp goods , 

Woollen carpets 

Books 

Artistic goods and antiques 

Koustor goods 


Weight 
(In tone). 


66,804 

36,976 

6,562 

762 

2 

177 

4,114 

3,293 

1,962 

619 

U 

68 

160 

138 

128 

36 

7 

36 


Vftino ia ronbloe 
»t 1913 price* . 


899.000 
6 , 018,000 

1 . 317.000 

278.000 
144,006 

49.000 

108.000 

1 . 836.000 

849.000 

215.000 

1 . 123.000 

9.000 

7.000 

283.000 

129.000 

498.000 

89.000 

47.000 

88.000 


■Eotnl 

Across the European frontiers .... 
Across the Black Seo-Kubau frontiers of the 
Caucasus 


4 , 081,216 

2 , 641,381 

1 , 639,835 


232 . 433.000 

189 . 267.000 

73 , 166,000 


Trade between Russia and Germany 

In the days before 1914 Gemany had a very obvious and 
very definite advantage over her rivals for the trade of Russia 
in the existence of a lengthy land frontier with that country 
with direct rail communioations and in the existence of easy 
sea communication across the Baltic between the ports of 
Northern Germany and Russia. Full advantage was taken 
of this proximity, and the commercial penetration of Russia 
by Germany spread widely over her area. '' German business 
managers, German engineers, German chemists, German 
experts of every kind were to be found in all the industrial 
x^OhS of Russia. Among other eSeots this led to the diffusion 
<ff & knowledge of the German language, and it is probable 
that among educated peo]ple In RjJsi^a, German ie more* 
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eommoiily spoken than any other foreign language. In 
Moscow in 1923 it was quite clear that Germany had an 
initial advantage in the re-knitting of industrial links . German 
newspapers were the only foreign newspapers I was able to 
get in August, 1923, in Moscow and shops displaying German 
goods, German books, German machines were found in con- 
spicuous positions. These indications by themselves might 
be misleading, but despite the fact that Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Esthonia and Finland are now detached from Western 
Russia, so that the same long land frontier no longer exists, 
it is clear that Russia and Germany are bound to remain 
in close economic association. It used to bo considered that 
Russia and Germany formed complementary parts of a single 
economic system, and although that is probably an exag- 
gerated way of phrasing the possibilities of their mutual 
economic interdependence, each| country can certainly render 
the other substantial services by supplying needs not met 
within her own borders. Thus the expansion of the applica- 
tion of electric power in Russia is pretty well bound to have 
its technical base of operations in Germany or in Russia in 
industries under German direction. The electrical industry 
pre-war was almbst entirely under German direction in Russia,' 
even certain raw materials and semi-manufactured materials 
coming from Germany into Russia. The programme of 
electrification of Russia, even if it goes on very much more 
slowly than its Russian promoters wish, is bound to absorb d 
yery great value of electrical goods over a period of the next 
fi.ve or ten years. Then, again, the campaign going on in 
Russia to improve agriculture is bound to result in the import 
of a great deal of chemical manure, which will come largely 
from Germany. Indeed, there is hardly a department of the 
country’s life where German industry will not play a large, 
part and if Russian economic conditions continue to improve,, 
the import from ^Germany in a few years may very well 
considerably exceed that which obtained before the World 
War. 

A glance at the statistics of imports from Germany wifeU 
the Soviet Union shows both how great the trade has been 
in the past and how it has increased since 1920. 
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iMPOBSfS BBOM C4EB>tAinr INTO TKSi SOVIET UNION 


(In million roubles at 1913 prices) 


Year. 

1901-1905 (average) 





Amouht. 
. 225 9 

1906-1910 





. 359-4 

1911 .... 





. 476-8 

1912 .... 





. 521-1 

1913 .... 





. 642-8 

1918 .... 





0-4 

1919 .... 





— 

1920 .... 





6-8 

1921 .... 





. 64-4 

1922 .... 





. 88-3 

1923 .... 





. 51 8 

1924 (first 9 months) 





. 33-7 


The picture of export runs closely parallel and is as 
folio vs : — 


Expoets^from the Soviet Union to Geemanv 
(In million roubles at 1913 prices) 


Year. 

1901-1006 (average) 


. 



Amount. 

. 221-0 

1906-1910 





. 326-4 

1911 .... 





. 490 5 

1912 .... 





. 4S3-9 

1913 .... 





. 463 6 

1918 .... 





0-7 

1919 .... 





. — 

1920 .... 





. — 

1921 .... 





1-7 

1922 





. 14-7 

1923 .... 





. 61 3 

1924 (first 9 months) 


- 



. 37-2 


The diminution of trade between Germany and Russia in 
1924 as compared with 1923 is to be almost certainly ascribed 
to the Russo-German dispute of that year which led to threats 
of the ruptme of relations and was the subject of prolonged 
diplomatic readjustment, which finally suceeeded in clearing 
away all misunderstandings and restoring normal diplomatic 
and trade intercourse. (The dispute arose out of the arrest- 
on the premises of the Soviet Embassy of a Russian for 
poHtioal reasons.) 

But there seems no reason to think that (3ermany will 
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not recaptui'e lier pre-eminent position in the Russian market 
of the pre-war period when she supplied 62 per cent, of all 
Russian imports. And 46-2 per cent, of all German exports 
to Russia in 1913 were manufactures and 46'3 per cent, 
raw materials or^ semi-manufactures, while 54-9 of Russian 
exports to Germany were food-stuSs and 38 per cent, raw 
materials and semi-manufactures, and in addition there were 
6-8 per cent, of Hve stock. The total exports of Russia to 
Germany before the war amounted to 32 per cent, of her 
total exports. 

An additional reason which will compel Germany to seek 
to increase her trade with Russia is supplied by the fact that 
Germany has lost her overseas possessions and a large part 
of her commercial fleet. And the monopoly of Foreign Trade 
possessed by tlio Russian Government will facilitate any 
attempt at^closor economic intercommunication which Russia 
and Germany are inclined to make with each other. The 
economic necessities of Russia and of Germany -would seem 
to make some such close economic co-operation desirable 
from their poixrt of view and practically possible if purely 
political oon,siderations do not intervene. 

Tlie Russian Market for Foreign Trade 

With a population of over 130,000,000 people in the vSc-wIet 
Union, Russia is potentially one of the greatest markets in 
the world. But the standard of life in Russia has never 
been as high as that of Western Europe and the vast bulk 
of the peasantry live in primitive viHages and tlieir needs 
are of a restricted land. Since the World War and civil war 
the needs of the population of Russia have been clamorous 
■ — ^for agricnltural implements, for household necessities, for 
clothing, for machinery of various kinds and for many other 
things. But the fall in the purchasing power of the Russian 
population has made the full satisfaction of even elementary 
needs impossible. Now, however, that production is increasing 
and with it the wages of workers and the standard of living 
of peasants, it is to be expected that the consumption of 
imported goods, which are to a very large extent manufactured 
goods, will increase. But the fall in consumption has been 
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very great. Mr. P. T. Popov, Chief of the Central Statiatioal 
department of the Soviet Union, calculates that the fall in 
the consumption of manufactured goods ^ in the tovras has 
been 40 per cent., but the fall in the villages haa been 90 per 
cent. With three-quarters of the population of Russia only 
able to consume one-tenth of the manufactured goods which 
they did before the war, the field for export to Russia is very 
definitely and very strictly limited. And under such circum- 
istances the State Control of Foreign Trade has its best oppor- 
tunity as a whole by so directing the policy of exports as to 
avoid the otherwise inevitable and hectic fluctuation of prices. 
That the foreign trade of Russia is still only in a stage of 
convalescence from the world convulsion and the revolution 
is of course clear from an even cursory examination of the 
statisties. Even with a carefully controlled export and import 
the economic conditions of Soviet Union cause demand to- 
fluctuate largely. But rigid control at least 'secure, with a 
military ruthlessnesa, that elementary and fundamental needs 
are supplied first and that the general economic needs of the 
country take precedence of mere private purchasing power. 
Everything under the Soviet regime in Russia is planned. 
State production, State consumption, Import and Export. 

And the import plan for 1924-25 sets out quite definitely 
the objects to be obtained. It haa decided to classify the 
imports allowed in the following order : — 

(1) Commodities necessary to satisfy the demand of Soviet 
Industry for raw and semi-manufactured materials of use for 
fulfilment of the productive programme. 

{2) Import of machinery and materials fo£ re-equipment 
of industry and transport. 

(3) Import of machinery and materials for development of 
.agriculture. 

(4) Import of fertilizers, insecticides and seeds. 

(3) Import of requirements for home, and co-operative 
industry. 

• (6) Import of objects in general demand. 

At the time when the Soviet financial system was recovering 
from the mghtihare of its millions and ' trillions of Soviet 
, ‘V. J. Gromsm, Moscow. 1924. 
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roubles, the first necessity in dealing with imports was to 
guard against an adverse balance of trade and by securing a 
favourable balance to build up a reserve which could be used 
as part of the basis for the note issue (the Tchervonetz), backed 
by gold. Now, however, that the currency is stabilized and the 
reserves of gold, foreign currency or their equivalents are more 
than adequate as a basis for currency, it has been found 
possible to allow a greater amount of import while still main- 
taining a favourable balance. But the point has now been 
reached when if any large extension of import is to take place 
it must be on a basis of loans or credits advanced to Russia 
outside her own territory, and the needs of Russia being so 
great it is inevitable that her policy should revolve round this 
central question of the need of credit. 

But apart altogether from such credits the imports’ into 
Russia are growing yearly, and those from Great Britain are 
shown in the table below : — 


Exports to thb Sovxet Uwjon toom Gkbat BRiiAm 


Year. 

I Direct. 

Ko-eiport. 

1913 

£18,103,000 

£9, S 91,000 

1021 

2,181,000 

1,210,000 

1922 

3,641,000 

970,000 

1923 

2,492,000 

i 

1.989,000 


The total commercial imports into the Soviet Union across 
the European frontiers, including the ports of the Black Sea, 
amounted to 510,418 tons,, of a value of 161,190,000 roubles 
at pre-war prices. (In addition to these imports foreign 
missions and relief agencies imported 382 tons, of a value of 

I, 339,000 roubles at pre-war prices.). 

The largest import in vhlue was that of textiles and yarns, 
maJdng an amount of 57,194,000 roubles at pre-war prices, 
metals and metaj goods to a .value, of 41,618,000 roubles, 
chemicals to a value 17,193,000, paper goods to the value of 

II, 678,000, food-stuffs to a value of 14,894,000 roubles and 
animal products to a value, of 6,381,000. 

'I- The fuller detail of these imports is shown in the following 

table ; — 
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Bovisa lupoRxs, Jakctary so Sbiwbubbb, 1924 

Goods imported into the tJ.S.S.B. via European and Black Sea-Kuban 
frontiers, during January to September, 1924 


Camuodltr. 

Quantity 
(In tons). 

Vnlne (In ronblw 
at pre-war 
prices), 

food-atuffa 

73,912 

14,894,000 

Inoluding : — 



Fruit 

1,226 

146,000 

Bpices 

600 

401,000 

Coffee 

733 

638.000 

Cocoa 


781,000 

Tea 

6,224 

6,366,000 

Sugar and confeotionery 


2,074,000 

Hops 

147 

234,000 

Frozen moat 

6,433 

1,936,000 

Fish (driocl, aaltad and smoked) .... 

37,846 

3,333,000 

Animal Producia 

14,848 

6,381,000 

Inoluding i — 


Manures 


MTII V 

Silkworm eggs 

16 


Fata 

2,568 


Beeswax 

2,612 

wlifl 

Hide.s (undressed) 

7,196 

2,720,000 

Hides (dressed) 

613 

1,100,000 

Footwear and leather goods 

67 

178,000 

Xitribear and seed, 

8,802 

1,683,000 

Including : — 


Corkwood . 

2,695 

693,000 

Joinery wood 

2,163 

221,000 

Furniture wood 

524 


Seeds and herbs ......... 

4.474 


(o) Copra 

1,530 


(t) Medicinal herbs ...... 

181 


Barihenwore, etc, 

2.283 


Including s — ■ 


Glazed. 

$44 


Glaesware 

80 


Fuel, etc, 

110,370 


Inoluding : — 


Coal , . 

107, 2?I 

1,031,000 

Toluol, leflned • . 

894 

636,000 

Resin . , 

Him 


O^bdxo acid, pure , r . > . . . , 

354 

130,000 

India-rubber, raw 


6,244,000 

443,000 

Rubber goods 

180 

Carried forward , , , ... 
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SoTiBX Impobts, Januabv *o Sbptbmbkb, 1924— -aoniifttMi 


Commodiiy. 

Onantlty 
(ia tons). 

Value {m roubles’ 
at pre-war 
prices). 

Brought forward 

Chetnicals, tto 

fiS,37S 

17,193,000 

Including : — 


Wax, all kinds 

8,128 

298,000 

Barium chloride 

331 

152,000 

Potassium and sodium cyanide (not chemi- 
cally pure) 

249 

122,000 

Saltpetre 

16,977 

1,869,000 

Berthollot’s salt 

794 

262,000 

Citric acid 

183 

321,000 

Quinine 

05 

372,000 

Castoreum 

1,001 

147,000 

Vegetable oil. ........ . 

1,811 

676,000 

Boap and coametics 

102 

424,000 

Tanning materials 

20,650 

2,214,000 • 

Dye-stuffs 

4,376 

7,654,000 

Metah 

79,640 

41,618,000 

Including ; — 


Ferrous metals 

4,892 

433,000 

Copper, all forms 

827 

387,000 

Aluminium, aU forms 

614 

487,000 

Tin, all forms ......... 

1,692 

3,409,000 

Lead, all forma . 

10,947 

2,009,000 

Zinc, all forms 

3,361 

739,000 

Copper goods 

586 

846,000 

Iron and steel goods 

11,305 

6,552,000 

Wire, all sorts 

1,769 

630,000 

Wire goods 

1,776 

1,550.000 

Agricultural implements 

1,131 

439,000 

Tools, various 

094 

.896,000 

Machinery 

17,632 

9,650,000 

Including ; — 



Locomotive tenders and trolleys without 
motors 

3,114 

1,426,000 

Locomotives 

8,937 

4,906,000 

Traction engines .... t ... . 

310 

159,000 

Internal combustion engines 

218 

133,000 

Pumps and hand fire extinguishers , . . 

33.3 

203,000 

Hydraulic and sleaiq, turbines 

1,821 

700,000 

Hetal-working machines ...... 

1,005 

675,000 

Typewriters , . , . 

47 

203,000 

Dynamos and electric motors 

1,020 

1,532,000 

Agricultural machinery ....... 

9,511 

2, 917, 000 

Bpare parts 

1,521 

1,072,000 

■ Carried forwai'd 
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SoTiEi: IMP0BT3, Januaby VO SBparKMHBB., lQ2,i—continiiett 


Commoiity 

Quantity 
(in tool). 

Value (In roucie* 
at iwe-var 

piloe3). ’ 

Brought forward . 



Duty-free machinory and instrumeuta 

2,312 

1,270.000 ■ 

Scientific inatrutnenta 

324 

1,624,000 

Electric lamps • . . . 

120 

1,362,000 

Electrical instruiijonta and appliances. 

1,087 

2,271,000 

Bicycles, motor-cars, and aeroplanes . 

899 

2,206,000 

Paper goods, etc 

63.330 

11,678,000 

Including : — 

1 


Bapor-making matoriala 

23,615 

2,243,000 

Baper and cardboard 

37,313 

8,780,000 

Books and pictures 

311 

619,000 

Textiles and Yarns 

92,458 

57,194,000 

Including : — 



Cotton and cotton pioca goods ..... 

81,516 

47,270,000 

Jute, etc 

2,558 

640,000 

Wool 

4,944 

6,485,000 

Cotton yam 

45 

108,000 

Woollen yarn ......... 

437 

789,000 

Cotton fabrics 

175 

233,000 

Elax and hemp goods ....... 

2,361 

1,027,000 

Silk and somi-silk fabrics 

3 

128,000 

Woollen fabrics 

345 

1,277,000 

Wearing apparel, eio 

278 

1,129,000 

Including : — 



■Oarmenta 

8 

133,000 

Buttons 

13 

70,000 

Stationary 

243 

896,000 

Total Imports 

610,418 

161,190,000 

Imports via Eui'opoan Prontiars .... 

487,33.3 

148,337,000 

Imports via Black Saa-Kuban frontiers , 

23,085 

12,633,000 

In addition to above, foreign missions and 



relief agencies imported goods to the value of 


1,339,000 


Comparison, with Pre-war Trade 

Prom the etatistics already given in this chapter it is clear 
that the trade of Russia with other countries is being re- 
established and it is equally clear that it is growing at a fairly 
rapid rate. But the imports into Russia are now about one- 
tenth of those pre-war, and it is interesting to note that the 
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consumption of the peasant is estimated by Official Soviet 
etatisticiana to have sunk to one-tenth of the amount pre- 
war. Tliis is not to be taken as indicating that the standard 
of life of the peasant only reaches one-tenth of the way up 
to the pre-war level, but rather that the peasant is concen- 
trating more on vital food necessities and making the rest 
of his possessions “ do.” This figure of one-tenth of pre-war 
consumption also indicates what a very large margin for the 
recovery of Russia still remains to be filled in. How rapidly 
the task of recovery can be performed will no doubt govern 
both the internal and external politics of tlic Soviet Union 
for some years to come. The power of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to carry out its policy of the indu.strialization of 
the Republic will depend in the future not on the out- 
put of its propaganda speeches but on the output of its 
cereals. 

The last complete pre-war year was 1913 and the exports 
from Russia in that year ^ were 1,520,100,000 roubles and the 
imports 1,374,000,000 roubles, giving a favourable balance of 
about 146,000,000 roubles. The figures for 1924 (9 months) 
amount to about one-tenth of these exports and imports and 
the balance is correspondingly reduced. But the balance 
exists. 

The exports from Russia over Western frontiers in 191S 
fell under the following heads ; Articles of food to the value 
of 807,000,000 odd ; raw materials and semi-manufactured 
articles, 550,000,000 odd ; animals about 33,000,000 of roubles ; 
manufactures, 30,000,000 odd. 

The imports into Russia over Western frontiers in 1913 
were classified as : Manufactures, 432,000,000 <about) ; raw- 
material and semi-manufactured articles, 622,000,000 odd ; 
articles of food, 163,000,000 odd ; and animals, 3,000,000 
odd. ^ 

The detail of the Russian Exports and Imports in 1913 
i« given in the following tables ® ; — 


' Stattsman’e Year-Sook, 1916. 
* Slaieman^s Year-Book, 1016. 
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Obaiw Expoass pbom Eubopeaw RtrasiA and thb Cadoasus in 191* 



Millions o{ 
poods. 

Millions of 
roubles. 

Wheat 

203-1 

226-1 

Rye . . . 

39-5 

32-9 

Barley 

239-6 

186-1 

Oats 

36-4 

31-8 

Maize 

36-6 

25 1 

Other grain products 

B3-8 

88-9 


Ejcpobis op Chief Phoducts pkom Russia ik Euaops and *ia» 
Caucasus in 1913 

(In 1,000 roubles) 


Food. 


Corn, flour, buckwheat, etc.. 



689,939 

Egga 



90,639 

Dairy produce .... 



71,160 

Sugar ...... 



6,198 

Fish and caviare. 


• * 

7.342 

Tobacco 


\ 

» • 

6,813 

Cigarettes ..... 


* » 

1,316 

Meat ...... 


t • 

9,302 

Alcohol, gin and wmes 


. t 

6,113 

Various 

- 

■ 

19,301 

Total articles of food ..... 

Saw Material and Semi-manufactures. 

807,183 

Timber and -wooden goods . 



163,620 

Naphtha and naphtha oils . 

, 


48,607 

Flax 



94,168 

Oil cakes ..... 



38,527 

Oleaginous and other grains 

/» • 

« .» 

34,490 

Furs and leather. 


t • 

62,998 

Hemp ...... 



22,848 

Bristle . . . . . 


• 

8,888 

Wool ...... 



10,547 

Silk 



4,469 

Matngonese ore . . , , 



14,673 

Raw* metals (chiefly platinum) . 



16,427 

Various . . , , , 



40,303 

Total . . . . , 

0^ r. 


660,332 
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Animals and Manufactwes. 

Fowls and game 0,46T 

Horses 13,640 

Cattl6^ pigs and other animalfl . . . 9,878 

Total 32,985 

Gutta-percha ....... 5,405 

Cottons ........ 2,663 

Mettdhc goods ....... 4,746 

Woollens ........ 1,721 

Various ........ 16,020 


Total 30,465 

In addition in 1913, 20,450,000 roubles of sugar was exported 
across Asiatic frontiers and 40,864,000 of cottons. 

latPOETS INTO Russia acboss Euromjan Fboniiees and Black Sba 
. Feontier oe Caucasus in 1913 


(In 1,000 roubles) 

Cereal crops ....... 16,679 

Rice 6,045 

Fruits, vegetables and nuts. .... 22,983 

Coffee 8.999 

Tea 30,696 

Tobacco ....... . 1,466 

Spirits and wines ...... 19,948 

Fish 36,044 

Animals ........ 3,106 

Various ........ 22,243 

Total articles of food and animals. . . 166,107 

Leather hides and skins ..... 67,098 

Various animal products ..... 33,959 

Timber and wooden goods ..... 49,873 

Ceramic . . • • ... 31,766 

Goal and coke ....... 86,903 

Caoutchouc and gutta-percha .... 42,280 

Various fuels, etc, ...... 13,668 

Chemicals . * . . . . . • - 27,872 

Colours ........ 14,649 

Various chemicals and colours .... 17,194 

Raw metals ....... 62,736 

Metal goods 13,168 

Machinery 163,727 

Various metals, etc. a . . , . . • 109,443 
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Pape)' and papei' goods 

. 40,600 

Baw cotton 

. 100,098 

Baw eilk .... 

27,268 

Baw wool .... 

. 63,116 

Cotton yarn 

9,769 

Wool yarn .... 

. 18,950 

Cotton and other textile goods 

. 60,132 

Clothing .... 

. 16,494 

Various textile goods . 

. 24,086 

Grand total of imports 

1,220,539 

In addition to above imports 7,038,000 

roubles worth of 

|jfice was imported from Persia and 13,943,000 roubles worth 

of cotton across Asiatic frontiers. 


It wiU be seen from a comparison of these tables with those 
of Export and Import in 1924 previously given that practically 
the whole range of imports into and exports from Russia has 
mow been re-established, but the quantities have not been 
re-established and this problem remains for solution. 

Eor the sake of comparison we give the exports to Russia 
from the United Kingdom and imports from Russia for the 

year 1913. 


CHrEv Imporis rtrao xhi: IJnitbd Kikodom tboM Russia fob Ybab 

1913 


(In pounds sterling) 


Wheat ....... 

, 1,984,964 

Oats 

805,237 

Barley . i. . 

1,847,367 

Eggs 

4,745,229 

Plax and tow 

3,309,989 

Wood . 

13,622,343 

Butter . 

3,831,366 

Bacon . 

648,828 

Chief Exfobts Fbom *he TJNiaED Kinqdom to 

Russia nr 1913 

(In pounds sterling) 

1,009,820 

Iron 

Coal 

4,440,831 

ISaohinery 

3,946,547 

iln . . , 

296,038 

Bead . 

199,364 

Woollen 

203,187 

.Now ehipa 

643,466 

Cotton yam , 

261,618 
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From examination of these statistics it is difficult to sea 
how Great Britain, or rather the British Empire, could be 
harmed by a resumption of this trade in fuU. Export to Russ ia 
— iron, coal, machinery, metals, textiles and ships — is sheer 
gain. Import from Russia of food-stuffs does compete against 
Empire supplies, but there is reason to think that this com- 
petition from Russia cannot be very serious for some years 
to come, while the import of wood and flax would be of the 
greatest benefit to British industry. There is indeed ample 
room in the trade balance sheet of Great Britain for the full 
Russian trade. But it cannot at best grow very quickly. 

But in considering the problem it must not be overlooked 
that the general impoverishment of the world following on 
the World War has led to a restriction of imports and exports 
of many other countries besides Russia. Germany, France 
and Great Britain, for example, have all suffered severely. 
The problem of exports and imports is, in fact, not part of 
the problem of any one countrjq but a world problem, and 
in so far as this affects Russia it is a factor independent of 
the internal conditions of that country. 

In the case of Russia, however, there has been not one war 
but a series of wars, for the invasions of Russia from the 
northern coast, from Esthonia, from Poland, from the Ukraine, 
the Crimea and from Siberia, were not finally disposed of until 
1921. These invasions inflicted severe damage on railways, 
bridges, towns and factories, but they also disorganized the 
normal peasant life, making any kind of economic interchange 
between large areas of the country impossible, and were further 
reinforced and made more severe in theii’ effect by the almost 
complete cessation of import and export in 1920 and 1921 
owing to the economic Iflockade. 

So that Russian exports and imports have been built up 
from nothing to one-tenth of the pre-war amount in a period 
of only three y^ars. It seems therefore probable that the 
course of the next five years a progress in export and import 
will be made, and the trade with the East (not yet considered 
in this chapter) may have an important bearing on the restora- 
tion of the pre-war equilibrium. There is, however, the poa- 
fiibility of a trade expansion with the East, but the war 
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ravages and the post-war ravages have been so much more 
severe in Russia than, in the rest of Europe, that the rebuilding 
will not go on at the same rate as it has^done up to the present. 
Before the war there was a considerable import with Siberia 
through Vladivostock, chiefly of coal, metals, machinery and 
manufactures, and the port is capable of dealing with a large 
volume of trade, as was shown in the war, when from 1914 
to 1916 (owing to war necessities) the imports through Vladi- 
vostock rose very largely indeed. And now that Russo- 
Japanese relations are regulated by a treaty signed in 1925, 
it is probable that export and import will develop more 
rapidly. During 1926 an industrial exhibition was held 
at Kharhin, in which not only Russian hut Chinese firms 
took part. 

Since 1921 Vladivostock has become very markedly an 
exporting port. Thus in 1921 24,000,000 poods of goods W'ere, 
exported and 3,000,000 imported, but for 1922 the figures 
are 36,000,000 poods exported and 4,000,000 imported, while 
for the first nine months of 1923 the exports had risen to 
41,000,000 poods and the imports fallen to 1,000,000 poods. 
An improvement in the political situation, however, will 
no doubt produce a considerable change in the near future. 

The History of Anglo -Russian Trade 

Trade between Great Britain and Russia has been of im- 
portance since the time of the Napoleonic wars, when the 
attempted blockade of England brought Russia into the 
conflict against Napoleon. 

And all through the nineteenth century Anglo-Russian 
trad? grew steadily and Russian industry provided a field 
for the investment of British capij-al. 

Between 1860 and 1900 British export to Russia increased 
from about £2,000,000 to £8,000,000 and British import from 
Russia increased from £10,000,000 to £22,000,000. In com- 
p{frik)n with Rnsso-German and Russo-French trade, Great 
only exported to Russia in 1900 about one-third of 
tie amount which went from Germany and four-sevenths' 
of the amount which went from France. But since the end 
of the nineteenth century Germany l^s made speeijal efforts 
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to capture Russian trade, and from 1900 up to 1913 British, 
exports to Russia fell, -while German exports largely increased. 
During the same period Russian exports to Great Britain 
decreased and Russian exports to Germany increased. 

But if the exports and imports are subjected to farther 
analysis, it appears that in 1913 Great Britain took over one-' 
third of all the wood and timber exported by Russia and 
almost half of aU the butter and eggs exported by Russia. 
Apart from the importation of cereals, the foundation of 
Anglo-Russian trade is really to be found in the export from 
Russia to this country of timber and the products of dairy 
and poultry farming, and in the exports from Great Britain 
to Russia of coal and coke, cotton yarn and cotton manu- 
factures, machinery and tools and wool and woollen materials. 

The amounts of the chief exports to Russia in 1913 are set 
out in the table below : — 

Chief Extorxs from Great Britain to Eu.ssia in 1913 ' 


Coal and coke 

, , 


. £4,360,100 

Cotton yam , 

, , 


256.000 

Cotton manufactures 

, , 


443,700 

Electrical goods and apparatus 


48,700 

Fish .... 



1.991,800 

Tools .... 



. 250,600 

Leather . . 



80,200 

Machinery 



. 3,867,500 

Metals and ores 



. 1,722,400 

Wool .... 



, 1,372,400 

Woollen man.ufacture.s , 



362,600 

Totai. 



. £14,733,800 


Looking at this table of exports to Russia in 1913, it is 
blear that Great Britain is in a position to supply the same 
classes of goods now and with considerable benefit to her own 
industry and to Jier own shipping which would bo engaged 
in the trade, While in respect of imports from Russia, those 
which were of most importance pre-war — namely, cereals, 
timber, butter and eggs — ^have an equal importance now, and 

’^Russia, VoL I, No. 5. Published by Rusao-Britiah Piuanco Oo., 
Ltd,, 37, Threadneedle ^trnet, London, E.C. 
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in the ease of timber a greater importance on account of the 
necessities of the national housing programmo. 

Without, therefore, basing any exaggerated hopes on the 
possibilities of Bussian trade, it is quite clear that Great 
Britain stands to gain and Eussia stands to gain by the 
earliest possible resumption of the full amount of trade carried 
on before the war. 

The Expoet Eesouboes of Russia 
As far as the near future is concerned, the export resources 
of Russia which are most important are her forests, her 
cereals, her dairy produce and other farm produce, and her 
firs and her oil. The great mineral deposits — coal, iron, the 
precious metals and the rest — are chiefly of importance td 
Russia’s own internal development, although manganese ore 
is now, and may become still more, an important export, 
and gold and platinum have their special importance. 

The Forests 

The forests of Russia, largely untouched and oven un- 
explored before the war, are the greatest in the world. Before 
the revolution the larger part of the forest area was in the 
hands of the Government or the Crown. Of the 345,000,000 
acres of forest in European Russia (exclusive of Finland) only 
about 27 per cent, belonged to individuals, while about 62 
per cent, belonged to the State, about 3 per eent. to the 
Crown and about 7 -5 per cent, to the peasants. In the Caucasus 
a little less than one-half the forests formerly belonged to the 
State and the remainder to a large number of private persons. 
The forests in Asiatic Russia belonged almost entirely to the 
State before the war. The larger p^t of the forest area there- 
fore belonged to the State before the war and it was worked 
by the State. As far, therefore, as forestry is conoerned, 
the Bolshevik regime has merely extended*the normal pre- 
war system. Even the Bolshevik plans of forest “ conces- 
none ” were elaborated before the revolution {viie the 
iittastOTi Year~Book, 1916, Eyre and Spottiswoode). 

The importance of these facts from the standpoint of the 
immediate export of timber is clea|, for a system which. 
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•vvoi'ked before the revolution is likely also to work after the 
revolutionary disturbances have given place to a more normal 
routine of life. 

The Area of Forests in the Soviet Union 

The forests of European Russia (without Finland) extend 
to 345,000,000 acres ; the Caucasian forests to 17,500,000 
acres ; the forests in Asiatic Russia to over 200,000,000 acres, 
leaving out of account forests unexplored and not surveyed 
which amount to a great deal more. Thus the forest of 
Yakutsk is estimated at 90,000,000 acres. 

The table on p. 360 shows the area, distribution, production 
and expenses of Forestry under Government control in 1911, ^ 

Poland is, of course, no longer included in Russia, and the 
area in European Russia is restricted by modifications of the 
Western frontier north of Poland. 

But it is clear from this table that Government working 
of forests is no new thing in Russian affairs. It will also be 
seen that the exploitation of the forests of Siberia and Central 
Asia, despite their enormous extent, was at a very early stage 
of development and yielded a comparatively insignificant 
profit. 

The chief timber markets which still remain parts of the 
Soviet Union are Leningrad, Kronstadt, Moscow and Arch- 
angel. The only great market left out of Soviet Russia is 
that of Riga. 

The chief timber trees in European Russia are as follows : 
In Northern Russia are pine, birch, fir, cedar, aspen, alder 
and larch. In Central Russia there are also oak, lime, maple, 
elm and beech. In the Caucasus, beech, oak, pine, fir, elm, 
poplar and others. In Asiatic Russia, larch, pine, white 
cedar, fir, spruce, lime, niaple, cork-tree, walnut, cherry, 
apricot, apple, pear, ash, elm, birch, yew and others. 

The Russian timber trade, despite the important quantities 
shipped abroad, was poorly developed in comparison with 
its possibilities before the war. The lumber trade in the 
Kast was hardly organized at aU. 

'Statistics from the Maasian Year-Book, 1916, Eyre and SpotUa- 
iiyoode. 
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Dairy Farming 

The great impetus given to Co-operation is likely to have 
one of its most marked effects in the industry of dairy farming. 
The recent formation of the Masloccnter is designed to help 
this. The industry was increasing rapidly before the war in 
Vologda, in Perm, in Tomsk and in other places. The export 
of butter from Siberia in 1913 amounted to over 79,000 
tons, 

Eggs 

The districts in Russia exporting eggs before the war were 
the Volga Provinces, the chief centres being at Kazan, Nijni- 
Novgorod and Eybinsk in South-West Russia, in the Don 
Province and in South-East Russia. 

The average export of eggs and poultry for the years 1900-10 
was as follows : eggs, 58,100,000 roubles ; live poultry, 
7,600,000 roubles ; dead poultry (largely frozen), 4,700,000 ; 
feathers and clown, 1,600,000 roubles. It seems probable 
that the more eq[ual distribution of land among the peas- 
ants since the revolution will lead to an increase of these 
products. 

Flax and Hemp 

In 1914 the area of European Russia under cultivation for 
hemp amounted to 526,085 dessiatines, with 6,066 dessiatines 
in the Caucasus and 54,902 dessiatines in Asiatic Russia. 
The total yielded over 23,000,00(^ poods and the average 
yield per dessiatine was about 40 poods. 

Flax 

The area under flax in Russia in 1912 was over 1,400,000 
dessiatines and the total yield of flax was over 45,000,000 
poods. 

The most important districts from the point of view of 
flax cultivation in 1912 were Vyatka, Smolensk, Tver, Pskov 
and Livonia, the latter being no longer in the Soviet Union, 
The ai'ea under cultivation and the production of fibre for the 
year 1913 is given in the following table ; — 
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AkM or Russia xttroHB Fuajc CotutvATioii nr 1013 rw pasaiAiriwais 
WITH Yebld m Tbousanp Poods 


Vyatka 


DossialimB). 

. 116,686 



1,000 poods. 
2623'2 

Pskov 


. 101,694 



3678-9 

Tver . 


. 111,167 



2839-1 

Smolensk . 


. 134,480 



4410-1 

Vitebsk 


52,192 



1304-9 

Perm 


. 47,638 



1148-1 

Kostroma . 


. 48,643 



1282-8 

Yaroslav , 


37,371 



1091-2 

Vladimir . 


. 41,114 



1437-6 

Vologda . 


29,976 



736-3 

Mogilev 


. 34,831 



1091-3 

Nijni-Novgorod . 


34,047 



1310-8 

Novgorod . 


, 27,641 



799-0 

Minsk 


. 22,339 



1042-8 

Tomalt 


. 40,728 



1247-7 

Kaluga 


. 21,363 



600-7 

Tobolsk . 


. 20,071 



518-9 

Moscow , 


. 20,026 



650-7 

Petrograd 


10,230 



261-4 

Oloneta . 


1,913 



40-1 

Arohangal . 

. 

333 



12-4 


As a large proportion of flax, about seven-ninths of total 
amount, was grown by the peasants before the war, there ia 
reason to expect that the present production will materially 
increase with the general return to stable conditions. 

Furs 

The hunting of fur-hearing animals haa^ always been an 
important Russian industry, and attempts are now being 
made to secure a scientific preservation of these animals to 
prevent the ruthless destruction which previously went on, 
■The number and value of fur-bearing animals killed in 1913 
j« given* below - 
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Numbhjw AMD ViUiTra OP FnBr-BBABiMa' Amimaas khiLed vsr 1913 nf 
Russia amd Siberia 



Numbftp. 

Valua la 
roubles. 

Eiuaina 

47,048 

115,761 

Sable 

20 

800 

Siberian fkunk 

6,304 

20,691 

Squirrel 

673,983 

192,021 

Cats, wild oats, etc 

2,169 

1,444 

Lynx, panther, tiger, etc. ... 

397 

3,646 

Hare 

344,316 

92.720 

Bear 

1,444 

22,424 

Wolf 

20,156 

135,322 

Fox 

7,343 

30,402 

Marten 

1,797 

20,760 

Skunk 

33,815 

25,896 


The above table doea not include foxes, marmots, badgers 
or gluttons. 

Foreign Trade and Foreign Conpidenob 

In the year of 1920, when Military Communism was at 
its height, it required very clear vision to foresee the certainty 
of the re-establishment of trading relations and of an im- 
portant commerce with Russia, But every year that has 
gone by since then has justified those who believed in the 
possibility of an economic compromise. 

Now every month that passed sees some new development 
of the organization of foreign trade. Foreign Trade with 
Russia now depends largely on the growth of confidence 
outside Russia. The experience of those who have had deal- 
ings with Russia during the last few years is that her com- 
mercial standing is very high and that a contract made will 
'be fulfilled to the letter. A further indication of the return 
of confidence is in the growth of concessions with foreign 
'trade. 

The types of concessions allowed are : — 

' 1. Mixed Companies in which part of the capital is private 
and part supplied by the Soviet Government. 
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2. Export or Import concessions granted to ordinary 
Hmited liability companies or private capitalists. 
Export or import concessions granted to limited liability 
companies are usually in association with a concessionary 
right to the exploitation of some part of the natural resources 
of the Soviet Union. The whole policy of concessions, how- 
ever, of providing the means for the co-operation of private 
capital with the Soviet State is of assistance both in restoring 
confidence in the stability of Russia’s Soviet constitution and 
in increasing the volume of internal and foreign trade. 

The largest agricultural concessions are the Ki’upp conces- 
sion in the Don Province and the von Rheinbaben concession 
in the German Volga Province. 

There are in addition Timber Concessions, Mining Conces- 
sions and Fishing Concessions. It is significant that one of 
the first trading concessions was that granted to the Russo- 
German Trade Delegation in Germany at the end of the year 
1922, This company has the right to open branches through- 
out the Soviet Union and the right to export with the per- 
mission of the Government. The exports of this Company 
in 1923 w'ere of the value of over £73,000 and the imports 
with Russia were of the value of nearly £600,000 sterling. 

A Russian-Austrian Tradhig Company also exists and 
imports with Russia large supplies of farming implements 
and agricultural machinery. Another Russian-Austrian Com- 
pany, started in July, 1923, deals chiefly with electrical ap- 
pliances. The turnover on June 1, 1924, was over £100,000. 

Similar agreements exist in which American, British, 
German and other capitafists take part. 

Important Anglo-British Companies are the Russo-British 
Grain Export Company and the Russian Wood Agency, Ltd. 

The latest available list of concessions in operation (Aprd, 
1923) gives the following numbers ■ — 

Lumber, 6 ; gold-mining and oil, 10 ; industrial, 7 ; trans- 
port, 6 t agricultural, 6 ; mixed trading, 19 ; miscellaneous, 
7 ; and 14 other mixed companies in which the capital is 
predominantly Russian. 

The number of firms of different nationality authorized 
to caSry on trade (Decree of April 12, 1923) is as follows ; 
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German, 21 ; British, 7 ; Italian, 6 ; Swedish, 3 ; American, 

3 ; Persian, 3. Lithuanian, Latvian, Danish, Bokharian 
and Khorezmian, 1 each. 

Russian trading and industrial organizations gave these 
firms credit for over £1,750,000 sterling in 1924, their turnover 
was about £5,500,000 sterling and the Russian Government 
has received over £1,250,000 in retmm. 

The Future of Foreign Trade 

The State Control of Foreign Trade, modified and adapted 
to allow of the association of many and various institutions 
and of the private initiative of individuals, is proving a success. 
The future of the Foreign Trade of Russia ivill be one of 
steady development in which the difficulties, internal and 
eiternal, will gradually be overcome. It is indeed probable 
that this trade in the next few years will surpass the pre-war 
level. It is also possible that a State-controlled Export and 
Import may have an important economic reaction on other 
great States in the world. 

For individual enterprise outside Russia may well be at 
a disadvantage compared with the action of the Soviet State 
and the individual exporter or importer may he compelled 
to ask for State assistance in his turn. 

In Australia and New Zealand, enterprise has already gone 
considerable lengths. In Canada big-scale enterprises are 
being very seriously considered. The world appears to be 
moving toward a more definitely regulated plan of the inter- 
change of its commodities. 

We may, indeed, be moving towards a condition in which 
the Soviet Monopoly of Foreign Trade will become the normal, 
and the unregulated private trading the exception. 



CHAPTER XII 


Co-operation 

T he history of the Co-operative Movement in Russia 
goes back to 1864, when consumers’ Co-operative 
Societies were fii’st formed in' that country, one Society being 
established in the Government of Perm and one in the town 
of Riga, the latter being now, of course, outside the boundaries 
of the Soviet Union. Prom 1864 to 1870 the movement grew 
slowly and was a movement not springing from the peasants 
or industrial workers’ own initiative but from the ranks of 
the philanthropic middle classes. In fact, workmen and 
peasants at this period were not members of the consumers’ 
Co-operative Societies established and had nothing to do 
with their management or the direction of their policy. A 
revolutionary movement existed at this early period, but was 
rmoonnected with the small beginnings of Co-operation. In 
the ’seventies and ’eighties of the nineteenth century an exten- 
sion of the practice of Co-operation took place to factories and 
railway workshops. But these Societies, which were also con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Association, were established on the 
initiative not of the workpeople but of the management. 

Independent working-class Co-operative Societies did not 
come into existence until 1905, the year when the first growlings 
of the revolutionary thunder began to be heard. But from 
that time and from 1907 especiaUy, there has been a very 
rapid growth of consumers’ Co-operation. 

From the year 1864 to 1905 there were 1,807 consumers’ 
Co-operative Societies established in Russia, Prom 1905 to 
1914 there were 10,554 consumers’ Co-operative Societies 
^tablifihed, the majority of them, over 80 per cent., being, 
in the villages. This comparatively idpi^ growth took place 
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against all kinds of difficulties and discouragements. The 
Tsarist Government discouraged Co-oporation in every way, 
but as soon as the war began the advantages of Co-operation 
became so manifest that the movement grew very rapidly, 
In 1915 there were about 3,500 Co-operative Societies (con- 
Bumers’ Co-operatives) established ; in 191G, 1,500 were 
established ; and in 1917, 4,000. 

The February revolution of 1917 gave an immense stiniulu,? 
to Co-operation, and by January 1, 1918, the number of 
consumers’ Co-operative,? had reached 25,000 with a member- 
ehip of over 7,000,000 persons. 

After its early beginnings among the intoUigenzia and 
benevolent employers, consumers’ Co-operation in Russia 
found the soil in which it could grow easily in the peasant 
life of the villages. But during the war the number of con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Associations among industrial workers 
also grew considerably. 

Nevertheless, the consumers’ Co-operative movement wa,? 
never very closely linked with the revolutionary movement 
of the town workers up to the time of the 1917 revolution, 
with the result that when the Bolshevik party assumed power 
in October, 1917, the lai’ge consumers’ Co-operative movement 
was not closely united with them and contained a large pro- 
portion of their political opponents. The effect of this political 
division had serious results for the Co-operative movement 
and for the country as a whole. Loaders and members of 
the Co-operative movement were politically opposed to the 
Bolsheviks and some took part against them in the civil war 
on the side of Kolchak and Denikin, with the inevitable 
result that the Co-operative movement came to be looked 
on as an enemy by the Bolshevik Government. For this 
reason, among others, the bolshevik authorities did not at first 
make a fuU use of the Co-operative organization. 

When private trading was “ nationalized ” in the period 
of military Communism, the State attempted to set up its 
own Soviet shops in the towns and villages. The immediate 
difficulty of organizing these became clear as soon as it was 
attempted and the Bolsheviks then turned to the Co-operative 
Societies and endeavon^;ed to use them as organs of the State 
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machinery. Thus by the decree of April 12, 1918, i all 
persona, whether previously members of Co-operative Societies 
or not, were permitted to make purchases at the Co-opei*ativ6 
Stores. By the decree of November 2, 1918, every consumer 
had to become a member either of a consumers’ Co-operative 
Association having its Co-operative shop, or alternatively to 
become a member of a Soviet shop. By the decree of March 20, 
1919, the Soviet shop was abolished, however, and every 
citizen had to join the consumers’ Co-operative organization 
of his town, but was not required to make any payment as 
fee on account of his membership. If anyone did not join, 
then he w^as to be debarred from making any purchases or 
obtaining any goods at the Co-operative Stores. 

The attempt of the Communist Government to abolish 
private shops and private trading was one of the signs of the 
extreme development of its policy of military Communism. 
Private trading was at tliis period described as speculation 
and punished as a crime. Nevertheless, by March, 1919, 
after little more than a year of Communist control, the Soviet 
shop was abolished by decree and the effort made to capture 
the Co-operative machinery for Communist purposes. More 
and more, therefore, from March, 1919, did Co-operative 
organizations come under the control and direction of the 
Central Government machinery. 

Thus the power of independent purchase of goods exercised 
by the Co-operative Societies prior to 1919 was gradually 
lost, and by the spring of 1921 all Co-operative organizations 
had lost this right of purchase independently and were con- 
pelled to purchase from the Government Supply Department, 
the Narkom productoff. In 1921 also all Co-operative organ- 
izations w'ere compulsorily united into Gubernia organizations, 
the so-called Gubsoyus, and from annual meetings of the 
Gubsoyus delegates were chosen a,8 members of the All- 
Rrjssian Co-operative Organizations, known the Centro- 
spyus. This was not the first appearance of the Centrosoyus 
ip Russian affairs. In 1898 the then existing Co-operative 
organi^tions in Russia united together as the Moscow Ilnioa 
PreseM-day Co^opmtionf by N. L> Mesheriftkov. Moscow, 
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of Co-operative Associations, a body which later changed it* 
name to Central Union or Centrosoyus. 

But the Centroaoyue before the 1917 revolution was a body 
representing independent consumers’ Co-operative Associations 
with a voluntary paying membership voluntarily federated 
with one another for purposes of mutual interest. The 
form of Centrosoyus brought into existence by the Bolshevik 
decree of March, 1919, was a compulsory organization of 
compulsory Co-operative Associations on a basis of the terri- 
torial division of Gubernias compulsoiily united into a central 
organization. This Governmental co-operation was, in fact, 
an effort at the organization of the whole of the citizens 
as consumers, and inasmuch as its chief officials w'ere nominated 
in practice by the political party in power, it served not as 
the instrument of Co-operation, but as that of the Government 
policy of goods distribution. 

This effort at substituting a centrally controlled Government 
distribution for an uncentralized and spontaneous Co-operative 
activity (for by 1918 the principles of Co-operation wore 
firmly rooted in the peasant soil) was one of the reasons of the 
Government’s failure to get from tho peasants the food-stuffs 
and vegetable raw materials necessary to supply the needs 
of the population. For this and other reasons the Govern- 
ment decided in the spring of 1921 to carry out the New 
Economic Policy previously proclaimed by Lenin and to 
allow goods to be distributed by ordinary trade. One of 
the first I'csults of this was the substitution of a food tax 
on the products of the peasant instead of the former com- 
munistic ingathering, and more important still, the granting 
of the right to sell surplus products by the peasant in bis own 
way and by his own mejihods. 

From this moment private trade became legal again and 
began to develop quicHy and the Co-operative Societies 
regained their rtght to make purchases independently of the 
Central Government Departments, This of course led at 
once to the demand from the Co-operative Societies for the 
right to own their own financial resources, and by tho decree 
of April 7, 1921, Co-operative organizations were given the 
right to charge entrance fees and to charge subscriptions for 
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membership. A further decree of July 26, 1921, gave Co- 
operative Societies the right to borrow mouey either from 
organizations or from private persons. 

Administration of Co-operative Societies 

At the period of maximum development of Government 
Co-operation the administration had to be carried on as the 
consumers’ side of Communal activity and its organ of govern- 
ment was the general meeting of men and women in the 
town or village concerned. Every one at this period had to 
bo a member of the Co-operative Association, and every one, 
with the exception of certain specified classes of persons, had 
the right of taking part in the administration of the affairs 
of the Co-operative Association. 

The closeness of the parallel of the method ,of the con- 
sumers’ organization with that of the general political organiza- 
tion is seen by a study of the Hst of persons excluded from 
participation in the management of Co-operative Associations. 
These are as follows : — 

1. Persons who hire labour for the purpose of making a 

profit. 

2. Persons living on the interest of invested capital, also 

private traders and similar persons. 

3. Monks, priests, and all church servants. 

4. Persons formerly employed as police, gendarmes, orderlies, 

guards or in a similar capacity. 

5. Insane or mentally abnormal people. 

6. Criminals during the period of punishment prescribed by 

the Courts. 

Apart from these persons, aU other adults had the right 
to attend meetings and take part in the election of the manage- 
ment either as voters or as candidates. The management of 
a town or village consumers’ Co-operative Association consisted 
of not less than three persons elected for a ^ear and paid -a 
salary for their work. 

The Centrosoyus 

’ The first beginning of the Centrosoyus dates back to 1898, 
wh’efr the Moscow Union of Co-operative Associations was 
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established for the purpose of uniting eighteen independent 
Societies widely dispersed over Russian territory. 

Despite the efforts of the Tsarist Government to hinder 
its development, this Co-operative Union expanded rapidly 
and at the beginning of 1913 it united 770 Co-operative 
Societies. The change of name to Centrosoyus took place 
early during the period of the World War, and by the beginning 
of 1918 the Centrosoyus united 3,317 Co-operative Associations. 
During the period of Government Co-operation all consumers’' 
Co-operative Associations were grouped as members of the 
Gubernia Co-operative Union, Imorni as the Gubsoyus, and 
the Gubernia organizations were again grouped together to 
form the Centi’osoyus. The principle of indirect election 
which is such a marked feature of the Soviet system was 
carried into Co-operative organization and the Trade Unions 
were also given a large share of authority, thus carrying 
out the principle of the greater representation of the industrial 
proletariat as against the peasants which characterizes the 
Soviet organization. Thus the management of the Gubsojms 
was in the hands of the meeting of delegates from the con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Associations in Gubernia, to whom were 
added representatives of the Trade Unions with a total repre- 
sentation of not less than one-third of the total number of 
delegates. 

Each delegate had one vote only and all questions were 
decided by a majority of votes. 

From this assembly of delegates of the Gubsoyus were elected 
representatives to serve on the Centrosoyus. 

The current affairs of the Gubsoyus were managed by a 
body of not less than five persons, elected by the annual 
meeting of delegates, to ^whom were added representatives 
of the Gubernia council of National Economy who had ecpual 
rights of voting with the elected members. The management 
met at least onas a week for the transaction of business. 

In practice the area of the Gubernia was divided up into 
districts (Rayons) which were managed by a committee con- 
sisting of a chairman appointed by the management of the 
Gubsoyus, and not more than four members elected by. the 
delegates of the Rayon (joncerned. The objeot of the OentrO'/ 
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soyus -was to help the Gubernia Co-operative Unions in their 
work, to arrange wholesale purchases on account of the Gub- 
Boyus, to enter into relations with State departments and to 
open up relations with foreign Co-operative Associations, 
Since the coming of the New Economic Policy of 1921, 
the tendency has been toward modification of the rigidity 
of this organization. Thus by the decree of April 7, 1921, 
groups of consumers working in one establishment or in one 
trade or profession were allowed to organize Co-operative 
Associations for their own pinpoaes on the basis of a voluntary 
membership. It was explained that “ the purpose of these 
organizations is to bring Co-operation nearer to the con- 
sumers and to give the members of these Associations the 
opportunity of obtaining greater amounts of goods than could 
be distributed by the Centrosoyus.” 

The progress of the New Economic Policy eventually made 
the earlier system unworkable, and by the decree of Decem- 
ber 30, 1923, the obligatory membership of Co-operative 
Societies was abolished, and with it the last attempt of the 
State to organize the retail distribution of commodities as 
a whole, 

Membership of consumers’ Co-operative Associations is now 
pmely voluntary, and each member is required to pay fees. 
But the abolition of compulsion did not create members, 
and at the end of 1923 the Co-operative Associations were 
in a very remarkable and very difficult situation. The Centro- 
soyus possessed a network of consumers* organizations all 
over the country, but they had no members. Under these 
circumstances a campaign to attract members was planned, 
and the objective aimed at was the enlisting of 15 per cent, 
of the peasant households and 25 per cent, of the Trade 
Unionists by January 1, 1925. 

But the campaign was more rapidly successful than waa 
anticipated, for Co-operation had struck root in Russia and 
if allowed to grow voluntarily was bound to reach very great 
dimensiona. 

Mr. Tihomirov, writing in Economic Life on March 18, 
1924, said that the campaign had abeady given very good 
results, In eighteen Gubernias the pr^oportion of 15 per cent. 
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of peasant housoholda had, already been reached or exceeded, 
in some cases very greatly exceeded, and since that time the 
gro'wth has gone on. 


List oi Gubehhias in which the raoroRTiON of Pba.sant Honsn- 

HOLDS WHO ABE MbMBEKS OF CO-OIETATIVE ASSOCIATION, S EX- 
CEBPED 15 PER CENT, OP TOTAL NUMBER IN MaRCH, 1924 ; 


Gubornia» 

CalcuiRfcod number 
of populat'on 
equalling 

15 per cent, of 
households. 

Actual number 
of population, 
associated with 
village 
co-operation. 

Archangel .... 




11,130 

45,873 

Gomel 




9,261 

35,861 

Ekatermbm’g . 




50,103 

110,361 

Ziryan 




5,S19 

8,000 

Kuban 




66,258 

148,000 

Moscow .... 




37,144 

140,778 

Novgorod .... 




24,264 

26,000 

Fenza ..... 




45,263 

62,000 

Leningrad .... 




22,465 

47,967 

German Commune . 




10,046 

12,326 

Tsaritsin . . ^ . 




10,626 

70,000 

Tohehabinsk , 




33,736 

90,000 

Karelina .... 




3,394 

8,243 

Crimea 




10,786 

15,000 

Yaroslav .... 




15,724 

20,000 

Omsk 




40,911 

40,000 

Irkutsk 




19,168 

21,377 

Terskaya .... 



• 

4,494 

9,220 


The Gubernias of Vologda, Kursk, Stavropol, Rybinsk and 
Perm had nearly reached the 15 per cent, level by March, 
1924, and the membership campaign was producing striking 
results aU over Russia. 

Thus in the Nijni-Novgorod District Co-operative Society 
there were 12,000«member8 in the villages and 48,000 in the 
towns on June 1, 1923 ; but by October 1, 1923, the figures 
had grown to 22,218 and 66,496 respectively. In the Vitebsk 
Union there was an 87 per cent, increase of membership in 
the villages between October and December, 1923, and a 
[ 4 per cent, increase of mjpmbership in the towns. In White 
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Russia the membership grew from 9,305 on January 1, 1923, 
to 38,325 on January 1, 1924. The same kind of grouiih took 
place also in Siberia, as the table below shows ; — 


GEOWTH of MliMBEB&HIP OP CqNSTJMBES.’ CO-OPBEATO^E SoOIETIEfi 
IN 81 BJSHIA nr 1923 


Di strict. 

Number at 
beginning of 1023. 

Naznber on 
December 1, 1923. 

Novo'Nikalaicvak .... 

6,053 

18,037 

Tomsk 

13,000 

16,000 

Yeniseisk 

3,174 

12,000 

Omsk 

18,491 

40,000 

Irkutsk 

10,763 

21,377 

Altai 

2,000 

19,808 

Semipalalmsk 

3,000 

6,627 


Again, in the Tula district from July to December, 1923, 
the increase in the villages was 32 per cent, and in the towns 
60 per cent., and in Saratov, Tambov and other places similar 
increases took place. 

To sum up, it has been calculated that in 1916 the total 
number of members of consumers’ Co-operative Societies 
reached over 6,000,000 persons and by 1918 over 7,000,000 
persons, and already by the middle of 1924, after the removal 
of the restriction on co-operation, the number of members 
had nearly reached 7,000,000 again, and this tremendous 
increase occurred despite the fact that the supersession Co- 
operative development by the Government use of Co-operative 
machinery to organize distribution during the intervening' 
period had paralysed the volunta^ principle for some years. 
It will be observed that the decree abolishing compulsory 
Co-operation only came into legal effect on December 30, 
1923, but that the voluntary movement started before this. 
In this, as in other matters, the forces shaping Russian 
policy have been the facts of economic existence, because by 
its means the resources of the country could be more fully 
and freely used by the population and because the State 
Co-operation was already dead befone the decree was ^aft©d.“*' 
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Credit Co-operation 

The first credit Co-operation Societies -were esLahliahed in' 
the ’seventies of the nineteenth century, the decade following 
the first establishment of consumers’ Co-operative Associations, 
but the growth of credit organization at the beginning was 
even slower than that of consumers’ Societies. 

By the end of the ’seventies of the nineteenth century over 
700 credit Co-operative Associations had been established, 
but the movement did not extend, and during the latter 
years of the last century the number of credit Associations 
instead of increasing actually diminished. But at the end 
of the last century credit Co-operation was reorganized. In 
1902 there were about a thousand organized credit Co-operative 
Associations existing; by 1912, over 11,000; and by 1916, 
over 16,000. 

The union of these credit Associations was clearly a desirable 
business arrangement from the beginning, but the movement 
toward union was obstructed by the Tsarist Government. 
By 1912, however, the movement had become so strong and 
important that it was able to create a centre Union in the 
Moscow Narodny Bank. The conditions of war-time wore, 
however, unfavourable to the development of credit Co- 
operation, and the conditions of civil war and blockade which 
followed the peace of Brest-Litovsk wore still more unfavour- 
able, so that for a period the activity of credit co-operation 
was brought to a standstill. Another factor which operated 
adversely was the Government policy of military Communism, 
in which the credit Co-operative machinery found no place. 
And by the decree of January 27, 1920, the Soviet Government 
ordained the complete stoppage of all activities of credit 
Co-operative Societies. As, soon, however, as the New Eco- 
nomic Policy had got under weigh, the necessity for special 
credit facilities for Co-operation became evident, and finally 
decrees of January and February, 1922, re-established credit 
Op-operative Associations and placed their work on a legally 
recognized basis. * 

. The present basis of credit Co-operation in Russia is that 
ol a voluntary membership, with the proviso that each Oo- 
( operative Association mu|t have not less than fifty member ak. 
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The union of these individual Co-operative Associations is 
permitted, if not less than three associations join. The work 
of these credit Associations is controlled by their members, 
hut all of them require to be registered with the district 
or Gubernia authorities accordmg to the area over which 
their operations extend. Unions of credit Co-operative 
Associations covering the whole of Russia have to be registered 
by the Supreme Economic Council. 

The resources of credit Co-operative Associations are derived 
from shares of individual members, credit advanced by 
Government, loans from individuals, entrance fee, and profit on 
credit operations. These credit Associations are permitted 
to accept deposits, issue loans on credits, make advances 
against personal property and conduct business on commission. 

Co-operation of Producers 

The Soviet of Peoples’ Commissars at a meeting in May, 
1921, laid down the general principles which were to guide 
the application of Co-operative principles to small industries, 
to peasant oraft industries (Koustar) and to agriculture, and 
these principles may be summarized as follows ; — 

1. All necessary measures are to be taken to develop Koustar 

industries, small private industries and if possible 
agricultural Co-operation, 

2. All needless rules and formahties which restrict individual 

or group initiative are to be dispensed with. 

3. Peasants, Koustar workers and small producers are to 

be allowed to dispose freely of the goods produced 
by ^hem except in the case of goods made from 
raw material supplied by the Government on special 
agreed conditions. 

4. Labour legislation protecting the worker to be strictly 

enforced and the position of Government institutions 
as regards the supply of labour, mzrterials, fuel and 
necessary provisions generally to be safeguarded. 

_ 5, The co-operation of small producers to be encouraged 

and to assist such Co-operative associations by (1) 
giving preference to co-operators over private pro- 

. ducerg ; (2) by advancing to Co-operative associations 
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work, money and necessary materials ; (3) to give 

preference to Co-operative associations in the alloca- 
tion of buildings and tools. 

6. Prosecution of Co-operative associations in case of 

breaking of contract or improper use of Government 
material to be exclusively by legal process in due 
form of law. 

7. To encourage agricultm'al Co-operation and in particular 

such Co-operative associations as use machinery with 
the object of supplying the Government with farm 
products such as grain and cattle. 

8. To take all necessary measm'es to improve the cultivation 

of the land by promoting aU forms of agricultural 
Co-operation designed to mcrease production. 

9. To aU Gubernia Economic Conferences and conferences 

of Gubernia Agricultural Soviets to discuss the develop- 
ment of Co-operative trade 

10. In the case of the organization of small industrial, Koustar 
and agricultural Oo-operation to maintain the principles 
of free association, voluntary membership and free 
election of management committee. 

This declaration of principles which lays the foundation 
of a great development of Co-operation was signed by Lenin 
on March 17, 1921, and has had very far-reaching results, 
and it seems probable that Russia will realize during the 
next few years a gi’eater extension of Co-operation than has 
ever yet taken place. 

A decree of May 17, 1921, elaborated the principles laid 
down in the decree of March and went further in the dueotion 
of permitting free forms of association. Thus workers in the 
same occupation whether small industrj'’ or koustar industry 
are given the right of forifling Associations for all purposes- 
for which Co-operation can he used in production, sale or 
purchase of comniodities, with the proviso that the members 
must not be loss than five. It is laid down that the work 
done must be carried on by the labour of those entering into 
the Co-operative arrangement themselves, but in the case 
of work requiring special knowledge, outsiders may be brought 
in if their number does not exceed one-fifth of the number 
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of members of the Co-operative Association. And in certain 
cirenmetanoes hired labour may be employed within the 
limits of Gubernias, free association of Co-operative Associa- 
tions is allowed, but no one is allowed to be a member of 
more than one Co-operative productive association in the 
same industry at the same time. 

Co-operative Associations are specifically given the status 
of juridical persons under the provisions of the Civil Code 
and as such have all the rights, duties and responsibilities 
of juridical persons, they can enter into contracts, can sue 
and be sued, lease buildings or other premises, open workshox^s 
or factories and freely dispose of their produce. 

The products of productive Co-operative Societies are speci- 
fically exempt from nationalization and municipalization and 
requisition exchange for payment or confiscation without 
such payment arc only aEowed by order of the Courts, or on 
the basis of special regulations of the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars. The meaning of these regulations is that the 
somewhat arbitrary period of the exercise of revolutionary 
power had already passed by the beginning of 1921, and the 
regulations with regard to requisition and confiscation of 
produce, a legal condition which is closely paraUel to that 
existing in Great Britain where, in the time of war or grave 
..emergency, similar powers may be called into existence by 
the Government as in Russia by the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars whom are the Cabinet of the Government of the 
Soviet Union. 

But the regulations of this decree not only grant freedom 
to co-operate, hut also lay down that the “ Government and 
aU organs of the Government administration ” should help 
peasant craft producers (Icoustar workers) to co-operate and 
to this end should (1 ) give Co-operative Associations preference 
over private individuals when giving orders for products ; 
(2) advance to Co-operative organizationSrr money and the 
raw materials of manufacture ; (3) to give Co-operative 

.^sociatione preferential treatment when aEotting premises 
dr tools. 

It was* of course, particularly necessary to help productive 
Uo-operative Associations, as their organization had been 
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completely submerged in the Government Co-operation during 
the period of military Communism, and their activities seriously 
restricted. In the military Communist period the whole 
emphasis was laid upon large-scale production and peasant 
production and small-scale prodxrction generally was definitely 
discouraged. It was the peasants’ duty to use the land and 
provide the corn and meat required for the towns. It was 
the towns’ business to manufacture and supply the goods 
required for and equitable exchange with the peasants. When 
the attempt at this system w'as given up and the New Economic 
Policy initiated the pendulum had swung so far in the military 
Communist direction that it had to swing hack a long way 
in the direction of the encouragement of small industries 
and voluntary co-ojreration. And in the decree now being 
discussed (Clause 8) goes so far as to exempt productive 
Co-operative Associations from supervision by the Workmen’s 
and Peasants’ Department of Inspection which has acted 
as one of the chief means of regulating production in the 
country as a whole. 

Productive Co-operative Societies are managed by general 
meeting or by meeting of delegates and management. The 
details are laid down and follow the usual line of Soviet 
practice wdiich in cases of organizations deahng directly with 
a comparatively small number of persons, does not involve 
any indirect election, and is very fully representative. Any 
body of persons wishing to set up a productive Co-operative 
enterprise, have only to register it with the Gubernia authorities 
unless it is inLended to found an organization of greater range, 
when the permission of the Central Government is required. 
But in the case of Gubernia organizations the registration takes 
place automatically on application unless the Gubernia 
authorities disallow the registration within one month on the 
only allowable objection, viz. that the constitution of the 
body does not dCnform to the statute. 

The final clause of the decree — signed not by Lenin alone, 
but by Kalinin, Lenin and Enukidze — state that the carrying 
out of its provisions is the business of the Supreme Council 
of National Economy, 

Another decree of May, 1921, deals with agriosiltural Co- 
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operation, and gives the peasants the same right of free 
association as is given to Koustar workers. In the aamo 
way the products of such Co-oporation arc guaranteed against 
requi.sition or confiscation, and the other provisions of the 
decree are almost identical. Agricultural Productive Co- 
operative Societies also fall under the general administration 
of the Supreme Coimcil of National Economy. 

Progress of Agricultural Co-operation since 1921 
The progress of Agricultural Co-operation since 1921 has 
l)een of a very striking cliaiacter. Not only has there been a 
bulk increase in production but there has been a great growth 
in the forms of Co-operation. In the years 1923 and in the 
first part of 1924 Co-operation grew at such a pace that it 
was impossible to get them aU inside the Co-operative Unions, 
so that about 30 per cent, of the organizations remained 
unaffiliated. 

The present Russian view on Agricultural Co-operation is 
expressed by a Russian authority on the subject by saying : 
“ Agricultural Co-operation is the only possible and rational 
method of effecting the transitionary from a sj^stem of indi- 
vidual small farming, to a system of agricultural large-scale 
husbandry on collective lines, inasmuch as Agrioultiu’al 
Co-operation communizes step by step the various lines and 
elements of the peasants’ husbandry and stimulates the pro- 
ductive forces of agriculture.” 

This may he regarded as the official view and holds before 
it the aim of a communized agricultural production. The 
peasant certainly does not concern himself with any abstract 
ideas of this nature, hut supports Co-oporation because of its 
immediate practical benefits. By April, 1024, Co-operation 
was applied to about 10 per cent, of the whole of the agricul- 
turalists of the Soviet Union and since that time the growth 

IpKiBBir^ntinued. 

-The var uh f g *' fo rms of Agricultural Co-operation may be 
described as follows 
1. Organization of or edit. 

■2, Oo-operhtiOn in iparketing on home and foreign mar- 
kets. 
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3, Co-operation in the supply of tools, machinery and the 

instruments of production generally. 

4, Co-operation in labour applied to products of farming 

prior to their being marketed. 

5, Primary Agricultural Production. 

But the key-form of the local Co-operative Associations is 
the universal association functioning as the combined instru- 
ment of marketing, supply, credit and production. This is 
described as the “ one village, one association ” scheme 
which has the great advantages of economy and especially 
the saving of overhead expenses. This system is popular 
and is very widely spread, but the many rural activities to 
which Co-operation is applied call into existence a great 
number of Co-operative Associations of special type. 

These Associations take the following forms, but the list 
is not exhaustive. 

A, Credit aiid AgnciiUuial Assoe i/V St 

1. Agricultru'al productive associations without other objects. 

2. Agnoulturol productive associations with credit functions. 

3. Cl edit associations only. 

B. C'ollecHva HusbaiiArics. 

1. Agricultural ooinmtmes. 

2. Land tillage associations. 

3. Agiicultiu'al laboui- associations for production. 

0. SuhsidMry Pioductivo Associations. 

1. Cattle breeding associations. 

2. Co-operative associations for use of egncultural machinery. 

3. Land improvement associations, 

4. Cattle testing associations. 

6. Miscellaneous associations. 

D. Marketing Associations. 

1. Milk. 

2. Eggs. 

3. General agricultural produce. 

4. Flax, 

5. Sugar beet. 

6. Seed. 

7. Vegetable. 

8. Ermt. 

9. Tobacco. 

10. Cotton. 

11. Other marketing ssssociations. 
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E. Oombined Producing and Murlceiiny AssociuUons. 

]. Butter making plants. 

2. Cheeso making plants. 

3. Mixed dairy plants. 

4. Starch making plants. 

5. Fruit preparing plants. 

6. Vineyards and -wins producing plants. 

F. Miscdlancoiis. 

1. Agricultural aid societies. 

2. Electricity using associations. 

3. Milling and oil plants. 

4. Fi.sheriea. 

5. Combined agi’iciiUural and koustar associations. 

6. Lumbermen’s associations. 

7. Eoustar ag.sficiations. 

The great number and diversity of these organizatioits vdiich 
have ali come into being since the institution of the New 
Economic Policy in 1921 are in themselves evidence of the 
vitality of the movement. Eor these Co-operative A8sociation.s, 
while helped and aided by the Government, given preference 
in case of Slate purchases and assisted with loans both of 
money and of raw materials, are essentially spontaneous 
voluntarily organized associations with the least possible 
governmental formalities and enjoying the widest freedom 
in their powers of work and of association. 

The table on p. 373 gives a picture of the numerical growth 
of the associations up to the spring of 1924. 

If the figures of the Ukraine are added, the total number 
of Agricultural Associations (yvithout collective farms) reaches 
21,066 with a membership of 1,644,684, and the collective 
farms make 11,835 with a membership of 135,233. Members 
of Associations in the above figures, correspond for practical 
purposes with farmers, and as the number of peasant farms 
in the Soviet Union is 17'7 million, the above figures indicate 
that about 10 per cent, of all peasant fanns*are in one way 
or another linked up with Co-operative Associations. How 
rapidly Co-operation is spreading is seen in some statistics 
of the growth of Co-operation in Paissia in twenty-six Unions 
of SooietieS in different parts of the country in the fii’st quarter 
of 1624. During this period the number of local Co-operative 
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The mmibep of itnfederated Associations is reported to be very great. 
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Associations increases by 16 per cent, and their membership 
by 33 per cent. 

The Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
The local Co-operative Associations established all over the 
Soviet Union are united into numbers of Unions and Eedera- 
tions. At the beginning of 1924 tbe total number of Agri- 
cultural Unions, including those of mixed type, amounted 
to 390, among which were 65 Unions, and the Ukraine with 
their own independent Ulara.inian Central Association, the 
Selsky Gospoclcr.” Of the receiving Unions 68 covered a 
territory of less than one uyezd or county ; 154 were nyezd 
Unions ; 37 covered an area greater than a county but less 
than a Gubernia ; 38 w'cre Gubernia Unions ; 13 were Unions 
covering the territory of Self-Governing Commonwealths 
(Autonomous Oblasts) ; 3 were regional Unions, viz., that 
of tbe North-West, that of the South-East and the Siberian 
Union ; 4 were national Unions, viz., tho All-Russian Union 
of Agrioultui'al Co-operation, the Selskoeoyus ; the All-Russian 
Union of Elax -Growers, tho Lnozentre ; the AU-Russian 
Union of Potato-Growers, the Soynskartofel ; and the All- 
Russian Union of Lumbermen, the Wsekoless. On the average 
Co-operative Associations uniting into Unions of less than 
an uyezd or county in area number 22-5 ; county Unions 
contain 51'5 Associations ; those greater than a county hut 
less than a Gubernia are 78 -8 in number ; while Gubernia 
Unions join 129-3 local Associations together. 

The tendency is now towards specialization of the Unions 
of Co-operative Associations ; for instance, the Selskosoyus is 
being gradually subdivided into special Unions when specialized 
development of departments make -them ripe for separate or- 
ganization. The formation of the Unions of Plax-Growers, the 
Lnozentre, in 1922, was an example of this tendency, as is also 
the formation of the Union of Dairying Associations, but the 
tendency to specialization of fimetion runs parallel with the 
tendency to increasing federal unity. Thus all newly established 
rifttional Unions become members of the Selskosoyus, and 
almost aU local Unions are simultaneously members of both 
their respective national Unions and:;’of^the Selskosoyus. 
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The Selskosoyus is the recognized representative of Russian 
Agricultural Co-operation in all official matters and has its 
representatives abroad as well as in Russia. There arc 108 
Unions directly linked up vdth the Selskosoyus, 179 local 
Unions affiliated with the above-mentioned 108 Unions, 14 
Unions independent of the Selskosoyus, 37 Unions affiliated 
with the Lnozentre and 14 Unions with the Sojniskartofel. 

The Administration of the Co-operative Unions 

At the beginning of 1924 there were 1,300 persons elected 
on to the administration of the Central Co-ojrerative Unions 
in the Soviet Union and 801,000 persons elected on to the 
administration of the local Associations. In addition to those 
persons the Unions employed 20,000 persona in their adminis- 
tration, and the local Associatioias about 100,000, givmg a 
total of aboirt 200,000 persons working in the administration 
of Co-operative work. The figiu’e is sufficiently large to be 
sigirifioant for any coimtiy, for Russia rt has a particular 
significance, as it i.s and was precisely in such social and 
bushiess training that Russia was and is most , behindliand. 
Co-operation is becoming one of tho groat training -grounds 
for public workers and extends its work not only over the 
field of local production but over the national field and abroad. 

But tho central and local Unions have branch offices and 
agencies in different parts of the country, and the Selskosoyus 
has affiliated organizations in Riga, Berlin, London, and New 
York, while the Siberian Union has many agencies in the 
Far East. 

The Finance of Agricultural Co-operation 
Agricultural Co-operation started work in the Soviet Union 
in 1921 with very small fuAds. The Selsko3m3 in 1921 possessed 
only about £2,000 in property and £1,000 in working capital. 
The local Uisiens and Associations were in a similar plight. 
But the immediate growth of Co-operation was rapid, and 
by the end of 1923 the worlang capital of local Unions in- 
creased five times, and the total working capital of the Unions 
and Associations (the Ukraine excluded) amounted on Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, to over £5,000,000. During 1923 and the first 
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quarter of 1924 the inoreaso in capital of the national Uiiiona 
was to 8 1 times that at the beginning of 1923, tho local 
Unions increased 5 times and tho local Associations 3^ times, 
the total balance sheets showing a figure of over £25,000,000. 

The balance of the Selskoaoyus on January 1, 1924, M^as 
over £2,000,000 sterling ; that of the Lnozentre (Flax-Growers) 
over £750,000 sterling ; tho Soyuskartofel (Potato-Growers) 
oyer £250,000. During 1924 there was a great development 
in export of flax, general farm produce and butter, largely 
with British and German firms, the business representing 
values of millions of pounds sterling. 

Great attention is being paid to the development of Agricul- 
tural Credit Co-operation, with the hope of attracting the 
considerable local deposits which were a feature of the activity 
of these Societies before the war. One method is by advancing 
to these Associations long-term credits. At the beginning 
of 1924 the number of Agricultural Credit Societies was 25 
and they were headed by the All-Russian Central Agricultural 
Credit Banlc. On January 1, 1924, the balances of 22 of these 
Agricultural G'edit Societies amounted to over £1,759,000 
sterling. 

The Business Organization of Agricultural Co-operation 
Two large departments for the activities of Agricultural 
Co-operation are the marketing of farm produce and the ’ 
supply of tools and macluiiei'y. In both of the spheres of 
action the Co-operative Association acts as the intermediary 
heWeen the peasant producer and the State or Foreign manu- 
facturer or buyer. The problem of the supply of tools and 
machinery nas and is a very great one, for it involves the 
restocking of farms, the replacing of tools and utensils, the 
formation of stocks of seed, the provision of warehouse and 
storage accommodation, the supply of fertilizers and weed- 
killers. On the side of marketting the prohlenr is no less 
great. 

An investigation carried out in 1923 covering 10 per cent, 
of the typical Agricultural and Credit Associations give the 
following results : The average purchases and sales of these 
©Tganizations in 1923 amounted to g^bout £400 and £300 
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respectively, but the trend of business showed a sixfold 
increase of pui'chases as between January and December of 
that year and a sevenfold increase of sales. 

During the first two quarters of the year the turnover 
was stable at about 13 per cent, of the year’s total, the third 
quarter shows an increase to 25 per cent, and in the last 
quarter the turnover is nearly 50 per cent., this being the 
quarter of intensive sales. 

Another factor, however, which entered into sales and 
purchases in 1S23 was the wide divergence of agricultural 
and manufacturing prices during the first half-year and the 
much nearer approximation dm-ing the second half. During 
the first half-jmar the economic “ scissors ” were widely 
apart, but during the second half of the year tliey were much 
nearer together. A marked tendency of 1923 was that of 
effecting sales through the Unions of Co-operative Associations 
and not directly ; thus about 40 per cent, of all goods produced 
were sold through the Unions and about 75 per cent, of all 
purchases made were made tlrrough the Co-operative Unions, 

Basing an estimate on the figures obtained in this investi- 
gation of 10 per cent, of Co-operative Associations, we may 
estimate that the total value of business Agricultural and 
Credit Associations (excluding those of the Ukraine) was 
over £7,000,000. Estimates of the business of the Unions 
are of a more precise character and give us for 1923 purchases 
over £6,500,000, and sales over £6,300,000, brrt the striking 
fact about the business done is that the amount of business 
in December, 1923, w'as eleven times that done in the pre- 
cedhig January. The gross value of the total sales of all 
goods by all kinds of agricultural Co-operative Associations 
in 1923 M'as over £17,000,000, local Co-operative Associations 
being over £7,600,000, local Co-operative Unions nearly 
£6,500,000 sterling. Gubernia Unions about £500,000 sterling 
and National "pinions nearly £3,000,000 sterling. Estimating 
the business of the Ukrainian Co-operatives at one-fifth of 
the rest, we get a total figure for the business turnover of 
the Co-operative Organization of the Soviet Union of over 
£20,000,000 sterling. The total value of business of the 
Soviet Union is estimated at £300,000,000 sterling, so that 
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Co-operatives can be considered to take between 6 and 7 per 
cent, ol the total, 

Recent Developments of the Agricultural Credit System 
The functions of agricultural credit in the U.S.S.R. are 
threefold ; viz., 

(1) To provide " social insurance ” in a wide sense to the 
peasant population and in small agricultural industries, i.e., 
to prevent a fall below the present low standard of life 
and primitive methods of production in the face both of 
the normal difficulties of backward riual eommunitios, and 
of the exceptional problems due to the moral and material 
loss and disorganization of the years of war, revolution and 
blockade. 

(3) To raise the standard of life of the rural worker to the 
same level as that of the skilled urban artisan, i,e., to bring 
him secure prosperity and with it new cnltural demands 
and a more developed political consciousness. It is, of course, 
the hope and expectation of the Communist theorists that an 
educated peasantry wdll adopt a strictly communal economic 
and social organization and thus, in accord with the urban 
.pro letariat, remove the last resting-place of anti-social indi- 
vidualism. 

(3) From the strictly finanoial point of view to provide 
the ffiaancial stimulus to agricultural production in excess 
of the actual agricultural needs of the riual population. 

In Tsarist Russia the functions of agricultural credit were 
undertaken as far as the la,rge landowners were concerned by 
various banlrs, but for the peasants the only resource was their 
owm “ mutual aid ” and Co-operative Societies in the villages, 
of which there were 30,000 with 13,000,000 members in 1917, 
and the district and pirovincial federations of such Societies. 
These Societies did excellent work in introducing new methods 
in encouraging agriculbural industries, and in s^jng produce, 
but their financial resources were always quite inadequate, 
Suppressed in the epoch of “ military ” Communism, they were 
^ven every encoiuagement upon the introduction of the 
l^ew Economic Policy in 1921. They have multiplied and 
flourished apace, attracting not only enthusiasm and ability, 
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but very considerable peasant savings (the importance of 
such investments for the political equilibrium of the U.S.8.R. 
cannot be over-emphasized) and they form the solid basis 
of the U.S.S.R. agricultural credit system. 

To administer State loans and subsidies, and undertake 
banldng functions generally in connection with agriculture, 
the State Bank of the U.S.S.R. (i.e., the analogue of the Bank 
of England, the Central Bank credits, etc.) delegated its 
functions in 1921-23 to various institutions, which worked 
in such disharmony tliat a unifying and regulating agency 
became essential. 

The Central Agricultural Bank 

The Central Agricultural Bank was therefore founded in 
March, 1924, as a joint-stock’ company ; its founders were 
the Commissariat for Finance of the U.S.S.R., the Commis- 
sariats for Agriculture of the R.S.F.S.R. and its allied Republics, 
and the All-Russian Union of Agricultural Co-operativos. 

Capital. — (A) The “basic capital is to bo 40,000,000 
roubles, in 400,000 ono-hunched rouble shares, and of these 
not less than 51 pc-r cent, must he held by the founders or 
State institutions. The bank commenced operations when 

15.000. 000 roubles had been subscribed and depo.sited at the 
State Bank, and at the end of 1924 its basic capital was 

26.000. 000 roubles. This basic capital may at any time 
with the sanction of the Commissariat for Finance of the 
U.S.S.R/. be increased beyond 40,000,000 upon the decision 
of the shareholders. 

(B) Reserve capital is to be accumulated from special 
allocations out of iDrohts and the interest thereon, and is to 
amount to one-half the basic capital. It is to be deposited 
in the State Bank, and to be used to make good anj^ losses 
incurred b5^banking operations. 

(0) Special capital. Special fimds may be formed by the 
decision of the shareholders to finance branches of agriculture 
or to carry out special objects. Such special funds are to 
he formed by (1) allocations from profits ; (2) the issue of 
loans with the sanction of tho U.S.S.R. Commissariat for 
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Finance ; (3) accepting deposits by agreement for special 
pnrposcs ; (4) the receipt from the State of sums for special 
purposes. The working capital at the end of 1924 tot. ailed 
86,000,000 roubles, made up as follows : — 

R'jubl''s 

Bade capital ....... 2.1,000,000 

Loans at tho State Bank .... 2.1,000,000 

Repayments of short-term loans of 1st woiking 

year ■ , . • • ■ • • ■ 17,600,000 

Repayments of long-term loans of 1st -vrorking 

year ........ 300,000 

R,opa 3 'ments of .short-teim loans of 2nd ■svorking 

year ........ 18,000,000 

Aims. — The aims of the bank, as defined in the constitution 
are ; (1) To investigate and attract new sources of assistance 
for the agricultural industries of the Soviet Union ; (2) to 
unify and utilize systematically aU State capital assigned for 
assisting agriculture and agricultiwal industries ; (3) to supply 
both long and short term credits to public and Co-operative 
institutions or enterprises engaged in agriculture or agricul- 
tural enterprises ; (4) to develop and strengthen agricultural 
credit by co-operating in the development throughout the 
"Sovieti Union, of a network of small agricultural Credit 
Societies. 

The hank has laid down the following general regulation as 
to the purposes for which it will grant credits in the current 
year : “ The credits of the Central Agricultural Bank should 
in every case he intended to achieve a definite aim, and should 
have as their general object the advance of the various branches 
of agricultural economy ; in view of the fact that credit resources 
are limited, they should he concentrated on the essentia 1 
branches of agriculture in a given region” i.e., on those branches 
which exercise a decisive influence in the direction and develop- 
ment of agriculture in the region as a whole.” 

Granfing of Credits . — The bank will grant short-term credits 
tip to 12 months, and long-term credits up to 5 years, for the 
following purposes : (1) The introduction of improvements in 
agricultrual methods ; (2) the extension of the area of tillage 
ahd the introduction of every sort of ^and improvement ; 
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(3) experiments in special branches of agriculture ; (4) 

establishing enterprises for working tip agricultural products ; 
(5) establishment and support of selling agencies ; (6) purchase 
of seed, live stock and other working capital. 

Special Features of AgriculUiral Credit acquirements. — A 
fundamental characteristic of agricultural credit business is 
the seasonal nature of its requirements. In the early spring, 
before the commencement of sowing, the peasants (besides 
the purchase of seed) acquire working and breeding livestock, 
machinery and implements, mineral manm’es and means for 
combating pests, etc., etc., and also undertake repairs. These 
expenses, incurred in respect of the main resources of the 
holding, can only bo met by means of several harvests, and 
thus the appropriate credit and finance should be mainly 
on a long-term basis. Just before harvest there is a second 
period of acute financial strain varying in different economic 
areas, but in any case requking short-term credits. A third 
period occurs after harvest, when capital is required for the 
initial worldng up of produce, payment of taxation, etc. ; 
credit at this period can also be of short-term character. 
Apart from these three main cycles in the turnover of agri- 
cultural credit, there are other requirements which are subject 
to a periodicity of their own, e.g., land improvements, timber, 
handicrafts, etc., but in the near future only small sums 
will be allotted to such purposes. 

Machinery of Credit Distribution. — In financing schemes 
that effect the whole of the U.S.S.R. the Central Agricultural 
Bank may oirerate directly without intermediaries. Other- 
wise the bank will grant loans to the agricultural banks of 
the constituent Republics of the U.S.S.R., to agricultural 
trading co-operatives, and to certain Co-operative Unions 
which supply agricultural machinery, storage facilities, etc. 
■The Republic banks finance Gubernia and district credit 
companies, '^hich in their turn finance local and village 
societies, reaching finally (and with every precaution that 
administrative expenses shall not reduce the available re- 
sources en route) collective farms, individual enterprises and 
•co-operatives, and individual holdings. 

The system may be schematically represented as follows : — 
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S'XATB BjUtk oj' mm U.S.S.B, 


Central Agricnllural Bank. 


Agfficulku'al Banks o£ 
the constituent Re- 
pnblics of tho 

U.S.S.R. 

Certain, large scale 
enterprises. 

District credit com- 
panies. 

Village credit societies. 

Individual holdings. Small enterpri^os. 


Co-operative Unions 
and Agi'ieultural 
Co-operatives. 


Loerd Co-operalivoB, 


Village Co-operatives. 
Collective holdings. 


Credit Policy . — The Central Agricultural Bank, besides its 
direct granting of loans, determines the whole credit pohoy 
of its subsidiaries. 

Financial Operations in year 1924-26. — A total of 86,000, OOD 
gold roubles was granted, one-fourth in long-term and three- 
fourths in short-term credits. 

Future Developments . — Expansion of the agricultural credit 
system will in all probability be rapid and thoroughly sound. 
On the one hand, the State will undoubtedly increase its 
appropriations in and of agricultural developments as soon 
as it possibly can, and on the other, the peasants are coming 
to regard the local Credit Societies more and more favourably 
for the investment of their savings. Special facilities in the 
granting of credits, etc., are given to shareholders, and the 
success of the pohey is evidenced by numerous applications 
from local societies for permission to increase then.' capital. 


The Future of Co-operation in the Soviet Union 

In 1920 Co-operation as a voluntary movement was dead 
and functioned only as the distributive aspect of Soviet 
Government policy. In 1925, Oo-o]feration is so much, ahve 
and so vigorously growing that it changes from month to 
month, almost from day to day. 

Despite the great development of Co-operation since the 
inauguration of 1921, the movement is only now beginning 
to make its great influence felt as a factor in >State development. 

. , Co-operation is stiU partly subsidized by the Govermnent 
and it is protected and encouraged hr every way. Inside 
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the Soviet Union Co-operation aheady includes 10 per cent, 
of the peasantry. Outside the Soviet Union Co-operation is 
entering into international associations with Great Britain 
and aU countries of the world. Inside Russia Co-operation 
seems destined to be the means of increasing the productivity 
ot the production of the land ; outside Russia Co-operation 
seems destined to play a large part in the commerce of the 
world markets. What part Rmssian Co-operation v/ill finally 
play in the world market it is premature to attempt to esti- 
mate, but when it is realized that the Co-operative wholesale 
movement of Great Britain, based upon the Hmited area of 
our islands, hut possessing lands overseas and a tradhig fleet 
of its own, is one of the world’s great enterprises, it is clear 
at any rate that there is a great future before the Co-operative 
movement of Russia based on the Soviet Union covering one- 
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CHAPTER Xni 
Finance 

T he money of Pvussia is now based on a stable foundation, 
the gold basis of the bank-notes issued by the State 
Hank and called separately Tchervonetz or in the plural 
Tchervontsi. 

Very shortly after the declaration of the New Economic 
Policy it became clear, as Ls described in more detail later on 
in the chapter, that while a pm'ely Communist scheme could, 
theoretically, neglect the money question altogether, a scheme 
of economic existence based partly on State ownership of 
industries and partly on privately owned industries, and 
individual agricultural production, must of necessity have a 
stable currency. Even before the declaration of the New 
Economic Policy in March, 1921, calculations were in fact 
often being made in terms of some stable foreign currency. 
Thus even in the spring of 1920 the Soviet Government 
was obliged to fix a rate of exchange for the use of its repre- 
sentatives abroad in making purchases and in selling Soviet 
money. And the assistant Commissar of Finance in the spring 
of 1920 quoted the WTitcr what he called an official rate of 
exchange in Moscow, at which rate he changed a small amount 
of English money. Even at that time, therefore, financiers 
in Russia knew that the money dream of millions and milliards 
of paper could not endure. Privately they admitted it. 
And below the surface of Soviet life at that petTod there were 
active and secret money exchanges, who fixed prices in a 
quite regular and orderly way. 

The gold background to money, the stable foundation, 
never entirely disappeared. But in 1921 the declaration ol 
"the New Economic Policy at once set, active minds at work 
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along the now lines of commercial reconstruction and their 
active minds required something more tangible than a vanish- 
ing Soviet rouble as a basis for calculation. The history of 
this is given later, but the process of the New Economic 
Pohcy led inevitably to the change from the Soviet Rouble 
based on the Printing Press to the Tchervonetz based on a 
gold reserve in the bank and the Tchervontsi were issued 
in November, 1922. The law laid down that the Tchervonetz 
must be secured as to one-quarter by gold or other equivalent 
value in the State Bank and as to three-quarters by easily 
marketable goods or seciu’ities. But from the first the Bankers 
were more conservative than the law. On January 1, 1923, 
62-7 per cent, of the security against the Tchervontsi issue was 
gold ; on May 1, 1923, it was 50 per cent. ; on September 1, 
1923, 50-3 per cent. ; on December 1, 1923, it was 50-2 per 
cent. The Gosplan publishes twice a month in its newspaper, 
Economic Life, a statement showing the number of bank- 
notes issued and the list of securities held by the bank. During 
1924 representatives of Foreign Governments in Moscow were 
invited to inspect the gold reserve in the bank. 

On February 16, 1924, the following values were held by 
the hank ; — 


Gold. . 

Silver . 

Platinum 

Stable Foreign Cilrrency 
Oiher Securities 


87,639,812 Tchervonetz roubles. 
1,10.6,886 
6,148,163 
05,287,773 
109,300,893 


Total 


318,382,832 


The Tchervonetz notes are issued in denominations of 
1 Tchervonetz equals 10 gold roubles, 3 Tchervontsi equals 30; 
5 Tchervontsi equals 50, and 100 and 250 Tchervonetz notes. 

But apart from Tchervontsi there are Treasury notes of 
1, 3 and 5 roubles also secured on a gold basis, and there is 
silver and copper money. 

The silver, a good deal of which was minted in England, is 
in one-rouhle pieces, half-rouble pieces and pieces of 20, 15 
and 10 kopeks. The copper money is in pieces of 6, 3, 2 
and 1 kopeks. , 
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Despit^e the issue of this money, there was a small-change 
crisis in some country districts and to meet this the Treasury 
authorized the issue of Temporary Exchange notes, going from 
one to fifty kopeks in value, all of which were legally exohange- 
ahlo against coin and all of which had to be so exchanged 
by January 1, 1925, The amount of silver and copicor coin 
in circulation up to January 1, 1925, amounted to a value 
of 100,000,000 gold roubles, roughly £10,000,000 sterling. 
The Soviet rouble notes were finally withdrawn from chon- 
lation during 1924, Imt they largely disappeared in 1923. 

Thus on January 1, 1923, Soviet notes made up 97 percent, 
of the money in circulation and bank-notes 3 per cent. On 
January 1, 1924, Soviet notes had shrunk to less than 20 
per cent, and bank-notes increased to 80 per cent, of the 
money in circulation. The amounts of Tchervonetz notes 
were : January 1, 1923, 3,662,500 Tchervonetz, and January 1, 
1924, 237,168,900 Tchervonetz roubles. 

Money Circulation 

The total money in circulation before the war amounted 
to about 3 milliards of roubles, but now it has shrunk to only 
300,000,000, or one-tenth of the pre-war amount. But it is 
calculated that hy the end of 1924 the silver in circulation 
will be about the same amount as that pre-war. The silver 
was partly minted in London, partly in Leningrad and partly 
in various faetorie.s in Russia. At one period two and three 
shifts a day were being worked to produce the coins. Suffi- 
cient supplies of silver and copper exist to maintain the circu- 
lation at normal level. 

The Tchervontsi are issued hy the State Bank (Gosbank) 
and the Treasury notes by the Treasury. The issue of Treasury 
notes is, however, strictly limited. And it is laid down that 
the total amount of Treasury notes and coin in circulation 
must not exceed half of the bank-notes in circulation. 

tll&tory of Money during Revolution 

Mr. G, Sdkohaikov in Hcmomic Life (Moscow) of November 7, 
1924, gives an account of the changes in money in Russia 
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between 1017 and 1924, from which the following particulars 
are largely taken. 

The serious economic condition of Russia’s affairs at the 
time of the first revolution of February, 1917, when the 
Tsar was deposed, made it inevitable that an issue of notes 
to supplement those akeady in circulation should be made. 
The “ Kerensky ” roubles were issued, that is, paper money 
backed up by the Provisional Government, and both Kerensky 
roubles and Tharist or Nicoles roubles as they were called, 
continued to circulate for a long period. By November 1, 
1917, e.t the time when the Bolsheviks wore seizing power, 
the money in circukTion exceeded 20 milliards, the foreign 
exchange rate was falling rapidly and the internal purchasing 
power of the rouljle v.'as diminishing also, if at a not so rapid 
rate. And at this time the paper rouble had lost nine-tenths 
of its pre-war value. 

During the period of military Communism the financial 
method of the revolution was b^sed not on money at all but 
on the distribution of good.g. But the money of the Soviet 
Government, the Soviet rouble, continued to be printed, and 
xho work of the piinling press reached a production unknown 
in the world’s history up to that time, but subsequently 
parallel in Austria and Hungary and reached if not exceeded 
in Gevmaxry in the sumjnor of 1923. 

Prom 1918 to 1922 money was printed in Russia at works 
in Leningrad, Moscow, Penza, Perm and Rostov. On October 
1, 1921, about 17,000 persons vmre employed at the Govern- 
ment printing presses. The amount printed in 1918 averaged 
3 mfiliarcls per month, but by 1921 the amount had risen to 
1,582 milliards per month. It was thought at this time 
that all that was required was to add one or more cyphers 
to the figures in the note^ each year and the Government took 
this course and also issued money of the different years. 
Thus in 1923 the rouble notes of 1922 w'ere of very little value, 
the small change of 1922 of literally no value and a fortiori 
the money of 1921 of le,ss value still. 

Money at this period w'as thought to be playing a definitely 
secondary part and the hopeless state of the ciioulation was 
accepted v/ith equanimity as the logical expression, of the fast 
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(or ratlicr cf the theory) that the econcmic centre of gravity 
was heirg transferred to the use of natural resources and 
manufactures, aird the exchange of thcec actual goods and' 
away frem money. The final disappearance of money rvas 
locked forward to as the normal result of the policy being 
pursued. 

This ccncepticn was clearly cxpre,S8ed at a conference of 
the All-Russian Council of Naticnal Economy in the summer 
of 1918. “If before w'e were afraid of the fall of the rouble, 
at the present time w'e have nothing to fear in this respect. 
The former bourgeois structure endeavoured to raise the rate 
of the rouble as it feared a whole series of economic catas- 
trophes. At the precent time, when we are attempting to 
create a socialist organization, the fall must not alarm us, 
for when socialism is fully established the rouble will co.st 
nothing and a circulation (of goodo) will be effected without 
money.” 

Nevertheless, despite the emission of a great quantity of 
paper, the rouble obstinately refused to disappear and this 
gave rise to theories which looked on the activity of the 
printing press as normal and as giving a calculable depreciation 
out of which the Government could make a profit. It was 
stated that the emission of paper money followed a definite 
mathematical law which allowed values to be foretold and which 
had a stable economic foundation. The curve of omission 
of Soviet notes was studied and during n period of three 
and a half years it showed no tendency to depart from the 
'curve of theory, This was held to show that the theory 
of catastrophe following such an emission system was ground- 
less and that the pDossihility of the continuation of the system, 
with the occasional adding of a cypher to the figures in the 
notes, had no limits. 

It is certainly remarkable that this money system continued 
for such a long time before the discovery was made that the 
theoretical law failed at a certain point when it became 
practically impossible to cope with the emission of the falling 
rouble. 

-During the first period, the period often called that of 

Military Commmiism,” the more t^e rouble fell in value 
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the loss significant it l>ooamc in economic relationship and the 
more relatively important became the wholosalc Stats supply 
of commodities and the State orgaTsization of production and 
of distribution. 

But it is sigiulicant that Mr. Sokolnikov thinks “ in reality 
there cannot be any doubt that the disorder of the money 
circulation was one of the factors which made the New 
Economic Policy necessary.” 

The theory of the military Communist period was thaf a 
worker in the factory no moi'e needed money to purchase 
food than a soldier in a front-line trench required money 
to purchase his rations — both were supplied by a Government 
organization. The theory was not found practicable because 
it was impossible to organize a nation on the lines of an army 
in the field. Russia, indeed, was not conspicuously succe.s&f ul 
at any period in history at organizing the supply .services 
of her Army. But the theory broke down on a more e.ssential 
question than that of a greater or less failure of organization. 
It broke down on a failure to produce the commodities required 
to circulate. The peasants partly could not or partly would 
not grow the necessary crops, the industries could not supply 
the needed manufactured goods. Russia, cut o3 from the 
circulation of tlie world’s wealth, could not healthily chculate 
her own wealth within her own borders. 

But even the increase of production warred against the 
financial theory of the fii-st revolutionary period. Russia could 
not supply all her needs by communally organized effort. 
Agriculture in Russia is essentially individual in its economic 
character, And when it was necessary to combine the develop- 
ment of a socialized industry and an unsocialized agriculture, 
mone}^ stable money, wa^ essential. So, again, when the goods 
turnover began to become significant, money was again 
essential and again money of stable value. As soon as industry 
began to revive, and agriculture at the same time, the need 
for stable money compelled calculations being made in some 
stable currency — even if they were immediately afterwards 
translated into the terms of Soviet roubles. Calculations at 
this period were sometimes made in stable foreign currencies, 
Shell as the Swedish Kronor, the Dutch Gulden, the English 
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pound sterling or the American dollar. But as these currencies 
were not, in fact, available in Russia except in relatively small 
quantities, the difficulty led to the invention of arbitrary 
units or to the calculation of values in gold roubles at the 
pre-war standsrct of exchange. The hypothetical roubles were 
the goods rouble (Tovarny rouble) and the Budget rouble. 
The hypothetical roubles were calculated accordmg to the 
index of prices of commodities as calculated by Gosplan in 
corpparison with 1913 and were, in fact, only varieties of the 
gold rouble staridard. At a very early stage a certain amount 
of gold coin was in circulation, a limited quantity, and could 
be purchased illegally on the “ Black Boiu’se.” No doubt 
gold always had a special value for peasant trading. One 
of the real heart to heart talks some peasants had (through 
an interpreter) vdth the members of the British Labour 
delegation in 1920, revolved round the conviction of a peasant 
that a certain member of the delegation who was obviously 
interested in the money question had some gold coins on his 
person, The delegate was inclined to waive the matter 
away at first, but the somewhat uncanny insight of the peasant 
was correct, and eventually the gold coin — the possession of 
which was unlaiown to the other members of the delegation 
— ^was shown to the peasantls triumphant eyes. 

The ideal rouble of gold standard became finally a reality 
in the form of the Tchervoneta at the end of 1922 and during 
1923 largely and diu’iiig 1924 entirely displaced the Soviet 
notes. Eor as soon as a tangible gold standard note was 
available the demand for it became very great. The existence 
of the Tchervoneta is said for a short period to have helped 
to steady the headlong plunge of the Soviet rouble . But 
very soon after the Tchervoneta, to*uaq Mr. Sokolnikov’s phrase, 
became “ the grave digger ” of the baseless currency or even 
one might say the executioner. The effect of the Tchervoiietaf 
issue on the Soviet rouble increased the more rapidly the 
more widely the Tchervontsi were spread, for the demand 
for them became very much increased. In the middle of 
T923 a species of daily account keeping in Tchervontsi was 
in Yogue, that is to say, accounts were kept in the gold standard 
fi-nd the depreciation of the Soviet reubie calculated every 
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day. This practice began in the towns and spread gradually 
to the country. From the moment when this practice of 
calculation became widespread in the country, prices of goods 
increased at a greater rate than ever, and at a rate greater 
than that of the depreciation of the rouble ; it was therefore 
practically impossible to preserve the Soviet rouble v/ithout 
precipitating a severe money catastrophe affecting the whole 
circulation. 

At one time such a catastrophe might have been welcomed 
as opening the door to a complete communist system, hut 
Russia in the era of the New Economic Policy was not subject 
to any such delusion. Such a catastrophe did actually happen 
in Germany in the summer and autumn of 1923 and was 
emerged from by means very similar to those used in Russia. 
The Soviet money reform undoubtedly prevented such a 
catasirophe, and by the month of February, 1924, the hulk 
of the money in circulation was in the form of bank-notes. 
Tchervontsi, and from this month the Soviet notes were 
gradually withdrawn. But the issue of Tchervontsi did not 
solve the whole money problem ; the Treasury notes had also 
to ho stabilized, and this was done by fixing a definite rate of 
exchange between Tchervont.si and Treasury notes, by issu- 
ing silver coins into circulation and by stopping the practice 
of malcing a profit out of the Treasury note issuo. A very 
serious change was one affecting the Budget. The practice 
of meeting a budget deficit by issuing paper money is an 
attractively simple-looking plan, but it was realized that 
this practice would undermine any cruTency and the practice 
was stopped. It was realized that as the return to the issue 
of a valueless currency could nob be contemplated, the cover 
of deficits by note emissions must eease. And cease it did. 
The spring of 1924 was chosen for carrjdng out the money- 
reform in order to give six months of a sound circulation 
before the beginning of the new financial year and the pay- 
ment of taxation. 

That the Soviet Government policy has not finally solved, 
the emission problem is fuUy realized. But it has solved* 
certain problems, and it has produced a stable currency. 
The new problem whiqji emerges is th-at of the issue of credit- 
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by the Government Bank. What should ho the basis for 
judging of the stability or instability of notes issued by the 
Government Bank ? What arc the limits to the issue of credit 
for the needs of the Goods Turnover ? Those are two of the 
(Questions needing discussion according to Mr. L. M. Sokolni- 
koff, and he partly answers them by saying that the issue of 
credit to private interests cannot be allowed beyond a definitely 
fixed point. Theoretically credit could be issued to a Govern- 
ment institution even if this was of a character to aSect the 
etahility of the currency, hut practically and politically even 
this could not be done. The reasons M. Sokolnikov gives 
are that the “ political rotinn to inflation ” could not be per- 
mitted, because irregular emission of money would affect not 
only the Government but also the peasant. The effects of 
this would be shown not only in an economic separation of 
State Industry in the towms and of the peasant on the land, 
but it would lead also to a political cleavage between the 
town w'orkers and the peasantry. 

For the time the money reform is regarded as complete. 
The Soviet rouble has disappeared, stable currency and stable 
credit remains. And this means, according to Mr. Sokolnikov, 
that the Government is now standing on a much more solid 
base than heretofore. The regular work of the Government 
is secured by real resources and ” it does not go from day to 
day searching for fantastic milliards and quadrillions which 
are only paper riches. In the eighth year of revolution we 
enter the period of stable government.” 

The Budget 

During the period of military Communism there were no 
budgets and even in the first year of the New Economic 
Policy the budget was not an anticipation of income and 
expenses but a so-called orientation budget of little practical 
value. In 1922 an effort was made to get the budget out, 
but it appeared very late in the year, as also in 1923. It was 
only for the year 1924-25 that the budget appeared early 
and is in a real sense a budget such as Western Europe under- 
stood by the term -before the war. 

The absence of a budget or the pr^entation of a budget* 
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•with a big deficit is not by any means peculiar to Russia. 
Poland, Germany and Austria, not to mention other countries, 
have been in just the same difficulties. The progress Russia 
is making to stabilization of her political economic affau's 
is shown in a marked way in the Budget. 

The 1922-23 Budget shows the unstable position of the 
J^ances of the country at that period very clearly and it 
should be noted that it does not include either the Far Eastern 
Republic or Transcaucasia. The amount of money issued 
and appearing in the budget is a big factor in making up the 
income and amounts to no less than 28 -8 per cent of that 
income. 

Budcbt or Soviet Union in 1922-23 (without F.ui Eastbhn Repub- 
lic AND Transcaucasia) 

Receipts in million Tohervoncls Roubles. 


Taxes in money and kind. 

378 

As percent, 
of total. 

. 27-9 

Transport. .... 

373 

. 27-8 


Posts and telegraijlis 

25 

1-8 


Other income .... 

48 

. 3-5 


Total of ordinary income . 

827 


Gl-O 

Credit operations 

138 

. 10 2 


Emission of money . 

390 

. 28-8 


Total of extraordinary income . 

528 


39-0 

Total receipts 

1,356 


100 

Expendiiuro in millions of Tchcrvo^iels 

Rcuilt-S, 


Transport ..... 

542 

As peroenfc,- 
of total. 

. 38-5 

Army ..... 

226 


16-0 

People’s Commissaiiats 

371 

. 

26-4 

Industry . . . ^ . 

116 


8-2 

A gi'i culture .... 

66 


4-7 

ElectriBcation .... 

U 


1-7 

Co-operation .... 

9 


0-7 

Treasui'y operations . 

64 


3-8 

Total ..... 

. 1,408 


100 


The Budget of 1923-24 shows a rapid approach to more- 
normal conditions : — 
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Btoght 01' SoYiE'!: Union in 1923-2't (wiikoiit Fab EAs^'anH- Raws- 
LIO OB Tbanscaucasia) 

Receipts hi million Tohervonetr Rouhhe. 


As pereanl, 
of total. 


Taxes in monsy and kind. 

498 

. 29-2 


Transport. .... 

698 

. 34-9 


Posts and tolegraj^iis 

39 

, 2 3 


Other income .... 

U1 

8-3 


Total of ordinary incomo . 

1,37C 


71-7 

Credit operations 

25.8 

. U’S 


Emission of money . 

180 

. 10 5 


Total of extraordinary income . 

433 


£"j-3 

Total receipts .... 

1,709 


100 

Erpcrdllufc In mdUai Tcheivoncl: Roubles. 

As psroonS 
of total 

Traricporb . .... 

670 


39-2 

Army 

S13 


184 

People’s Cornmi''S-U'ial3 

. 420 


24-5 

Industry 

69 


40 

Agriculture .... 

47 

» 1 

2-7 

Eleatridcatiou .... 

39 

t * 

23 

Co-operation .... 

20 

• 1 

M 

Treasury operations . 

. 130 


7'9 

Total. .... 

. 1,703 


100 


TEus from 1922-23 to 1923-24 the receipts increased by 
364,000j000 Tchervonetz roubles, roughly 364 million pounds 
sterling. But the significant feature is not only that the 
receipts increased but that it was due to an increase of 54 per 
cent, of ordinary income and a decrease of 18 per cent, of 
extraordinary income to the amount of nearly £2,000,000 
sterling. The increase is divided tetweon various factors. 
Thus taxation increased by 120,000,000 roubles, 30,000,000 
being increased agricultural tax, 20,000,000 increase from 
taxes on industry and income, 20,000,000 from Custom House, 
40, '000,000 from Excise and 10,000,000 from other receipts. 

the increase occun’ed despite the fact that the excise 
bn sugar, salt and paraffin oil was lowered. The receipts 
irom transport, that is to say ]5ractically from railway trans- 
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port oil goods and passengers and river transport of goods 
and passengers, by about £22,000,000 sterling, or by nearly 
60 per cent. Tliis figure is undoubtedly very significant as 
giving an index of the increase of internal activity and actual 
circulation of goods and people during the year. During the 
year non-tax income increased by 92,000,000 roubles. Govern- 
ment Industry contributed bout £3,000,000 sterling and the 
Government Bank made a profit of £1,000,000 sterling. 
Turning to the expenses side of the comparative figures, while 
the receipts from transport have gone up by 220,000,000 
roubles, or by nearly 60 per cent., the expenses have only 
increased^by 128,000,000 roubles, chiefly on increase of wages 
and on capital expenditure for new works. The rate of 
wages has fallen low in Russia and substantial increases 
are good economy from any point of view. 

The increase in Army expenchturc amounting to 87,000,000 
roubles, or nearly 48 per cent., is nearly all accounted for by 
an increase in the pay of officers, but even with this increase 
the percentage of Army expenditure to the rest of the Budget 
is less than that before the war. In the Tsarist era the Army 
used to absorb 30 per cent, of the expenchturo of the Budget ; 
the present expenditure is only 18 per cent. 

Another indication of the new tendency in the Soviet 
Union is that the grants to industry, that is to say subsidies, 
decreased by 47,000,000 roubles as between 1922-23 and 
1923--24, a decrease amounting to 41 per cent. On the other 
hand, 35,000,000 roubles go to improve agriculture and the 
expenses of electrification increased as between 1922-23 and 
1923-24 by 15,000,000 of roubles, or about 16 per cent. The 
electrification both of industry and agriculture is being pursued 
with energy. Credit Co-pperation as between 1922-23 and 

1923- 24 more than doubled — a tendency which is Increased in 

1924- 25. 

The increase of operations of the Government Treasury 
consisted in the extinguishing of certain loans, including loans 
on corn and sugar. 

The income of the whole Union and its expenses are dis- 
tribuied as shown in the table below : — 
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DisTiiTBOmoN OF Incomf of consttxuent Bodies comdosino the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Income, £li.petiseH. 

Porcout. ]’ei' cent.. 

Wliole Union ..... 95-4 . .87-0 

R.S.P.S.R 32 . . 10'2 

Ukraine 1-2 . . 2'5 

WMte Russia . . . . . 02 . . 0'3 

The separate Republics also have their own Budgets which 
reveal the same general line of development. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Education and Culture 

T he basic principle underlying the educational policy of 
the Soviet Union is the aclmowledgment of the desira- 
bility of universal education and of the duty of the State to 
provide it. 

Before the revolution education was very little developed 
in Russia. Not only were facilities for elementary schooling 
not usually provided for the peasants and workers, but the 
education of such workers was in general actively or passively 
■discouraged. 

Even for the nobility and the middle classes educational 
opportunities were not on a level with those of such countries 
as England and Germany. 

The number of schools giving elementary education up to 
12 years of age was 60,000 on the 1st of January, 1914, but 
the schools were small, were very miequaUy distributed and 
attendance was purely voluntary. The schools were closed 
from May to August, the times varying in different localities, 
but the period being about 3 months. 

Taking elementary and secondary schools together, the 
follovung table shows the numbers in four years • 



Schools. 

rupila. 

1911 

47,835 

3,060,400 

1919 

63,317 

4,796,284 

1921 

91,600 

7,200,000 

1923 

69,000 

4,422,500 


The fall in 1923 is n^ore apparent than real, as the 1921 
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figures probably represent children enrolled for educational pur- 
poses and the figure in 1923 children effectively in attendance. 

The dijfioulties in the way of the carrying out of the educa- 
tional policy of the Soviet Government were enormous. In 
pre-revolutionary Russia the work of education was carried 
out by (1) the Government, (2) the Church, (3) the Zenistvos 
(roughly corresponding with the Council of a Province or 
Gubernia), and (4) the Municipalities. The Government 
schools were further divided between the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and other Ministries who carried on technical and military 
schools. The Soviet Union Government has substituted for 
the various authorities the one central authority of the Com- 
misfiariat of Education, but it has had to go further and 
change the whole imderlying conception of education. The 
system in pre-revolutionary Russia provided many different 
kinds of education according to the social position of the 
parents of the children concerned. The Soviet system aims 
at the creation of a unified type of education for all children, 
subdivided aocordhig to ago and in order to provide for the 
various necessary lines of specialization in later years, such 
as teaching, agriculture, engineering and medicine. 

It is further desired to bring the system of education into 
the closest association with prevailing methods of production. 
The system of elementary and secondary schools ai’o referred 
to as the “ unified Labour School,” the object of the system 
is to educate all to take an active part in the productive 
life of the country. Thus the younger section of the 
elementary school children are taught to produce all they 
can so as to make the school to some extent self-supporting, 
and in the schools of Mgher grade the school is attached to 
some industrial enterprise and the children are given such work 
to do as is compatible with their theoretical work in school. 

The object aimed at is to create citizens who wiU bo actively 
co-operating members of the Communist State. 

The system may ho summarized by saying that its object 
is to universalize education among the population and to 
provide a unified system of schools and other educational 
establishurents in the closest touch with actual existing methods 
of production, iacluding, of course, ^agriculture. The ideal 
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Inspiring the system is to produce citizens fully instructed as 
to the world about them, and capable not only of under- 
standing the world and the life of society, but of taldng an 
effective share of the responsibilities and active productive 
work of the society in which they live as members of a Co- 
operating Communist State. 

It is estimated that the number of childi’en of school age 
requirmg education is between 14,000,000 and 16,000,000. 
Soviet educational institutions provide, therefore, for some- 
thing like one-third of the children requiring education. 
Under the circumstances attention is devoted to spreading 
education as widety as possible, and in particular to securing 
the education of the children of active workers and peasants 
and of those working-class leaders who arc active members 
of Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies and of the Com- 
munist Party in order to seem’e an active reinforcement of 
those who will secure fui'ther spread of Communist concep- 
tions at as early a date as possible. 

Organization 

The People’s Commissariat of National Education is respon- 
sible for the organization and regulation of the educational 
and scientific work of the Republic. 

The conception of the scope of educational work is one 
which includes not only elementary and sccondai^’- teclinioal 
and University education, but also scientific research, and in 
some respects music, the cinema and the theatre and ordinary 
educational work is closely associated with the work of politics 
tlrrough the department wliioh controls Political Education, 
which is a separate body called the Chief Political Education 
Board. 

At the head of the Commissariat is the Chief Commissar 
Luneacharsky and the department under Inin is divided into — 

(1) Section of general administration. 

(2) Section for eiemeata,ry, secondaJ: 3 i and preliminary 

technical education. 

(3) Section for Universities, technical education and special 

education for adult workers, and for young people 
emplo 3 ''ed in factories. 
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(4) Section for political education whicli is chiefly concerned 
with a special campaign against illiteracy. 

(6) Section for control of publication of books. 

(6) Section for management of museums and scientific 

schools, research establishments, protection of ancient 
monuments, natiu’al beauties, buildings and institutes 
of artistic or historical importance such as Govern- 
ment theatres, concert halls, picture galleries and 
typical homes and palaces of the old regime. 

(7) Section for study of general educational policy and of 

particular applications of policy to local and special 
conditions, for regulating the curriculum, for supplying 
teachers and for supplying testbooks. This section 
decides on the opening of new establishments or on 
the closing of existing establishments. 

(8) Section for dealing with non-Russian spealdng nation- 

alities. 

Educational Establishments 

All schools and all educational establishments are Govern- 
ment schools ; no private schools are permitted. The ele- 
mentary institutions are divided into — ■ 

(1) Pre-school education up to 8 years, 

(2) Lower elementary schools for children from 8 to 12 years. 

(3) Higher elementary and secondary ; first section from 

12 to 15 years, and second section from 16 to 17 years. 
Pre-school education at present is only available for about 
2 per cent, of the child population under 8 years. It includes 
the work of Idndergartens and ciAches and its object is to 
encourage creative activity, social habits and a realistic out- 
look on life. Children are admitted between the age of 6' 
and 8 years, and owing to the limitation of accommodation 
’at present, preference is given to the children of industrial 
workers, the poorest peasants and of soldiers of the Army. 
The creches are open for 8 or 10 hours a day and children take 
all their meals there. Kindergartens are open for 6 hours a 
day and children get breakfast and dinner. The work of the 
institutions follows the line of work of the infants’ depart- 
ments of elementary schools and kindergartens in this country. 
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The lower elementary schools taking children of 8 to 12, 
teach the children reading, writing and arithmetic and an. 
elementary knowledge of history and geography, but it also 
includes an elementary stage of social and political education. 
The first section of the higher elementary and secondary 
schools (children 12 to 15) continue the main lines of a general 
education, but add instruction as to the nature of the work 
of production of tlie adult citizen and on the organization of 
social life, with the aim of making the pupil a conscious 
citizen of the Soviet Republic. In the second section of the 
higher elementary and secondary schools (children from 15 
to 17) specialization and technical training is beginning, and 
the object of making the pupil a conscious builder of the new 
conception of life according to Soviet principles is further 
developed. During this period of training the pupil has to 
obtain a clear idea of the constructive problems wdiich the 
Soviet Government has set itself to solve and of the methods 
of their solutions. Particular attention is paid to economic 
geography. These schools are required to maintain a close 
connection vith some definite branch of production, which 
is studied theoretically and practically, and this production 
gives a bias to the general curriculum at the school concerned, 

It is after having passed blrrough these schools that the 
pupils enter at the Universities or Technical Schools for special 
study. 

The apparent fall in the number of children atteircling 
school between 1919 and 1923 is explained by the development 
of policy of the Government since the revolution. 

In the pre-revolutionary era schools of secondary type were 
almost exclusively devoted to the richer classes of the popu- 
lation and were as a rule connected wdth the towns. These 
schools were divided into “ Gymnasiums,” giving a pre- 
dominantly cla.ssical education, and ” Real-schools,” giving 
a more scientific education. Schools of either type were very 
rare outside the towms. Pre-school education was only 
embryonic. 

On January 1, 1914, there were only about 800 secoiida,ry 
schools of all types, including gymnasiums, real schools and 
such institutions as tho^ for the education of the girls of noble 
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families. There were about 600 establishments of a charitable 
nature for foundlings and others, including training schools 
which wore stated to exist to encourage “ love of work ” ; 
there were also, in 1917, 387 kindergartens, creches and 
children’s playing-fields. It is notable that the playing- 
fields w'ere so rare in Bus,sia as to merit special mention. 
The result of the revolution was to stimulate a great spon- 
taneous and unorganized activity of educational organization 
which led to a largo increase in the number of schools. Bub 
when the Government began to effectively organize its own 
system in 1922, many of these establishments were closed, 
as they did not reach the required standards and did not 
conform to the plan of education as laid down by the Com- 
missariat. 

In ] 922-23 the spontaneous and unorganized activity gave 
place to a thought-out, plaimed and “ materially-biased 
activity in conformity with Communist principles. 

The total number of educational establishments in the 
R.8.E.S.R., and in the autonomous provinces of European 
Russia was 59,000, of w^hieh pre-school education took 3d 
per cent., ordinary education 95-3 per cent., and education 
of defective, abandoned, criminal and neglected children, 
1-6 per cent. 

The detailed figures are sot out in- the tabic beloAV : — 


SoHoons or EnnopmAM Russia (R.S.F.S.R.) wiph AuTonoaious 
PaoTiNCEs, 1923-23 (Secomd Hau or Ye.ab). 


Schools. 

Eatab- 

lifihracats. 

Touchare 
and Admin- 
istrative 
Staff. 

1 Children. 

1, Pre-school education , 

1 

CO 

o 

S8,40d 

2, Elementary and secondary 

1 


seliools 

63,801 

130,180 

i 

d,3W,6-43 

Sr Schools for defective and 


neglected ohilclren . , 

S79 

6,230 

18,832 

' Totals . ' 

68,639 

151,163 

4,421,879 
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Pre-School Education 

The prc-sohool education is free, and the creches and 
kindergartens are open the whole year round, except on 
certain days fixed for holidays. Each institution is in charge 
of an official, who is responsible for the teaching and the 
general and financial administration. This official is ap- 
pointed (and if necessary dismissed) by the Commissariat of 
Education, but he may be nominated for appointment either 
by a departnaent of the Commissariat, hy the Communist 
Partj?^, or by a Trade Union. 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

The larger number of all schools are day schools. Attend- 
ance at school is compulsory between 8 and 15 years. All 
education for children between 8 and 17 years of age is co- 
educational, no differences being made between the sexes. 
The education is entirely seeida’’, the teaching of any religion 
or the performance of any religious ceremonials being forbidden, 
The ohildi'en have self-government as regards school affairs 
and no punishments arc allowed. The school official respon- 
sible for the teaching and administration is appointed by 
the Commissariat of Education and nominated in the same 
way as in the case of the pre-school institutions, but he, or 
she, is assisted by a School Council (School Soviet) which 
includes all the teachers and the school doctor. It also 
includes one representative from the staff of the servants 
of all grades and may have one representative each from the 
following bodies : — 

Worker, s’ Communist Party. 

Women’s Orgaiiizations. 

Ti'ade Unions, 

Soviet of Workers, Soldiers and Peasants. 

Organization of Communist Youth. 

In schools winch have children of 4 years’ standing and 
over on the attendance register, there is, in addition, one 
representative of the pupils from each year beginning with 
the fourth and going jjpwards. 
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Tlic School Soviet meets once a month and (1) diiicussea 
and approves the curricalam and the arrangement of the time- 
table ; (2) methods of instruction ; (3) division cand assign- 
ment of the work of the school. Periodically it liears reports 
from the teachers, from the doctors and from the representa- 
tive s of the pupils. 

The School Soviet also deals v/ith the admission or exclusion 
of childi’cn and matters of general discipline. The manager 
has pover to act on his own authority in exceptional cases, 
reporting the acticn taken to the next meeting of the School 
Soviol . 

The currienlum in general is laid down by the Commiesariat 
of Education. The basic work of the school is stated to be 
t he study of the productive activities of the workers and their 

0 rganization. All school work is related to this basic study, 

1 ncluding the study of the powers and phenomena of natm-e 
a nd the study of social organization in the present and in 
t ho history of the past. 

The work of any particular school must be related closely 
to the form of productive activity prevalent in the place 
where it is situated and the plan of the school work is drawn 
np in relation to that form of jwoductivity. In a town this 
be some form of manufacturing industry ; in the country 
this will be the industry of agriculture. The whole w'ork 
of the school must be directed to build up proletarian claris 
consciousness and iiroletarian instincts and to strengthen the 
feeling of the solidarity of the w'orkers in their struggle with 
capital, as well as to prepare the pupils for useful productive 
work themselves and for useful social and political activity, 
Eor these purposes the pupils are employed in various forms 
of collective labour and are brought into personal relations 
with adult workers and with organizations of young people 
and they are encouraged to take part in collective readings 
and discussions. The school sessions last for ton months 
of the year, and there are holidays in the winter and 
suhlmer. The exact dates vary in the different pro- 
^ vinces, being fixed ancording to the necessities of local 

eoniiitione. 
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Residential Schools 

There are a number of iustitutions whieh may be grouped 
under this heading. There are Children’s Homos -which are 
Boarding Schools, and Children’s Colonies and other institu- 
tions in which the childi'en arc completely provided for. The 
number of thece institutions is over 3,000, providing for 180,238 
children. These institutions especially serve neglected and 
orphan childi’en. The normal size of a Children’s Home is 
fixed at sixty children. 

Defective, Neglected and Crimmal Children 

Owing to the events of the last ten ye.rrs there exists a 
large class of children who are without proper protection, 
proper homes or proper direction of their lives. The World 
War, followed Lj' the revolution, civil ivar and famine, has 
inevitably created a child problem of terrible magnitude. 
The parents of many children have died ; front others tho 
childi'en have been separated owing to the break-up of homes 
and of all ordinary forms of social life, and many of these 
children have vmndered in the countryside or in tho towns, 
half -wild and untamed and undisciplined. Such chilcken 
naturally tend to congregate aromid cities, where by begging, 
pilfering or casual employment, they may pick up a precarious 
existence. The problem exists in other countries, as, for 
instance, Armenia, Greece and the Balkans, and the Russian 
problem may be called a chronic refugee problem. The 
Government of the Soviet Union has endeavoured to deal 
with this problem by tho setting up of agencies for the finding 
and assisting of these children back to normal life. 

Children’s Social Inspection 

Described as Children’s Social Inspection there has been 
formed an association df men and women to give social help 
to childi'en. It is the duty of these persons to frequent 
puhhe places, such as markets, railway stations and cinemato- 
graphs, and to collect childi’en who are lost or who arc getting 
money by begging, trading or prostitution, Cases of crime 
by non-adults arc also investigated by these workers, as are 
also cases of child exploitation in factories, workshops or other 
employments, ^ 
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Reception Stations 

Children &o collectod are brought by the inspoctora, or by 
any other citizen trLo finds such a child, to certain reception 
steitions established at convenient points. There are 179 of 
such stations in Brssia vith a slail of 1,298, and tho irumhcr 
of children dealt with in the second half of 1922-23 v/as 
16,739. 

There are rJso a number of committees of doctors, teachers 
(250 in all R.S.E.S.B.), who decide on the disposal of such 
childi’cn, and there are Children’s Courts where questions 
of the rights of children are specially considered. Soviet 
Law does not recognize tliat the parent has any right over 
the child, only that he has duties towards it. The State 
is the supreme guardian of all children, and only delegates 
its authority to the parents ivho are regarded as the most 
suitable guardians after the State. The obligation is laid 
upon parents (both together) to support, protect and guard 
the personnel and property rights of their children up to 
18 years and to prepare them for a useful productive life. 
But if the parent docs not fulfil these functions, then tho 
Government takes them over. It is intended to placo all 
such chilch'on either in a Children’s Home or in a Children’s 
Colony in tho country, and a special individual ia appointed 
as his guardian. Soviet Law regards the guardianship of 
the Government as the best form of guardianship, hut reaUzes 
the that creation of Children’s Homes and aUiod institutions 
in sufficient numbers to deal with all tho children is impossible 
at the present time. The State may therefore appoint others 
than parents as guardians ; the child itself is allowed to indi- 
cate its preference, and relationship is regarded as a reason 
for choice for guardianship. Any person appointed by the 
State must accept and discharge the duties of guardian, 
except in cases of old age, illness or other hindering factor 
as laid down in the coeffi. 

Education of defectives 

, Thera are special schools for the deaf and dumb, the blind, 
the hack\vg,td or mentally deficient and for physically -defec- 
tive children. The schools for mentajly defective children, 
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are 68 in number ; blind schools, 14 ; deaf and dumb, 30 ; 
morally defective, 105 ; physically defective children (colonies), 

6 ; education under compulsion, 33 ; isolation schools, 31. 
The total number of children attending such special schools 
is about 13,000 in all. 

Experimental Schools 

The organization of experimental schools by the Com- 
missariat of Education began in 1919, and there are four 
types of such institutions : (1) Those concerned with pre- 
school education , (2) elementary and secondary education ; 
(3) children’s clubs and societies ; and (4) observation stations, 
where the whole of the educational v/oik is considered, inside 
and outside of school, and has to do with children of all ages 
and which considers not only teaching but also relevant 
socio-political questions. 

Training of Teachers 

The importance of the training of teachers has been forced 
on the attention of the Soviet Government as a matter of 
urgent importance, as owing to the low general educational 
level and the pohtical and educational backwardness of the 
country the supply of teachers is insufficient to meet the 
demand. 

In 1922 an earnest effort at raising the standard of quali- 
fications of the teachers began, and the existing staff are 
being trained while still carrying on their work by the arrange- 
ment of (1) periods of training in special schools, (2) conferences 
on educational matters, (3) practice in school work imder 
supervision, and (4) provision of short courses of training 
and the discussion of^ educational questions in specially 
organized study circles. 

University and Technical Education 

The number of University institutions, higher technical 
schools and workshops decrea.sed in 1022-23, while the number 
of institutions for the general education of young persons-, 
employed in industry, the number of institutions for practical 
draining, the number of special courses of instruction, the/ 
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mmLer of lower technical schools and the luimher of Work- 
men’s Facilities incrcasod. Workmen’s Faculties gives special 
instruction to those workers W'ho have not passed through the 
ordinary school education, in order to fit them for the higher 
technical and University instruction. Universities decreased 
3G-6 per cent. ; higher technical schools, 58-8 per cent. ; 
workshops, C-0 per cent. ; while institutions for the general 
education of young persons employed in industry increased 
89-.3 per cent. ; institutes for practical training, 00-7 per cent. ; 
special courses of instruction, 31 per cent. ; lower technical 
schools, 26-8 per cent. ; and Workmen’s Faculties, 11 -9 jier cent. 

There was also a financial as well as a practical reason 
for the changes made, as owing to the decrease of the Budget 
the estimate for higher education had to be greatly decreased. 
The decrease in higher teohnical schools and in workshops 
was caused by a shortage of material at the places where 
these institutions had been set up, while the revival in the 
powers of national production which is in proces,s of develop- 
ment has created a demand for the more efficient training 
of adult and junior workmen, with the result of an increase 
in the cstabUshmonts providing this training. 

Universities 

On April 1, 1923, there were in the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. 
95 institutions of University rank with 133,872 students and 
1-2,155 professors and lecturers. This gives an average of 
one teacher to every 11-3 students in the ordinary Universities, 
but the reduction in the number of Universities has led to 
an increase in this figure by the overcrowding of the Univer- 
sities. The University Faculties are divided as follows : 
17 give a general education, 27 specialize on agriculture, 
24 on industrial and technical problems, 8 on physico-mathe- 
matieal questions, 13 on teaching and educational problems, 
6 on medicine, 10 on art, and 2 on economics and sociology. 

Selection of Students 

In the selection of students for institutions of University 
rank the tendency is to give preference to those who are 
^ To these irawt b© added seven. Communist yniversities. 
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of worker or peasant origin, and in particular to those politic- 
ally active in the Communist Party. The following table 
compares certain figures between 1922 and 1923 ; — 


Students enteied at Universities. 

1022. 

1923, 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Communista 

15-2 

2G 9 

Workers in industry 

16 1 

24-2 

Peasants 

20 8 

25-4 


The above figures do not contain Workmen’s Eaculties, 
the total number of which during a year was 86 with 35,750 
students. 

The direction of development of the educational machinery 
of the Soviet Government is seen by a glance at the list of 
technical institutions, of which there were 026 in 1923, with 
10,526 tutors and 80,574 students. These were divided as 
follow'S : — 


Agricultural economy ...... 123 

Industrial ........ 08 

Teaching ... ...... 190 

Medical and allied service.s ..... 49 

Art .......... 65 ' 

Social economy ....... 42 

Transport ........ 63 

Culture building . . . . . . .11 

Others ......... 10 


In addition to the figures given above there were 481 Trade 
Union Schools, 593 classes for young persons employed im 
industry, 493 special courses of study and 140 workshops. 
There were also 81 studios with 2,086 students registered. 
All the above figures rMate to April, 1923. 

The Work of the Universities 

The work of the Universities is defined as being {a) the 
creation of specialists in the different branches of practical 
activity ; (b) the preparation of workers in the sciences ; 
(o) the popularization of scientific knowledge among the 
workers and peasants. , 
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Any person of 16 years of age who is abk> to satisfy the 
authorities as to tlioir fitnobs may be admitted to a Univeraity, 
except in the case of medicine, where the lower limit of age 
is 18. The University s are administered by Councils on which 
the professors, tutors, students and Trade Unions have effective 
representation, but v.ork in close association with the Com- 
missariat of Education. The chief representative Council 
for all institutions of University rank meets not loss than once 
in each term and the actual administration is carried out by 
three per&ons appointed by the Commissar of Education, 
who, among other dutie.?, appoint the chairman of each 
University Administration, the Rector, on the nomination of 
the chief Council. 

Universities are distributed all over Russia and Siberia, 
but the greater number of these institutions are in Moscow 
(27) and Leningrad (24). In tho Autonomous Republics 
there are 8 Universities, 2 being in the Crimea, 6 in the Tatar 
Republic and 1 in Turkestan in the town of Tashkent. 

Workmen’s Faculties 

Workmen’s Faculties are an important part of tho organiza- 
tion of higher education, as they epdeavour to bridge the 
gap between tho worker in the factory or tlio peasant at the 
plough and the institutions of University type. These 
Faculties are of tv o typos, day and evening classes, and have 
the right to use all necessary educational buildings and ap- 
paratus. The course of study in the day institution extends 
over 3 years, and that in the evening institution over 4 years. 
The institutes are of two main types : (1) Technical and 
(2) Natural Science, Candidates for admission must be at 
least IS years of age, and are required to show a record of 
work in some productive enterprise for a period of three years, 
And students who finish their course have the right of entry- 
to Universities without further examination. 

Junior Technical Institutes 

The object of these institutes is (1) to educate manager^ 
and executive staff for industry and (2) to popularize practical 
appHqatlons of'kuowledge and speciaFknpwledge in their own 
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districts. The course of study extends over 3 to 4 years, 
and the standard of general knowledge on leaving must be 
not lower than that of students leaving the ordinary schools 
at 18 years. 

Evening technical schools are attached to some of the 
large factories in the big industrial centres. Other courses 
of instruction a,nd lectures are organized in various centres 
with the same general object of improving the workers' 
efficiency. 

Political Education 

Under the heading of Politica,! Education the Soviet Govern- 
ment groups (1) schools for instruction of adult illiterates 
in reading and writing ; (2) .schools of a similar kind for the 
partially illiterate ; (3) other adult schools ; (4) Communist 
Party schools , (5) political schools ; (6) Communist Univer- 
sities ; (7) reading rooms m villages ; (8) clubs ; (9) the small 
People’s theatres and other Government theatres ; (10) 

propaganda centies ; (11) libraries, permanent and travelling ; 
(12) museums and art galleries ; (13) cinemas ; (14) orchestras ; 
(10) choirs ; (16) ch-amatic circles ; (17) circles for general 
culture. 

Illiteracy 

Special attention is given to the village where the problem 
of illiteracy is most acute. According to the program laid 
down by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and 
the Soviet of People’s Commissars (this corresponds with the 
British Cahinet) all the ilhterates in European Russia, 
17,000,000 in number, will have received instruction in read- 
ing and writing by Novtjmbcr, 1927. Illiteracy has already 
been practically abolished in the Red Army and in the Police. 
During 1920 and the first half of 1921 6,000,000 people, of 
whom the larger number belonged to the Red Army, were 
taught to read. 

Definite Political Education 
The schools of the Communist Party, of which there are 
200 in European Russiarand Siberia, teach general theoretical 
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Marxi&t ideas -with the object of training practical revolu- 
tionary Marxists. 

The Commuiiiht Universities teach (1) economiotj ; (2) 

history ; (3) the philosophjr of Marxism ; (4) work of the 
Communist Party ; (5) the Soviet Code ; (G) natural science 
and mathematics ; (7) philology. The University is controlled 
by a Rector appointed by the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. These Universities are called after well-known 
Communists ; the Sverdlov University is in Moscow, the 
Zinoviev Universitjr in Leningrad and the Ai'teiniev University 
is at Kharkov, the capital of the Ukraine. 

Press Publication and the Censorship 

All publications arc directly or indirectly controlled by the 
Soviet Government tlu'ough the Commissariat of Education. 

All books, magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, music and 
news placards or notices are registered at a Central Book 
Registry. Most publications are i,ssuod cither by the direct 
authority of the Government, or Ihrough the Departments 
or by the Communist Party, hut Co-operative organizations 
are allowed to publish and private publication is also per- 
mitted. 

All dramatic, musical or cinema performances require to 
pass the censor before performance, and a periodical list is 
published of plays, music or cinema films which have passed 
the censor and which may he performed. The censorship 
functions are exercised through a committee known as the 
Chief Department of Literature, which, like other central 
organizations in the Soviet Union, has its local replicas which 
discharge its functions and see that its decrees are obeyed 
as far as their own locality is concerned. 

The rules of the censorship ■with”' regard to literary works 
is as follows : No publication is permitted which (1) contains 
propaganda against the authority of the Soviet Union ; (2) 
publishes military secrets ; (3) spreads false information ; 
1^4) provokes nationalist or religious fanaticism ; (6) which 
"■18 indecent. 

■ No censorship is applied to publications of the Central or 
Protinoial Committees of the Commupist Party or to Govern- 
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meut publications. Scientific publications of the Academy 
of Science are also exempt from censorship. Every other 
publication must have the visa of the Chief Department of 
Literature and printers and publishers are held responsible 
for seeing that no works appear without the Visa. Eiva 
copies of all publications must be sent to the Chief Depart- 
ment of Literature immediately after publication. 

Publications issued during 1923 were : — 


Boolis, pamphlets and music .... 20,141 

Magazines ........ 13,326 

Newspapers. ....... 60,553 

Puhlio notices and placarded newaheeta . . 56,669 


Most books are published in Moscow (04-09 per cent.) or 
in Leningrad (26-85 per cent.), only 9-06 per cent, being 
published outside. 

Publications from 1918-23 were published — ^by Govern- 
ment, 30-29 per cent. ; Communist Party and Government 
Departments and Trade Unions, 47-78 per cent, ; Private 
and Co-operative, 21-07 per cent ; not stated, -80 per 
cent. 

The Government is itself always the greatest publisher 
when account is taken of size and importance and number 
of copies published. In 1923 the average number of copies 
of publications issued by the Government was 14,848 ; by 
the Departments, the Trade Unions and the Communist 
Party, 5,446 ; and by private persons and Co-operative 
Societies, 4,071. 

An interesting figure is that of newspapers published for 
the peasants, which was 61 in 1923 and 117 in 1924. In 
1923 149,000 copies of each paper were issued, and in 1924 
376,000 copies. * 

In 1023 there were 660 newspapers published, but in 1924 
only 498, but the total copies issued rose from 1,950,000 
to 2,520,000. This is an increase of 29 per cont., but the 
greatest increase is in newspapers for the villages, wlioh has 
.risen by 277 per cent. 

From 1922 to 1923 the turnover of all book publications 
increased from 6,000,00]) roubles to 18,000,000 roubles. 
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Finance of Education 

The original intention of the Government of the Soviet 
Union v^as that all education should ho free as well as com- 
pulsory. It has been found necesaarj^ however, under present 
circumstances to make certain charges. 

Schools for adolescent workers, junior toehuical schools, 
training workshops, pre-school education and Communist ’ 
Party .schools and some others arc, hov/ever, free. 

Payments are flsied as a percentage of wages, and u^orkers 
pay an amount not exceeding 5 per cent, of their wages, 
irrespective of tlio number 'of them children. But no pay- 
ment is taken from (1) officers or men of the Army or Navy ; 

(2) persons incapacitated by military service or in industry; 

(3) peasants who are exempted from paying the tax in land ; 

(4) parents of children Ayho vdn scholarships or bursaries ; 

(5) Government pensioners ; (G) certain officials of the Com- 
missariat of Education ; (7) registered unemployed entitled 
to social insurance ; (8) workers whoso wages are loss than 
four times the rate of minimum wages paid by Government ; 
and there are some other similar exceptions. Payments are 
made quarterly in advance, but every school must have 
25 per cent, of free places. Payments are also gj'aduatecl on 
the class principle of taking more from merchants, oumers 
of property, contractors and clergy, and le,gs fioin worker,?, 
peasants and those engaged in peasant industry (koustar). 

In case of non-payment proceedings are taken against the 
parents, who appear before a department of the Oommis,sariat 
of Education, but the children are in no case excluded from 
school. 

Another financial provision for education is the afiotment 
of land for cultivation to day schools and residential schools, 
This land provides for the teachers* and administrators and 
staff of the schools as well as providing food for the children 
in. case of residential estahlishments- 
'A day school has 10 or 12 acres of land allotted to it, a 
tesideoatial institution about one-quarter of an acre for every 
'uhild or more if local conditions allow. Other types of schools 
h4ve from 270 to G70 acres allotted to them, and Universities 
apd" higher' educational estahliphmeats„l,360 acres. The land 
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fiiUotted must bo as near the institute as possible and not more 
than 1 verst (-66 miles) away. Hired labour may be used 
for cultivation if the laboiu' available in the educational 
establishment is not sufficient. 

Fees at Universities and Higher Educational Establish- 
ments 

In Moscow and Leningrad the fees are 150 Tchorvonetz 
roubles a year (roughly £15), and in the provinces 100 Toher- 
vonetz (£10). All students pay, except those (1) coming from 
Workmen’s Faculties ; (2) scholarship holders , (3) war 

invalids ; (4) factory workers and their children ; (5) employees 
of Government Co-operative Societies or other establishments 
who earn less than the £15 a month, and (6) various other 
categories of public servants and peasants who do not use 
hired labour. 

Scholarships 

Scholarships to cover total cost or 50 per cent of cost are 
given by local bursary committees to cliildren of those who 
rendered special services to the revolution or in the civil 
war, and children of peasant koustav workers and small handi- 
craftsmen. 

Scholarship holders aro required to repay the Government 
for their scholarships by their own labour in Government 
establishments, one year’s work being accepted for each 
year’s scholarships. 

Admission to Universities and Higher Educational 
Establishments 

The number of admissions for the year 1924-25 has been 
considerably reduced so as not to exceed 13,600, and is largely 
eOirfliied to those who finished their course of instruction in 
Workers’ Faculties in 1924. The free places left after all 
students of Workmen’s Faculties have been accepted are 
allotted as follows : Communist Party, 25 per cent. ; Trade 
Unions, SOperoent. ; Communist yonth, 15 per cent, ; peasants^, 
and demobilized soldiers and Army invalids, 15 per cent. ; 
and pupils who have finished other courses of education with 
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dwtinction, 10 per coni, ; to nonuiices of fcho Govoramont of 
the Soviet Union, 5 pot- cent. 

Workers’ Faculties in 1924 

Applicants nanst bo nob less than IS years of age and nob 
more than 30, and ho possessed of the knowledge of elementary 
arithmetic, the power of clear expression of their thoughts 
verbally and in writing, have undergone a general political 
preparation and must have worked at manual labour for two 
to four years according to age. Peasant applicants from 
districts where organizations of the Communist Party or the 
Communist youth exist, must bring a recommendation from 
these organi 2 ations. Membership of the Communist Party is 
in some eases accepted as the equivalent of so many years’ 
manual labour. 

Special Communist Education 

A number of schools and seven University institu lions exists 
for the preparation of men and women for Communist Party 
work. The schools aro divided into a lower section which 
admits pupils at 17 and an upper sootion the admission age 
for which is 19. Pupils aro also admitted to four of the 
Universities at 19 years of age, and to the Sverdlov, Zinoviev 
or Artemiev Universities the lower age limit is 20. To the 
lower school 23 per cent, of pupils not belonging to any 
political party are admitted, a,nd to the upper schools only 
10 per cent. AH persons seeking admission to Communist 
Universities must be of standing in the Communist Party 
and those seeldng admission to the Sverdlov, Zinoviev or 
Artemiev Universities must be of at least 3 years’ standing 
in the Communist Party. 

, The object of those schools and Universities is carried out 
Jhj a study of (1) economics ; (2) history ; (3) the philosophy 
of Marxism ; (4) the work of the Communist Party ; (3) 
the Soviet Code; (6) natural science and mathematics; (7) 
philogy. 

The families of students at Communist institutions are 
exempted from agricultural taxation, the children are ad- 
nfitted free to ordinary schools or residential schools and the 
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aged and invalids to special homes, and the duty is placed on 
the Provincial (Gubernia) Councils of aiding the families of 
Communist students in other ways, such assistance being 
chargeable to the Gubernia budget. 

Education in the Ukraine 

The general system of education in the Ula’ainc is on the 
same lines as that in the R.S.F.S.R., but it is less completely 
developed owing to the fact that a beginnhig could not be 
made until 1920, owing to civil vmr and frequent elianges 
of government. And the beginning wa.s handicapped severely 
by the great famine of 1921. 

In 1923 there were 17,000 elementary schools vrith 1,300,000 
pupils and 46,000 teachers ; that is to say, only 46-4 per cent, of 
the children between 8 aud 12 years of age attending school. 

In the same year there were 1,782 children's residential 
homes, caring for 102,000 children. Only 60 per cent, of 
the instruction was given in the Ukrainian language in 1923, 
bub it is anticipated that in 1924 all instruction will be so 
given. The types of junior and higher technical schools which 
exists in the E.S.F.S.Px.. are also found, less developed, i)i the 
Ulcraine. With the object of further increasing the prole- 
tarian influence in the schools a purge of non-proletarian 
elements was carried out in 1922, which reduced the number 
of students in institutions of Univorfjity rank from 56,000 
to 41,000, Workmen’s Faculties on tho other hand increased 
from 28 in 1022 to a larger number in 1923. Tliere is a con- 
siderable development of University institutes at Kharkov 
and at Kiev and a great central library at Kiev containing 
700,000 volumes. 

Education in White Russia 

Education policy follows the same general lines in White 
Eussia as elsewhere in the Soviet dominion. In 1923 there 
were 04 children’s homes or kindergartens and about 1,270 
elementary schools, the pupils being estimated at 500,000. 
The peasants aro now co-operating more willingly in 
maintenance of the Government schools and in some districts 
schools are being maintained entirely out of local funds. 
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Education of Non-Russian Speaking Nationalities 

The difficuliics in the way of the ocluoafcion of non'Russian 
fipcaldng nationalities may be gauged by the fact that in 
some cases it is necessary to begin by an adaptation of the 
written alphabet and the practical re-creation of an alphabet. 
The total number of educational institutions in 1923 was 
4,187, which are administered by the Council of National 
Minorities with the object of r.aising the general educational 
level as rapidly as possible. 

Scientific Study and Research in the R.S.F.S.R. and in 
the Ukraine 

R.S.F.8.B . — On January 1, 1924, there were 73 Scientific 
institutions divided into various types : — 

1. Pour central estahlishmeirts for general scientific work 
with branches all over the U.S.S.Pi.. 

2. Twenty -five special rosearch institutions. 

3. Twenty-six research insthutes attached to Univeroities. 

4. Eleven .scientific laboratories and observation stations. 

5. rive Institutions for the study of the problems of national 

development and tho science of goversiment. 

6. Two large libraries containing all Government publica- 

tions of importance. 

7. Special scientific libraries. 

8. Other Eoientifio institutions such as Societies, Committees 

and study circles. 

Xllcraine . — The work in the Ula’aiiic is arranged on the 
same general plan, hut it is Goiifa.’olied by the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the Commissariat of Education on tho one hand 
and by the Ukrainian Academy of Science at Kiev on the 
other. 

Thirty-five special establishments - 5.10 attaohecl to tho 
Ukrainian Academy and it has a. considerable publishing 
activity. It is to this University nhat is attached the central 
Ulnainian library of 700,000 volumes. There are good 
soientifle and general libraries at Kharkov and at Odessa. 

An exhibition of publications in 1923 showed 40,000 exliibits. 
-■Tne Central Book Agency of the Government distributed 
06,843 publications in the first nine months of 1923. 
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Art and the Theatre 

The Ku&?,ian people are higlily dereloped on the &ide of 
artistic appreciation and artistic expression. And an inevitable 
effect of the revolution has been to stimulate all sorts of new 
enterprises, In the earlier stages of the po^t-r evolutionary 
developments there was a very large increase in the number 
of theatres, but there has been a decrease since 1922, owing 
to the changeiS induced by the New Economic Policy intro- 
duced in 1921. Rnt tho arristio development .still goes on. 
One of the first effects of tire revolution in Petrograd was 
that “every one came out into the streets and danced,” 
an event that even had its parallel in Paris and London 
after the making of peace in the World War. But in Russia, 
although the people no longer dance so much in the street, 
they cercainly dance more, in imnd and bodj’’ ui the theatre. 

The present system is that some of the chief theatro,s are 
purely State theatres, o.g., t’m -ornier Imperial Theatres in 
Moscow and Leningrad, the Mobcow Art Theatre, the Kemarny 
and the Jewish Central Theatre among them. All theatrical 
property m the provinces has been nationalized, and the 
theatres are mannged either chroetly by tho local Soviets, 
or are leased out by them. AH plays are, of course, subject 
to censorship and this is used not in a purely negative way 
to prevent offen.dve or injuiion.s political allusions or in- 
decency as in Great Britain, but to help in the “ Political 
Education ” of tho people. It is interesting to note that the 
Chief Commissar of Education, A. Lunacharsky, is himself a 
dramatist and two of his plays have been produced, “Eaust 
and the City ” in Leningrad, and “ OlL'cr Cromwell ” in 
Moscow, both at the State theatres. The larger number of 
other theatres exist oi^y for tho purpose of entertainment, 
but tho censorship has a tendency to key them np to a liiglier 
standard than they would otherwise attain. Another group 
of theatres owned privately are purely cultmal in their aims, 
and it is in them that tho artistic revolutionary play finds its 
interpretation. Among them are the Meierhold Theatre, -blje^ 
Moscow Comedy, the Karl Marx Theatre at Saratov and a 
theatre in the Georgian Republic at Tifiis. Another group 
of theatres is oontroUed by the Workers’ Cidtmal League, 
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the Proietcwlt, and is still more markedly artist-propagandibt ; 
to this group also belongs tho theatre of the Moscow Soviet 
called tho Theatre of Revolutionary Satire, There is also 
in Mcfcow a special Children’s Theatre under State direction. 

Another interesting dramatic development in Rissia haa 
been the development of mass performances, somewhat akin 
to the pageants which have been produced in Great Britain. 
The stoiming of the Winter Palace in Leningrad formed tho 
subject of one of these mass performances and was enacted 
over the same ground as the actual storming of the palace 
during the revolution. 

The cinema is pdso used for propaganda and education as 
well as amusement and “propaganda trains” carrying ciae- 
matcgraphic ajtparatus as well as lecturers, pamphlets and 
libraries cf books have been ail over Russia find Siberia. 

Child Welfare and Physical Culture 

A spocieil department of the Commissariat of Health is 
concerned with child welfare and is strengthened by a strong 
representative of tho Commissariat of Education. Thi.s is an 
arrangement closely parallel with the existing organization 
in Great Britain, 

There are four training establishments for instructor, s in 
physical culture, with tho object of spreading tho trained 
instructors as widely as possible over the educational field, 
and there are about IS iiibtitutions devoted to physical culture 
as well as the organizations of Boy Scouts and Gh’l Guides 
and Athletic Clubs (among them football and rowing figure 
pi'omtnently). 

The child welfare work is under the supervision of special 
school doctors, and there axe institutions for research and 
study in this speciality. It is proposed that ah. cMldren. shall 
he examined by a doctor before admission to school, residential 
institution or colony, and courses of training have been estab- 
lished to fit doctors to underbake this specialized work, Thera 
are now school doctors attached to many schools. 

development of residential homes and school colonies 
has been temporarily slackened, for financial reasons, hut tho 
School holiday in Russia is often the pccasion for a mass- 
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CKfljgration of childron to the forests or the open country- 
eido and many tiioiisands of children take such a holiday 
as part of tlicir normal school life. 

The World War, the revolution and the pout-revolution 
conditions have left a terrible child problem for solution, 
but it is being courageously tackled and a large number of 
institutes exist for the treatment of the various ailments to 
which children are liable in all countries, and to those the 
special product of conditions of distress. There are now 
numerous child clinics established in connection wdtli schools 
and over 200 special sanatoria for dealing wdth difiorent 
classes of ailing chikh'cn. Young x>crsons employed in in- 
dustry are also medically inspected at intervals, and a.re, if 
necessary, medically treated. A useful development also is 
the closer connection of the medical profession and the factory 
W’orkers, joint committees being formed to lielp in the cure 
of those afflicted (e.g., with tuberculosis) on the one hand 
and to prevent the occurrence of such disoar-oH by a modifi- 
cation of working conditions. This is particularly valuable 
as regards young v/orkers. 

PORM OF .APPLICATION FOR ENTERING AN INSTITUTE 
OF UNIVERSITY GRADE 

1. Name. 

2. Sex. 

3. Year of birth. 

4. Nationality. 

6. Whether first application or not. 

6. Number of members of family dependent upon applicant. 

7. Occupation. 

8. For what periods, in what capacity, and where did applicant work. 

(o) Before war. 

(b) During war. • 

(o) During period February to October, 1917. 

{d) After the October revolution. 

6. State social position of parents. 

1 0. In what periods, in what capacity, and where did applicant’s parents 
work. 

(а) Before war. 

(б) During war. 

(o) During period February to October, 1917. 

(d) After the ^etober revolution. 
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11. Narao of Trade Union to which applicant belongs, length of 

membei'Bhip and numbin' of Trade Union book. 

12. To which Trade Union do tlio applicant’^ parents belong and for 

how long have they been members. 

13. Condition as to military service. 

11. What part did the applicant take m the civil war, where, in what 
capacity and for how long. 

15. State for what period applicant has performed Soviet work and in 

rvhat capacity. {This refers to Soviets, Co-operative Societies, 
Trades Unions or Hospitals.) 

16. What condition of education. Name of school and of classes 

finished. 

17. Permanent addieaa 

18. Whence has apiphcant now arrived. 

19. By whom applicant has been sent. 

20. bias appheant been fully or jiartially released from productive 

work. 

21. To which political party does applicant belong. 

22. Political paity position now, year of entrance, and numbor of 

party ticket, 

23. Pmanoial condition of parents. 

24. Wages of applicant. 

26. Present address. 

Signature 

The above statoment liaa to bo vouched for by a Trade 
Union, a Committee of the Communist Party or other organiza- 
tion winch sends the applicant forward. 

The application for Workmen’s Eaculties is very similar, 
hut includes a question on whether the applicant has been 
punb^hed for politioal offences, and, if so, how many times. 



CHAPTER XV 


Labour and Wages 

I N Russia before the war the workers in mill and factory 
were almost outside rlie structui’e of the State. Tlieir 
organizations were for the mo.st part illegal ; their oppor- 
tunities for the expression of political opinion or of moulding 
politioa.1 opinion wore veiy scanty, and such political education 
as they obtained was got secretly with the ever-jlrcsent 
possibility of arrest and imprisonment or exile. In the 
Soviet Union since the revolution the workers’ Trade Union 
representatives are members of the highest governing bodies 
in the State , — they have lepresentatives in the inner Cabinet, 
the Council of Labour and Defence, or the Soviet of People’s 
Commis.sar&, or the Presidium of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, or the Supreme Economic Council. 

In fact, on every organization in wdiich they feel then- voice 
should be heard. When the Soviet Government sent a dele- 
gation to conclude a treaty vhth Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland two Trade Unionists wero members of that delegation. 
One of those members, Mr. 'Lomsky, the President of the 
All-Russian Trade Union Congress, was a factory operative 
before the war, and learned his politics and economics at 
secret meetings where* he was instructed by stealth by a, 
member of a revolutionary organization. 

But the privileges of Trade Unionists are not confined to 
a few persons selected on account of special ability, or adapta- 
bility, and promoted to high office. The Trade Unions have 
privileged rights to house-room for their meetings and 
offices, to participation in the managerial work of indiiddual 
factories, and they j;iave privileges as regards housing for 
themselves and their families, as regards cheap travelling, 
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cheap amusements and priority as regards oiiportunities for 
education from the lower stages of the elementary schools 
up to the Universities. 

On the other hand, the rates of wages and the general 
Standard of life of tlie workers have deteriorated ; housing 
is probably hettcr on the average than before the umr, but 
food is probably not so good. Clothing and boots are dear. 

In another way the worker has more intellootnal freedom 
than before the V'ar. 

It is true that the Press i.s Government-controlled, but it 
deals to a large extent with matters of immediate interest to 
the workers and in that Press there is more freedom of dis- 
cussion of workers’ questions than there uus in the Press 
before the war. 

The Trade Unionist is, in fact, a iwivileged person, and his 
improvement in status helps to reconcile him to a deterioration 
of standard of life in certain respects. 

Life in Russia in 1920 was very hard indeed, and life in 
Russia in 1925 has still to face the difficulties of a tremendous 
economic organissation. There is unemployment in Russia 
and there are hard times, but the difficulties and tho hard 
times are those of pioneers, not those of serfs and drudges. 
Wages rates are accepted in Russia, because they are self- 
imposed with a full Imowledge of conditions, lower than 
would he accepted without knowledge. 

Workers’ Budgets 

The tables below give Budgets of workers in Moscow and 
in some of the chief towns of Russia. Tho statistics are taken 
from the publication of the Central Statistical Bureau pre- 
pared for the Congress of the Communist Party and published 
in Moscow in 1924 (People’s Economy of ihz Soviet Union 
in, Figures, Moscow, 1924). 

^t will probably be agreed by most readers that these tables 
are very remarkable human documents. That the selling 
of^rsonal possessions ” and “ borrowed money ” can figure 
as regular items of income over an area extending from Moscow 
to Archangel, to the Urals and the Uonetz coal-fields and the 
Biigat factories of the Ukraine indicates a sttange development of 
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human life. A similar state of affairs exists in Great Britain, 
but to a less extent ; there are many lionics where a visit to 
the pawnbroker is a regular occurrence and iji the station of 
society which has bank accounts there are very many in which 
overdrafts are fairly frequent happenings. 

Perhaps the statisticians of Soviet Russia will explain to 
us from whom the workers borrow and to whom they sell 
their possessions and “surplus stores.” 

The observer will also note that in the towns of Tula and 
Ivanovno-Voznesensk there is no expenditure recorded for 
“ alcoholic drinks.” 

The amount spent on rent is low ; the amount spent on 
education is proportionately considerable and helps to makfi 
up the educational Budget and sxipplenienls the expen- 
diture from the Central Government and from the local 
taxation. 

But the whole of the Budgets are stamped with the imprint 
of a peasant community. “Income from owm household” 
may be from a patch of land or a peasant craft. “ Stored 
products ” are only possible in a poor community if it is also 
a peasant community. 

Are Wages Sufficient ? 

A survey of these workers’ budgets would certainly suggest 
that wages are not sufficient in view of the fact that they are 
so universally supplemented by the items recorded. 

But they are pn'obably up to, if not above, the wages received 
before the war, when the social services received are con- 
sidered with wages. It is impossible, however, to escape 
the belief that the wages are not enough, and no doubt 
that is also the view of the Soviet Government, who 
ai'e so strenuously insisting on the need for greater pro- 
duction. 

A further table of comparative wages as between 1913 and 
1924, both calculated in Budget roubles, shows that wages 
flave considerably decreased in money value, and show, 
incidentally, how very badly Soviet Statistical employees are 
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RbAJ, VVAGEa Oir WobKERS in LABKE-SCAtE iNDtrSTBI' AT 
MonthIiY Rates 
{In Budget roubles) 


Yoar I 

AU Indus- 
tries 

Metal. 1 

Textile. 

Cheinioal 

Moscow. 

Lenin- 

grad. 

1913 . . 

32'2S 

44-30 

21-79 

26-00 

27-10 

32 00 

1924, Jan- 





1 


uary . 

20 91 

22 94 

18-04 

20-53 

26-84 

24-06 


Avebage Monthly Wages ot Employees op Gitbep.nia Institutes 
(In Budget roubles) 


Name o£ Gubor.-iia Establishmonta. 

Gubernia Statistical Bui-eau 


li-obviiary, 1921. 
. 17-56 

,, Executive Committee 


. 26-07 

Department of Labour . 


. 2S-70 

Law Courts ..... 


21-74 

Workman’s Peasant Inspection 


. 43-40 

Product Committeo 


. 20 02 

Fmanoo Department 


. 27-25 

Soviet of the People’s Economy- 


. ,32-10 

Trade ...... 


. 35-79 

Union E.P.O. ..... 


. 33-10 

Bank ...... 


. 44 06 


In interpreting wages rates as between Russia and Groat 
Britain it is not only necessary to calculate tlie value of 
social services and privileges given to the worker in Russia 
by the State, but also to recognize that the prices of foods 
and other necessities are so different in the two countries 
as to make comparison difficult. A wage of a pound a week 
in Great Britain would mean starvation for a family, but 
a pound a week in Russia means a higher standard of life. 

The essential improvement the revolution has brought to 
the worker in Russia is* an improvement in status and the 
opening of the doors of opportunity to a fuller life. Material 
conditions are not worse than before the revolution and in 
exceptional cases may even be better, but they are on the 
whole much as they were before. But the worker now has 
his opportunity and what becomes of the Soviet Union 
largely depend on what the thousands of the organized workers 
jnake of their opportui^ties. 



TJic workers have shattered the fahrio of an old and decrepid 
order, Can they build up a now order which will not only 
preserve to thorn political ooonomic privileges but actually 
raise the material standard of tlicir lives ? 

Trade Union Organization 

The ba,ys of ail Trade Unions organizations in Russia is 
the factory or workshop group. All per, sons employed in 
the factory belong to the Union (voluntary), for there is no 
organization by craft. 

The dutic.s of tho factory group are (1) to represont the 
workers and employees and protect {heir interests ; (2) to 

see that tho management keeps the regulations of the Laboru’ 
Code and to co-operate with the Government authorities in 
this respect. 

The factory group.s elect a Committee to manage Trade 
Union affairs, and tho numbers are fixed according to the 
number of employees. Of these Committees a definite pro- 
portion (up to 300 membens one representative, up to 5,000 
five representatives) liavo to bo released from all dution as 
factory operatives or employees and .seconded for tho service 
of the Union, with pay according to their grade as workers. 

The factory Committee does not control the technical 
management of the factory or its financial policy (in this 
respect there has been a great change since 1920), but when 
new workers arc taken into employmont or are proposed 
for dismissal tho Committee has to be informed. 

The Committee have free access to all workshops, labora- 
tories or offices of the factory. Promi.sos for the use of the 
Committee with nccossaay furniture must bo supplied by the 
management, who also oontributo a sim of money up to 
2 per cent, of the total wages bill of the eetabhshment. 

The present status of Trade Unions is regulated by tho 
Statute of the All-Rnssian Central Council of Trade TJnione 
agreed to at tho Fifth All-Rnssian Congress of Trade Unions. 
The sense of its provisions is given below : — 

^U'The Supreme Trade Union authority in the Soviet 
Union, between the iJl-Russian Congresses of Trade Unions, is 
the AlI'RusBian Central Council of Trade Unions, 
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2. The duties of the All-Russian Central Council of Trade 
Unions are : — 

(a) To guide the All-Russian Ti’adc Union movement hy 

directing the activities of All-Russian Trade Unions 
of producers and of inter-union associations accord- 
ing to the policy agreed on at the All-Russian 
Trade Union Congresses. 

(b) To help the development of the Trade Union move- 

ment by oral and printed propaganda. 

(a) To execute all ncces.sary work in connection with the 
meetings of the All-Russian Congrc.ss of Trade Unions 
and the preparation for thc.so meetings. 

(cl) To fix the time of the Congi’es.ses or of Conferences. 

3. The All-Russian Council of Trade Unions — 

(a) Represents the organized Ti’ade Union proletariat in 

all Government and social organization.? and in- 
stitutions. 

(b) Drafts projects of law with rogeoi’d to the economic 

and educational interests of the memhers of Trade 
Unions and takes measures to bring these laws into 
force through the approiuiaio Government depart- 
ments. 

4. All regulations of the AU-Russian Council of Trade 
Unions are obligatory for all its constituent associations. 
Failure to observe the regulations may ho followed hy 
dismissal of the officials and dissolution of the organiza- 
tion. 

6. The resources of the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions 
are made up as follows : — 

(a) By a deduction of 10 per cent, from fees received 

by the Central Committees ox constituent Unions. 

(b) MsceUaneous receipt. 

(Noie. — ^Trade Unions still get con.'.idcrahlc State support 
directly and indirectly and through Co-operative organizations, 
especially for thoh Educational vrork.) 

6. All-Russian Congresses of Trade Unions are called once 
a year. Special congresses may ho called hy order of the AiL*. 
Russian Central Council of Trade Unions, or on the demand 
of not loss .than half of the All-Russian A,?sociations of Trade 



Unions oi* of Associations containing nob loss than half of 
the total membertship of the Unions. 

7. The All-Ruasian Central Council of Trade Unions is 
elected hy the All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions ; it 
consists of 70 members and 35 “candidates ” (i.e., substitute 
members), 

8. The All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions elects 
from its members a chairman, secretary and presidium of 
13 members and G candidates.” 

0. Alee tings of the All-Ruissian Central Council of Trade 
Unions take place not less' often than once in three months. 
Special meetings arc held by order of the presidium. In 
urgent cases the presidium has the right to call a meeting 
of members of the Connell who arc in Moscow. 

10. The All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions also elects 
a “ revision committee ” of 3 members and 2 candidates 
which hcas tlie duty of inspecting the administrative, economic 
and financial activities of the Council. 

Tlic chief diflerenccs between the statute so outlined and 
the procedure which governs Trade Union activity in other 
eountrica lies rather in the enormously greater importance 
of the functions discharged than in tiro methods. 

But great and important as the functions of Russian 
Trade Unionisms now arc, constituting indeed one of the 
pillars upon which the pow'cr of the State rests, they are 
severely limited ia comparison with their activities in 
1G20. 

The battle of confiieting ideas has raged round the question 
of the co-operatioii of the workers in industi’y. The extreme 
Communist school wished the Unions to take a largo share 
in technical and managerial control in order by mass action 
to engender new forms of Communist life. The movement 
found expression in a “ workers' opposition ” to the bureau- 
cratizing, expertizing tendencies of the chief Soviet leaders 
which, while beaten inside the Unions and inside the workers’ 
movement generally, including the Communist Party, is 
hesmd to have an important influence in the future, 

The turning-point in policy found expression in the decisions 
■of the Rinth Congress of the Russian Communist Party in 
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March, 1920. ^ At that Conference the principle of “one 
man management ” was established a,nd the need of the expert 
Ycry completely realized. The conference indeed marked one 
of the stages — and a very big one — toward the New Economic 
Policy in which the function of the Trade Union is no longer 
to he the creator of new form.s of production. 

Nevertheless, the Trade Union is becoming the creator of 
new forms of life ; the theatre in the factory, the newspaper 
in the factory, .the Tiado Union as the open gateway to educa- 
tion and to positions of power and influence in the State have 
a much wider significance than any similar bodies in this 
coimtry. 


Membership of the Trade Urlons 

The change of social policy by the Soviet Government in 
1921 was at once reflected in the organization of Ti*ado Unions. 
In the earlier period of lha revolution the Trade Umons were 
to a large extent the productive aspect of the State. Mem- 
bership of the Unions was compulsory, the .strike was forbidden 
and the moat important functions of the Unions were not 
those of the protection of workers but of the control of industry. 
The New Economic Policy stopped that as, in an analogous 
case, it stopped the organization of iho consuming aspect 
of the State through a Stat.c co-operation. 

The difficulties of the ch.ange v/ere enormous in the ca^se 
of the Trade Unions. The financial difficulty was in itself 
tremendous because the New Ecoivomic Policy involved putting 
the Trade Unions on to their own resources and on to a 
voluntary basis. 

Voluntary niembei'shi|r was not, however, introduced until 
1923. Now tho larger part of aU contributions arc paid 
individually, and State financial support of the Unions is 
reducGcl to a comparatively small figure. The ohangeg in 
policy produced great changes in tho number of members. 
The following table shows the changes .since 19V7 

' Piintec! in api.cudix to '.ci-o-t of Larow Dolegafion to 

Kweia in 1920. 


EE 
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Mbmbjjbship OX'’ Tbade TJntons rrioM 1917 to 1924 
(In thonsands) 


April 1, 1917 
„ 1918 

„ 1619 

1920 
„ 1921 

June 1, 1921 
Octolaor 1, 1921 
January 1, 1922 
April 1, 1922 
June 1, 1922 . 
Oelolier 1, 1922 
January 1, 1923 
April 1, 1923 
July 1, 1923 . 
October 1, 1923 
Januaiy 1, 1924 
October 1, 1924 


693 

1,946 

3,707 

6,222 

7,624 

8,463 

7,939 

6,740 

6,822 

5,028 

4,494 

4,577 

4,838 

6,345 

5,561 

5,621 

6,036 


According to the Sixth All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions 
which met in Moscow in November, 1924, the percentage of 
manual workers in the Union is 61, that of employees 39, 
Of the total number of members 24 per cent, are women 
and 3'1 arc young persons. Although membership is volun- 
tary, there are less than 400,000 manual workers or employees 
who are not Trade Unionists, and these are largely Soviet 
officials or seasonal workers — i.c., peasaiiL.s temporarily em- 
ployed, as at the Donotz coal-mines. 


Difficulties of Trade Unionism in Russia 

The difficulties of Trade Unions are those of administration 
and those of finance. Wages are often paid in arrears, especially 
the wages of the State Ifldustry. Thus the newspaper of the 
Trade Unions, Trud (Labour), of November 16, 1924 (quoted 
L.L.O., Vol. XIII, 1-2), estimates that wages on September 1, 
1924, were in arrear to the extent of about £800,000 sterling. 
And a considerable number of Trade Union members are in 
arrear with theh contributions. 

“^he difficulties of administration arc due to the tendency 
to red-tape, or more accurately “ paperassarie,”^ which has 
dogged the steps of the revolution ,gince its beginning. All 
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transactions involve the handling of a mass of papers “ con- 
trolled ” and re-controlled to an extent which wastes a great 
deal of valuable time. 

Unemployment 

Unemployment gives the Trade Unions a great deal of work, 
but it is a difficulty of the social situation and does not depend 
on Trade Union organization 

The unemployed on July 1, 1924, numbered 1,400,000, of 
whom about 350,000 were skilled workers, but on November 1, 
1924, the number had been reduced to 725,000 in consequence 
of administrative reorganization of the Labour Exchanges. 
The unemployed at present are . Industrial, 28 per cent. ; 
non-manual (clerks, medical and educational workers, etc.), 
35 per cent, ; and general laboimers, 21 per cent Fifty- 
seven per cent, of tlio unemisloycd arc men and 43 per cent, 
are women. Thus it is seen that unemj)loyment amongst 
women — who form only 24 per cent of Trade Union member- 
ship — is very much more serious than among men. The 
relative degree of unemployment of young persons is also 
greater than among men. 

The new organization of the Labour Exchanges was formerly 
embodied in the decree of January 2, 1925, but its provisions 
had become operative before and led to the reduction noted. 

Employment and unemployment in Russia do not follow 
the same course as in Western European countries. In the 
first place, Russia is so overwhelmingly peasant that a revival 
of industry in the towns always attracts more workers than 
can be absorbed. Thus the curve of workers employed rises 
at the same time as the emwe of workers unemployed. The 
now regulations are intopded to prevent the registration of 
all those who are not genuinely unemployed. 

Another factor which swelled the list of unemployed in 
Russia was the fact that the unemployed worker is placed 
in a privileged position as regards rent, heat and light, taxation 
and benefit. Thus an employed worker who fails to pay ^is 
rent receives seven days’ notice, but an unemployed worker 
receives two months’ notice and camiob bo turned out of his 
house during the vdnte* months. 
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The new decree provides for the abolition of the compulsory 
hiring of labour through the Labour Exchanges ; this is now 
entirely voluntary. Further, all Labour Exchangoo are State 
controlled. Now either the cmploj-or or the employee are 
at liberty to apply or not to apply to tlio Labour Exchange, 
and employer and employed arc further free to accept or 
reject the worlcer or the work offered. 

The Labour Exchanger is now setting itself the task of sue- 
ceeding as the medium for the finding of employment or of 
the engaging of labour by its own efficient management. 
The regulation, or attempted regulation, of the labour market 
is abandoned. 

The Labour Exchange is to bo transformed “ from an organ 
of pressure to an organ exclusively of assistance.” It is 
emphasised that there is to bo a " complete abandonment of 
the old methods,” and the Exchanges are to aim to “ create 
an atmoisphoro of Iho fullest confidence in the hu’go masses of 
uncmploj’cd as well as of the employers, they should attain 
such a level v-fhen in spite of the full frcoclom of the hire of 
labour outside Labour Exchanges, the hire of labour by State, 
co-operative and private organizations, will nevertheless be 
effected through Labour Exchange.^ as organa of State labour 
agencies.” 

The second paragraph of the Lccrco roferrod to i^rovides 
for the subseq^uenb registration of the lihing of labour, but 
it must be exclusively statistical .and is to take place at regular 
intervals of time so as to prevent this registration being used 
as a new way to achieve the old compulsory methods. 

As a result of this decree greater attention is being paid 
to moacures to combat unemployment, not by the setting up 
of relief work, but by the development of new industries and, 
BO far as the yorxng people are concerned, by extending facilities 
for education.' 

The Future of Trade Unionism 

It appears from the facts adduced in this chapter that 
^ade Unionism in Rus^a ia fighting against tremendous 
^iffioulties. But again takiug the period of «i920 as oui 
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of tetLlomeni much holler v/hon been in this perspective. 

What nev," ways E,u&sia 'vviil diacovor cannot he foretold, 
hut a Trade Union movement which is not only an organiza- 
tion in Leningrad rncl Moscow, but also in Baku and Bokhara, 
the towns of the Don Province and tlie Ula-aine, the towns 
of the Steppe and the forest, the tov/ns of Russia and Siberia, 
of Europe and of As&ia, will certainly bring to the' life of 
Russia a characteristic contribution of its own. Eor already 
the Trade Unions are evolving a science of then’ ovm. 

The Central Labour Institute 

In Western Europe and tho United States the question of 
“ scientific management ” is approached from the standpoint 
of the employer anxious to increase profits. In Russia the 
controlled production by tho State, in which the Trade Uniona 
take such a largo share, has led to the study of methods of 
increasing output, by which tho worker may be taught the 
use of methods by which he can acliievo high elficienoy with 
the not very good material and machinery at his command. 
This Central Labour Institute was founded in Mo.scov/ in 
very small premises, but has grown steadily since and now 
occupies a large building. 

The movements particularly studied have been the fimda- 
mental processes of (1) cb'pping with a chisel and (2) filing 
which are regarded as typical of aU manual or “ tool and 
muscle ” work. 

To investigate these processes the Institute has organized 
a series of laboratories. The bio-mechanical laboratory 
photographs the movements of the limbs of a worker to which 
tiny electric lamps are attached and the resulting “ oyclo- 
grams ” can be analysed and the i^eohanics of tho motiona 
studied. • 

Othfer investigations are carried on upon the influence of 
expenditure of energy, fatigue, alteration of blood condition, 
alteration of mood and emotion. 

In a special laboratory methods have been devised to test 
the aptitude of jmemg persons for special employment. 

In another department tools are standardized with reference 
to the huflian machine which is to use them, 
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On tlio batiis of ilioKO researches the Tnsiiinlo has evolved 
Bomo remarkable motliods of training. 

Tlnu) an apprentice can bo trained in chisel chipping in 
10 working liourS; divided into spells of 1 to JJ hours each. 
The teaching of metal filing whicli under usual conditions 
is a matter of years has been compressed into 70 working 
hours. And on the basis of such scientifically systemized 
instruction ” production in.struetor ” courses are based which 
are able, for example, to turn out locksmiths of average skill 
in a period of three months’ training. 

Anotlier aspect of the training is that concerned with prob- 
lems of organization of working space and worldng time. 

The teaching department of the Institute trains skilled 
workers and instructors of workers ; already twelve sots of 
apprentices have passed through the school and instructors 
have boon trained and arc at work in forty dilleront towns 
of the Soviet Union, 

Advice on organization has also boon largely given and some 
very important institutions including the Centrosoyus, the 
State Stores in Moscow, and other, s have been reorganixod 
by the Institute’s consultants. 

The influence of the Institute is spreading and it is being 
more and more called into consultation in connection with 
both industries and with Government departments. The 
workers in the Institute now number 150 and it seems destined 
to play a big part in the Soviet programme of increased 
production. 

In the seven years of revolution the Trade Union has 
travelled from the path of insurrection and class war to that 
of large-scale social organization and education of its members 
and towards the deliberate use of science to create new values, 
The creative used of scientific knowledge is part of the policy 
■ of the Soviet Government. 
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APPENDIX I 

I. R.S.F.S.R. 

A EuEorEAW Paet 


1. Gnberuias 

Area in squaio 
vorsfes. 

Daki. 

1. Arijhangel 

502,988 

January 1, 1023 

2. Aatraldian 

18,630 

January 1, 1924 

3. Bryansk 

25,000 

tt 

4. Vitebsk 

36,206 

»> 

6. Vladimir 

32,600 

n 

6. Vologda 

97,000 

a 1/ 

7. Voronej ...... 

61,100 


8. Vyatka 

92,629 

}> t f 

9. Gomel 

47,700 

ft if 

10. To-Koa Grozni 

no data 

— 

11. Don Pi-ovinoe .... 

63,611 

January 1, 1923 

12. Eekatoi’inburg .... 

138,051 

September 1, 1923 

13. Ivanovo-Voznesensk 

27,000 

January 1, 1924 

14. Kaluga 

23,400 

ft ff 

16. Kostroma 

47,000 

ft tt 

16. Ki;ban-BInok Sea 

76,800 

>» f* 

17. Kursk 

40,821 

t> ft 

18. Leningrad 

60,800 

f> l» 

19. Moscow 

40, .300 

tf 

20. Mvirmansk 

130,210 

ft tf 

21. Nijni-lSrovgorod .... 

73,100 

ft M 

22. Novgorod ...... 

46,333 

»> »» 

23. Orel 

2.3,814 

ft f* 

24. Penza 

42,400 

ft ft 

26. Perm 

188,336 

September 1, 1928 

26, Pskov 

37,300 

January 1, 1924 

27. Ryazan . . ' . 

44,400 

ft fT 

SS. Samara 

91,400 

ft 3> 

29. Saratov 

79,800 

January, 1924 

30. Severo-Dvinsk .... 

89,600 

January 1, 1924 

31. Simbirsk 

33,400 

>9 t* 

32. Smolensk 

63,600 

September 1, 1923 

33. Stavropol 

31,0'^S 

January 1, 1924 

34; Tambov ...... 

38,200 


35. Tver 

86,700 

’J ft 

36. Terskaya 

31,500 

ft ft 

37. Tula 

26,600 


38. 'JJ^ritsyn ...... 

88,981 

tf ft 

30. Toheliabinsk 

109,700 

September 1, 1923 

40. Tcherepovcts . . . 

56,623 

January 1, 1924 

41^ Yaroslav 

.. 32,100 

Januar;f 1, 1923 
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2. Autouoinoua rogioiib. 

Area in squam 
versta. 

Date. 

1. Adigeevak 

2. Votyak 

3. Kabarda-Balkarskaya . 

4. Kalmuk 

5. Karachaevo-Tcherkess . 

6. Komi (Ziryansk) .... 

7. Marisk 

8. Tchechensk 

9. Tchuvash 

2,300 

25,430 

10,300 

86,943 

10,500 

396,900 

14,281 

9,200 

16,200 

January 1, 1924 

>> fr ‘ 

ff ») 

>> 

»> >j 

ff ri 

>• ♦» 

ff ff 

ff If 

3. Autonomous ropublios. 

Aron in square 
versts. 

Date. 

1. Bashkir A.StS R 

126,000 

January 1, 1924 

2. Goi’ski (Mouniaiti) A.S.S.R' . 

9,800 

ff ff 

3. Daghestan A.S.S.R. , 

43,000 

ff ft 

4. Karelina A.S.S.R. 

96,000 

September 1, 1923 

5. Crimean A.S.S.R. 

33,881 

January 1. 1924 

6. German Volga A.S.S.R. . 

24,000 

ff ff 

7. Tatar A.S.S.R 

61,000 

January 1, 1923 


B. Asiatic Part 
1. Siberia. 


Guberiun&. 

Area lu square 
versts. 

Date. 

l, Altai 

1,695,966 

September 1, 1923 

2. Yenisei 

2,246,600 

January 1 1924 

3. Irkutsk 

7.34,600 

>> ff 

4, Kovo-Yikalaiev .... 

140,000 

ft ff 

5. Omsk ....... 

219,784 

)) ff 

6. Tomsk 

378,300 

»* ff 

7. Tumea. ...... 

1,069,667 

September 17T923 

8, Oiratsk autonomous region 

4 

no data 
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2. Far-Eastern Ttegion. 


fluborniaH. 

Area in squara 
VOVsl-s. 

Outo. 

1. Amur 

2. Zabaikal 

3. Kamchatka 

4. Pi’oemorak 

353,281 

2!)], 100 
], 143, 110 
40,800 

.Tamiary 1, 1924 

i* J» 

»» >> 

3, 

Buryat-morgol A .S.S.B. 




Ai*oai in equaro 
versts. 

Date. 



347,200 

January 1, 1024 

4. Turkestan A.S.SM. 

Regions. 

Area in square 
vorsta. 

Date. 

1. Amu-Darya , , . . . 

2. Djetusuisk 

3. Samarkand 

4 . Syr-Darya 

{ S. Turkmen. 

9. Ferghana 


January 1, 1924 

91 n 

9) »} 

99 )f 


6. Kirghiz A.8.S.R. 


Guborniaa. 

Area in square 
varstg. 

Date. 

1. Akmolinsk ..... 

440,000 

January 1, 1924 

2. ■ Aktubinsk ..... 

244,300 

ft n 

3. Bukeevsk 

82,857- 

September 1, 1923 

4. Kustanaisk ..... 

106,200 

January 1, 1924 

C. Orenburg 

42,600 

M >9 

6. Semipalatinsk .... 

476,600 

September 1, 1928 

7. Ural 

169,200 

January 1, 1924 

8. itedaevsk Rayon .... 

266,460 

»> 

Turgai Rayon .... 

146,800 

it *i 

-A 




APPENDIX I 
6. Yahutsk A.S.S,R. 



Area in square 
versts. 

Bate* 


3,311,620 

January 1, 1924 

II. THE TRANSCAUCASIAN S.F.S.R. 

Sooialiatio Soviet Rapublioa. 

Area in square 
verata. 

Date. 

1. Azerbaijan 

2. Armenian 

3. Georgian 

76,447 

34,288 

67,967 

January 1, 1924 

tf f> 

September 1, 1923 

III. THE UKRAINIAN S.S.R. 

Gubernias. 

Area in square 
versts. 

Date. 

1 1 . Volinsk 

5, Donotz 

3 . Ekaterinoslav .... 

4. Kiev 

5. Odessa. ...... 

6. Podolia ...... 

7. Poltava 

8. Kharkov 

9 . Tchemigov ..... 

27,824 

50,174 

63,790 

42,444 

60,416 

30,098 

34,686 

2,836,731 

30,405 

January I, 1984 

}t jj 

January 1, 1922 
January 1, 1924 

43 »? 

33 34 

33 33 

)> 3> 

IV. THE yVHITE RUSSIAN S.S.R. 


Area in square 
versts. 

Date. 


62,398 

Januwy 1, 1924 
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IV. THE WHITE RUSSIAN S.S.R. 
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HI. THE UKRANIAN S.F.R. 



(c) Yugo-Osetic Autonomous Region {Georgian S.S.R.) 
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II. THE TRANSCAUCASIAN' S.F.S.R. 



Appendix III 


THE LIST OF TOWNS, WHERE THERE ARE GOODS 

EXCHANGES 


1. Arraavu'. 

2. Archangel. 

3. Astrakhan. 

4. Baku. 

5. Barnaul. 

6. Batum. 

7. Blagovyeshensk. 

8. Bonsoglebsk. 

9. Bryansk. 

10. Vinnitsa. 

11. Vitebsk. 

1.2. Vladicauous. 

13. Vladivostock. 

14. Vologda, 

16. Voronej. 

16. Vyatka. 

17. Veliki Ustug. 

18. Gomel. 

19. Ekaterinburg. 

20. Ekateiinoslav. 

21. Yelabuga. 

22. Yelets. 

23. Yelisavetgrad. 

24. Jitomir. 

23, Zaporojie. 

28. IvanOvo-Vozne- 
, sensk. 

27. Irkxitsk. 

Ivazan. 

^ 9 - Kaluga, 

Kirsanov, 

32. 

[33. '^okand. 

[3^ Kostroma. 


35. Krasnodar. 

36. Krasnoyarsk. 

37. Kurgan. 

38. Kursk. 

39. Kustanaik. 

40. Morahansk. 

41. Mahatch-kali. 

42. Minsk. 

43. Moscow, 

44. Nijni-Novgorod. 

45. Nikolaev. 

46. Novo-Nikalaiev 

47. Novorossisk. 

48. Odessa. 

49. Omsk. 

60. Orel. 

61. Orenburg. 

62. Penza. 

63. Perm. 

64. Leningrad. 

66. Petropavlovsk. 

66. Poltava. 

67. Petrozavodsk. 
58. Proskurov. 

69. Pskov. 

60. Piatigorsk. 

61. Rostov-on-Don, 

62. Rybinsk. 

63. Romni. 

64. Samara. 

85, Samarkand. 

66, Saratov. 

67, Simbirsk. 

68. Semferopol. 

69. Smolensk, 


70. Stavropol. 

71. Suhum. 

72 . Sizkran. 

73. Tambov. 

74. Tashkent. 

75. Tiflia. 

76. Tver. 

77. Tomsk. 

78. Tula. 

79. Tumen. 

80. Ufa. 

81. Theodosia. 

82. Kharbin. 

83. Kharkov. 

84. Tsaritsyn, 

86. Tcheliabinsk. 

86. Chita. 

87. Erivan. 

88. Yaroslav. 

89. Old Bokhara. 

90. Poltoratsk. 

91. Pokrovskon 

Volga. 

92. Balashov. 

93. Nejin. 

94. Semipalatinsk. 

95. Biisk. 

96. Berkhneudinsk. 

97. New Oskol. 

98. Ryazan, 

99. Ust-Siaolsk. 

100. Kherson, 

101. Chiatopol. 
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NOW WITHIN THE BORDERS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
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Appendix VI 

PEASANTS’ BUDGETS (1913 & 1922-23) 

Average Tubkovbb per Peasant HotJSBHotD (in gold roubles) 

Pre-war figures taken from Consuming Provinces— Vologda, Moscow, 
Novgorod and Smolensk. Productive — Penza, Simbirsk, Tambov, 
1922-23. Consuming — Vologda, Vladimir, Kaluga, Novgorod, 
Tver, Tcherepovets. Productive — ^Astrakhan, Voronej, German 
Copomune, Penza, Samara, Tambov, Tsaritsyn. 




V 

1 

0 

i 

s 

s 


Orosi Income 


Voluntary tiu never of soles 
011(1 purclinso of ngrltiilUiral 
products. 

^■8 

11 

B»ran« And 
V«H» 

|| 

1 

0 

•lewi 

ll 

II 



Purclinso 
of agrl- 
cultural 
products. 

a 

1 



ji sP 

og 

U 

I* 

o 



TotaL 

6 

1 

1 


1! 

Coluuming 
wyonB# pro- 

Wftr . . , 

389 

3-4 

6-9 

683’7 

436-2 


114-2 

21-8 

88-6 

9-4 

28-8 

26-5 

Conaummg 
rayons, 1192?- 
33 . . . 

Productive 
rayons, pre- 
war . . , 

356 

2.g 

6-1 

672-4 

624-2 

32-6 

62-1 

16-6 

61-8 

8-2 


42-8 

671 

S'l 

7-7 

926-6 

802-1 


236-9 

66-9 


22-B 

176-1 

176-1 

Productive 
rayons, 1622- 
92 . , . 

400 

6>1 

7'1 

632-S 

477-4 

39-6 

72-8 

16-0 

66 8 

17-1 

16-0 

66-6 
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Market Tuekoveb of Peasant Households in 1922-23 aocoed- 
1N6 TO Rayons (in gold roubles) 

Average for one household. 



Sales. 

Furohnees. 

Northern 


1 

36-e 

35-2 

Near Lake (Ladoga) 


• • 

76'3 

70-1 

Near Ural .... 

• « 

• « 

68-8 

47-1 

Central Industrial . 


« * 

69-6 

66-8 

North-Western . 

« * 

• 1 

102-3 

79-1 

Central Agricultiu-al 

a. » 

• * 

98-0 

84-0 

Volga 

• • 


76-2 

45-1 

South-East .... 

• • 

• • 

129-0 

91-0 

Crimea 

• « 

* • 

206-3 

102-1 

Siberia 


• • 

72-6 

42-9 

Ukraine (right bank) . 

t • 

• * 

136-B 

73-5 

Ukraine (left bank) . . 

« » 


11-3 

70-4 

Southern Steppe . 

« * 


102-0 

63-6 

Total .... 

• • 

. . . 

98-3 

58-4 


Number of Workers in Koustar and Small Industry 
(In l.OOO’s). 



lOlt-13. 

1920, 

Mining and working of ores . . . . , 

126-4 

16-3 

Metal manufactures 

346-9 

118-1 

Wood manufactures 

843-1 

228-T 

Foodstuffs .... .... 

460-0 

376-0 

Leather and other animal products . 

6L7-8 

216-23 

Industrial plants 

1,401-0 

668-86 

Others 

23-2 

66-3 

Total 

3,706-4 

* 1,678-5 
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Dsuvun-d »oa Produo'i's or iKoirsTRy as 1922-23 AocouDitro to 
Eayons (in gold roubles) 


Figures give average per peasant bouaoliold. 



Total, 

Agrioul- 

tural 

mnchmoa 

andimplo. 

monta. 

Mami- 

fftoturog. 

Sugfti 

Korosoua 

Northern .... 

21-S 

0-6 

2-3 

0-5 r 

LO 

Near Lake (Ladoga) . 

28-1 

1-6 

2-3 

0-9 

LO 

Near Ural .... 

21-3 

1-9 

LO 

0-2 

L2 

Central Industrial 

44-2 

0-5 

6-1 

LO 

L9 

North-Western 

44-2 

2-8 

3'4 

LO 

2-6 

Central Agi'icultural . 

39-4 

30 

2-9 

1-1 

1-0 

Volga 

24-9 

1-3 

2'6 

0-1 

L3 

South-East . . . 

82-7 

0-8 

3-7 

0-2 

2-5 

Crimea 

38-4 

0-9 

2-6 

0-8 

L9 

Siberia 

21-7 

3-0 

1-9 

O-OS 

0-7 

Ukraine (right bank) 

37'6 

0-6 

3'8 

4-3 

LI 

Ukraine (left bank) . 

27-5 

0-1 

0-9 

O'0 

H 

Southern Steppo . . 

25-9 

39 

2-1 

0-3 

1'2 

Total .... 

31-3 

1-7 

2-8 

•83 

LS 

-w-i* _ _ _ 


^ 






Appendix VII 

LOCAL EXPENSES OF EDUCATION (ORIENTATION 
BUDGET) IN 1923-4 IN 68 GUBERNIAS AND 
REGIONS 


Rayonu. 

In 1,000 

Tchorvonofcz RoublcB. 

Per cent, 
of total of 
estimate. 

Northern ' 

‘ 3074-6 

24-0 

Near Lake region (Ladoga) . 

18471-7 


Western 

6776-7 

27-6 

Central Industrial 

41070-4 

23-2 

Central Agricultural 

12436-6 

28-0 

Volga-Kama 

9375-8 


Middle Volga 

10671-4 

27-6 

Lower Volga 

4267-6 

28-8 

Ural 

9508-4 

32-7 

South-Eastern ....... 

14846-0 

22-8 

Siberia (without Far Eastern Repuh- 



lie and Oirat region) .... 

8074-3 

23-8 

Oi’imea, Kirgliiz and Turkestan 

11052-1 

24-0 

Total o£ 68 Gubernias and Regions 
without Far Eastern Republic 
and Oiiat legion 

148624-4 

24-5 


PEOPLE’S ECONOMY OF U.S.S.R. IN FIGURES 

Central Statistical Bureau, Moscow, 1924. 

Local Budgets fob Education in 1913 


Schools. 

Govern* 

ment. 

Towns 

and 

Zemstros. 

PsyraentB 

for 

pupils. 

Other 

income 

and 

Donations 

Total 

Universities .... 

Per cent. 

61-4 

Per cent. 
0-1 

Per cent. 
17-7 

Per cent, 
20-8 

100 

(Secondary, Technical and 
Trfide Schools . . 

61<6 

13-1 

8-1 

17-3 

100 

General Secondary . . 

37-9 

8-4 

47-6 

. 6-1 

100 

Elementary .... 

46-6 

39-3 

1-8 

12-3 

100 

Total 

48-7 

26-3 

16-7 

11-3 

100 







Appendix VIII 

INSTITUTIONS OF UNIVERSITY STANDING iN THE 
SOVIET UNION ON APRIL 1, 1923 


[Continued from Universities and Workmen's Faculties of V.S.S.R- 
Addition to The High School in B.S. F.S.B, and the New Students , 
Moscow, 1923, and People's Education in B.S.F.S.R., edited by 
K. A, Kanovala.) 

R.S.P.S.B. 


I. Tsvr-tree Area ; 

Vologda .... 

Vyatka ..... 

II. Central-Industrial Area : 

Moscow 

Tver 

Yaroslav ..... 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk . 

Nijni Novgorod .... 

HI. North-Western Area : 

Leningrad ..... 

IV. Western Area ; 

Smolensk ..... 

Gorki 

Gomel ..... 

V. Central-Agricultural Area • 

Voronej ..... 

VI. Middle-Volga Area : 

Samara ..... 
Kazan (Autonomous Tatar S.S.B.) 

VII. Lower Volga Area : 

Saratov ..... 

Astrakhan 

Novocherkask (Don province) 

Rostoji on Don (Don province) . 

VIII. Ural and near Ural Area : > 

Perm 

Ekaterinburg .... 

« 


1 

1 

24 

1 

1 

1 

3 

24 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

5 

9 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 
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IX. Crimea : 

Simferopol 

X. Caucasus ; 

Krasnodar (Kuban-Black Sea province) . , . -T 

Stavropol . l 

XI. Turkestan Autonomous S.S.E. ; 

Taahkend , 1 

XII. Siberia ; 

' Irkutsk 1 

Omsk ......... 3 

Tomsk ......... 2 

Chita (Far-Eastern Province) ..... 1 

Vladivostock (Far Eastern Province) .... 1 

Total in R.S.F.S.R. ...... 96 

White Russia S.S.R. 

Minsk 2 

Total in White Russia S.S.S.R. , .... 3 

XJkbaine S.S.R. 

Kharkov , . , 9 

Ekaterinoslav. 3 

Kiev S 

Tohernigov ) 

Glukhov . . . . 1 


Nejin 

Jitomir . , 

Kamenets-Podolsk . 
Viimitsa 
Odessa . 

Nikolaev 

Kherson. 

Poltava . 

Total in Ukraine'' 


Tiflis 

Baku 


Tbanscauoasu S.F. 


S.R. 


Total in Transcaucasia 


Total in S.S.S.R. 

% 




Appendix IX 


THE LIST OF 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Statistics refer to 
1st of April, 1923 

{People’s Education in R.S.F.8.R., 
Edited by K. A. Kanovalova, 
Moscow, 1923) 


This table includes data from institutions of all gubernias and 
autonomous provinces of European Part of R.S.r.S,R., except 
Tohetchen autonomous province, and some institutions of Astra- 
khan, Vitebsk and Samara, which did not give information on 
April 1, 1923. As regards Siberia there is no information from 
Altai gubernia, and three districts (uyezds) of Irkutsk gubernia. 
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Schools of \3t Bcoblon 
(8-12 years). 

Schoota of and aectlon 
(12-15 years) 


Schools 

(a- 16 ) 


(JnbotnliM! inil Province* 

Number 
of schools 

•0 

°gei 
SJiS-S 
0'i a 

S3 <a 5 

li 

4 

a 

0 14^ 

||l 

III 

Number of 
children 

a • 

Q I 

M 1 

ill 

H CO f 

*3 

3 llB 

ill 

Vr 

0 

1“ 

P 

i 

Am. PnovinaEa o» 

Ej taut o» R S F S.B. 
Votakajfa . . , 

409 

882 

33,981 

21 

144 

2,400 




3 

Ziryanak (Komi) 

194 

297 

10,174 

6 

30 

670 

a 

46 

1.030 

S 

Kabarda.Balkar. 

89 

104 

3,309 

1 

11 

141 



d 

flkaya 

Kalmuk . . . 

BS 

109 

6,003 

3 

19 

172 




6 

Kaiaohaovo -T olier. 
keaa .... 

30 

94 

2,328 

2 

14 

223 

1 

8 

210 

e 

Karelian . , , 

284 

466 

12,236 

11 

83 

1,050 

3 

1 28 

487 

7 

Kanak . . 

322 

486 

16,198' 

8 

30 

608 

4 

1 29 

748 

8 

German Oommuno 

300 

706 

41,7471 

4 

40 

636 

10 

03 

1,664 

e 

Tchbrkeaa Adigiioako 

81 

160 

5,668 



— 


__ 


! - 

10 

Toheoheiiak (only 
toTvn Grorni) 

29 

176 

5,300 

2 

30 

383 




n 

Tohuvnsh . . . 

1 

SSI 

798 

38,147 

10 

72 

1,487 

12 

61 

1,954 


Total in 11 provlnooa 

2,390 

4,278 

178,131 

02 

485 

7.588 

38 

266 

0,202 

1 

Toittl in Qub ot oon'. 
tro and auton* 
provinces of oost 
port of B 8 F.S.R, 

90,307 

90,496 

[3,482,804 

1,000 

10,141 

287,918 

498 

4,642 

116,731 

1 

i 

Siberia 

Altaiakaya . , 

Veniaaiakaya 

714 

No da 
1,075 

tn 

1 14 

No d 
, 191 

ata 

3,864 

9 

N 

40 

0 data. 

1.448 

3 

Iikutakaya (without 

3 diatriots) , , 

421 

668 

10,814 

1 3 

1 34 

821 

1 10 

1 71 

1,793 

4 

Novo-Wikalaiev 

464 

732 

30,074 

i 0 

1 93 

l,63t 

1 14 

162 

4,371 

0 

Omak .... 

924 

1,097 

33,971 



— 

— 

29 

328 

6,376 

6 

Tomak .... 

717 

1,738 

34,42t 

• 44 

442 

10,700 

1 1 

U 

115 

T 

Buryat.MongoIa 
autonomoua pro- 
vmoa .... 

1S3 

1 187 

6,04{ 

1 e 

> 28 

41C 

1 1 

4 

lit 

8 

Oiratak autonoitious 
province > , , 

Cl 

76 

1,898 

1 1 

4 


’ — 

- 



Total in Siberia (with- 
out Altai and 3 dia- 
iriote (uyesid) or 
Irkutakaya) , 

3,4gC 

1 6,490 

181,988 

i 74 

, 762 


! 04 

, 622 

14,444 


V Total , 

63,83: 

1 101.051 

3,644,781 

1 1,030 

1 16,909 

305, 40( 

)59i 

S 6,284 

, 131,177 

ff 


1 ^ 













SCHOOL EDUCATION 



> CtnbOTnian and 

ProvlnceiB, 


Sdicoli 

ta- 18 ). 

JQxi)eiimonUl 

1^ihoo\6, 

]r«. 

•i| 

s * 
■f-S 

gs 

so-® 

H 

|| 

^ . 
Il 
if 


1 

Archangel 





. . 

__ 

2 

Astrakhan 

— 


— 

1 

18 


3 

Bryansk 

— 

— 

— 

1 

6 

2 13 

4 

Vitebsk 

3 

27 


2 

19 

1 22 

fl 

Vladimir . * « » * 


— 

— 

6 

47 

4 24 

(I 

Vologda 



— 

— 

4 

39 


7 

Voronei 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 6 

2 49 

e 

Vyatka ...... 

— 

— 

— 

3 

27 


9 

Gomel 

12 

131 

4,884 

3 

39 


10 

Bon 

— 

— 

— 

2 

66 

1.4 42 

11 

Ekaterinburg .... 

— 

— 

— 

3 

49 

4 72 

12 

Ivanovo-Voznesensk 



— 

1 

6 

64 

13 

Kaluga 

1 

7 

286 

■ 3 

20 

2 36 

14 

Kostroma . . . * • 

4 

60 

1.690 

2 

20 


16 

Kuban-Black Sea Province 

2 

27 


mm 

6 

61 

16 

Kurak 

— 



n 

3 

46 

17 

Moscow (without town Mos- 
cow) ...... 


_ 


1 

18 

2 25 


Moscow (town) .... 

79 

2,094 

44,148 


— 


18 

Murmansk 


— 



— 

— 

19 

Nijni-Novgorod . . . 


w— 


^■9 

74 

1.69 1 

20 

Novgorod 

Coun 

tod tog 

other wi 

th— 



21 

Orel 

Boh 

13 



2 

13 

30 8 

22 

Penza ...... 




4 

38 


23 

Perm ...... 



— * 

3 



24 

Leningrad (without totro 
Leningrad) .... 

, 

_ 

_ 

4 

22 

28 2' 


Leningrad 

(Inol 

uded i 

n Bohoo 

Is ™- 





26 

Pskov ...... 

of 1st 

2 

and 2 
tion) 
26 

nd seo- 

640 

1 

20 

■1 

26 

Byezan 






7 

77 


27 

Samara 





6 

87 

BK^vn 

28 

Saratov 


— 


3 

21* 

381 

29 

Severo-Domsk .... 



— - 

1 — 


— 

so 

Simbirsk ..... 






6 

67 

66S 

31 

Smolensk 

(Incl 

uded i 

n schoo 

Is 2 

21 


32 

..Stavropol ..... 

of S6 

cond s 

eotion) 

1 

8 

81 

33 

Tambov 

2 


666 

7 

69 

1,333 

34 

Tver , 

1 

19 

427 

2 

23 

197 

3^ 

Tcherskaya . , , , , 






— 

33 

Tula 

23 

336 

8,682 

3 

89 

464 

37 

Tumen 





3 

23 

469 

38 

Tsarit83m ^ . . . . 


— - 

, 

n 


268 

39 

'rcheliabinsk i . .. • 



- 



■9 

BHH 



40 

Tcherepovets - . . . 


■ 



HIH 


41 

Yaroslav 

2 

67 

■ESI 

3 

17 

' 488 


Total in Qub. o! Centr. . 

144 

3,022 

1 68,046 

’ 98 

1,048 

16,183 
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OubQcalM and 
proTiaofifl. 


Schools 

(6-18). 


HipertraenUI 

schools. 

Jfo. 

» 

'S 

■98 

N 

iJi'* 

"S . 

01 

flS 

ssg 

§2 

II 

>t 

O . 

^ & 

|1 

"3 

i 

^ 2 ; el 

1 

Axit, PnoviNcia oir Euh. 

Pam ot R.S.P.S.R, 
Votskaya . . ... 







2 

Ziryarikk (Komi) . . 

— 

— 







3 

KabarOa-Ealkarakaya 

— 

— 

— 




.. ■ 

4 

Kalmuk 

— 

— 


1 

3 

50 

5 

Karaohaevo-Tcherkeas 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

143 

a 

Karalian 

— 

- — 






7 

Maiiak 

— 

— 


3 

10 

253 

8 

German Commune . 









9 

Tcherkeaa’Adiguoako . 

— 

— 

— 



r. 

10' 

Toheohenak (only town 
Grozni) 

1 

29 

476 


■ 


11 

Tohuvaah 


— 

— • 



168 


Total in 11 provinces . . 

1 

29 

476 

7 

26 

611 

1 

2 

Total in Gub. of Centra 
Aut. provin. of Eur. Part 
of R.S.P.S.R. 

SiBEnni. 

Altaiakaya 

Yenisoiakaya .... 



No 

data 

1 

4 


3 

Irkutskaya (without 3 dia- 
triota) 

__ 



■ 

1 

9 

120 

4 

Novo-NUcalaov .... 

— 

— 

— 






8 

Omsk 

— 

— 

— 


32 

709 

6 

Tomsk 

— 

— 

— 

— . 




7 

Buryat-Mongol nut. p. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Oiratsk Aut. Province . 



** 


**— 

— 


Total in Siberia (without 
Altai and 3 districts of 
Irlcutsk 

— 

— 

— 

12 

46 

' 924 


Total .... 

146 

3,061 

68,652 

117 

1,116 

16,718 
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density op population in the republiqs, 

REGIONS AND GUBERNIAS OF S.S.S.R. in 1920 

Qapiial of ^ SJS.M. : Moscow. 

I. R.S.F.S.R. 


A. European Pari of Ii.S.F.3.B. 


£!ubortn»8. 

Density 

per 

1 aq. kl 

Oapitala, , 

1. Archangel 


1-4 

Ai'ohangel 

2. Astrakhan 


18 

Astrakhan 

3. Bryansk 


30 

Bryansk 

4, Vitebsk 


34 

Vitebsk 

5. Vladimir 


33 

Vladimir 

6. Vologda 


9 

Vologda 

7. Voronej 


47 

Voronej 

8. Vyatka 


20 

Vyatka 

9. Gomel 


38 

Gomel 

10. Town Grozni (with a right of 



a gubernia) — (inel. in Gorki 



repub.) .... 

, 


Grozni 

11. Don province 

. 

21 

Rostov-on-Don 

12. Ekaterinburg 


12 

Ekaterinburg 

13. Ivanovo-Voznesensk 


37 

I vano V o-V ozneeonsk 

14. Kaluga 


40 

Kaluga 

15. Kostroma .... 


10 

Kostroma 

16. Kuban- Black Sea 


31 

Krasnodar 

17. Kursk 


68 

Kursk 

18. Leningrad .... 


36 

Leningra4 

19. Moscow 


76 

Moscow 

20. Murmansk .... 


01 

Murmansk 

21. Nijni-Novgorod . . . 


36 

Nijni-Novgorod 

22. Novgorod .... 


18 

Novgorod 

23. Orel 


66 

Orel 

24. Penza 


45 

Penza 

23. Penn ...... 


8 

Perm 

26. Pskov 


30 

Pskov 

27. Ryazan. ..... 


61 

Ryazan 

28. Samara 


27 

Samara 

29. Saratov 


31 

Saratov 

30. Severo-Dvinsk 


6 

Veliki-Ustug 

31. Simbirsk 


39 

Simbirsk 

33. Smolensk 


35 

) Smolensk 


APPENDIX X 

A^ Earopoan Part of R.S.P.S.E. (continwd) 


m 


GubsTaiM. 

Donsity 

por 

1 aq. kl. 

CapitaU. 

33. SfcavTopol 

23 

Stavropol 

34. Tambov ...... 

51 

Tambov 

38, Tver 

33 

Tver 

36. Terakaya ...... 

11 

Piatigorsk 

37. Tula .* 

66 

Tula 

38. Tsaritsyn 

12 

Tsaritssm 

39. Tcheliabinsk 

12 

Tcheliabinsk 

40. Toherapovets .... 

10 

Tcherepovets 

41. Yaroslav 

41 

Yaroslav 

42. Bybloak 

26 

Rybinsk 


Atitonomoua Bogiona. 

Danaity 

par 

I sq kl. 

i 

Capiirftis. 

1. ToherkesS'Adiguosko (iuc. in 
Kuban Black Sea Prov.) , 

1 

Krasnodar 

a. Votyak 

24 

Tzhoosk 

3. Kabarda-Balkargkaya 

No data 

Nalchik 

4, Kalmuk 

1 

Astrakhah 

6. Karachaevo-Tchprkess . 

No data 

Batalpashinsk 

8. Komi (Ziryansk) .... 

0-3 

UatSiaolsk 

7. Marisk 

19 

Krasnokokshaisk 

8, Tchechensk (including Gorki 
rep blic) 

No data 

Grozni 

ft. Tchuvash 

45 

Cheboksary 


Autonomous Ropubltoa. 

Density 

per 

1 aq. kl. 

CspitaU, 

1. Bashkir A.S.S.R 

9 

Ufa 

8. Gorki A.S.S.B 

18 

Vladioaucaa 

3. Daghestan A.S.S.R. / . 

23 

Buinaka 

4. Karelian A.S.S.R. , . , 

2 

Petrozavodsk 

8. Orimeaij A.S.S.R. .... 

No data 

Simferopol -p 

0, German Volga A.S.S.R. . 

23 

Pokrovsk 

7, Tatar A.S.S.R. ... 

1ft 

43 

Kazan 


HH 
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B. Asiatic Part. 


1. Siberia, 


Oubernia*. 

Density 

por 

1 aq kl. 

Oopitals, 

1. Altai ....... 

8 

Barnaul 

2. Yensei 

0-6 

Krasnoyarsk 

3. Irkutsk 

1 

Irkutsk * 

4. Novo-Nikalaiev .... 

9 

Novo-Nikalaiev 

S. Omsk ■ 

6 

Omsk 

8. Tomsk ....... 

3 

Tomsk 

7. Tumen 

1 

Tumen 

8. Oiratsk autonomous region . 

No data 

Ulala 


2, Far Eastern Region 
No separ- 

1. Amur ate data Blagovyeshensk 

2. Zabaikal „ Chita 

3. Kamchatka 0-03 PotropaTlovsk 

4. Preemorsk — Vladivostook 

3. Buryat-Mongol A.S.S'H. 

No sepai’-j 

Far Eastern Region together with ate data 

Buryat-Mongol A.S.S.R. . . 1 j Verklini-Udinsk 

4. Turkestan A.S.S.R. 

Turt-kul 
Alma-ata 
Samarkand 
Tashkent 
Poltoratsk 
Kokand 

Tashkent 


Bokhara 
Khorezm 

These figures are included in total of R.S.F.S.R. 


1. Amu-Daria 

2. Djetusuisk , 

3. Samarkand. 

4. Syr-Darya . 
6. Turkmen 

6. Ferghana 


No separ- 
ate data 


Total, Turkestan A.S.S.R. 
Besides Turkestan A.S.S.R. in 
Turkestan there are 2 People’s 
Soviet Bepirt>lics : 

Bukhara P.S.B. ..... 
Khorezm P.S.R 
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5 . Kirghiz A.S.a.R. 


Autonomous Regions. 

Benalty 

per 

1 sq. kl. 

Oepitals 

1. Akmolinsk 

No separ- 
ate data 

Petropavlovak 

2. Aktubiflisk 

*1 

Aktubinsk 

8. Bukeevsk ...... 


Urda 

4. KuBtanaiak 


Kustanai 

8, Orenburg ...... 

tt 

Orenburg 

0. Semipalatinak ..... 

it 

Semipalatinflk 

7. Ural 

n 

Uralsk 

Total, Kirghiz A.S.S.R. 

2 

Orenburg 

Yakutsk A.S.S.R. . , . 

0-1 

Yakutsk 

Total R.S.F.S.R. . . . 

s 

Moscow 


II. THE TRANSCAUCASIAN S.F.S.R. 


Republics 

Density 

per 

1 sq. kl. 

Capitals. 

1. Azerbaijan S.S.R. 

24 

Baku 

2. Armenian S.S.R. .... 

31 

Envan 

3. Georgian S.S.R 

34 

Tillis 

4. Abkhazia 

27 

Suhum 

Total, Transcaucasian S.F.8.R. 

30 

Tiflia 
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in. THE UKRAINIAN S.S.R 


4^4 


Quboniiaa 

Donna y 
poi 

1 sq. k1. 

Cap it ttln 

1 . Volinsk 

Nosepar- 
aio data 

Jitomir 

3. Donets! 

H 

Bahmoot 

3. Ekaterinoslav .... 

)9 

Ekaterinoslav 

4 . Kiev 

19 

Kiev 

C. Odessa 

if 

Odessa 

6. Podolia 

it 

Vinnitsa 

7, Poltava 

a 

Poltava 

8, Kharkov 

it 

Kliarkov 

0, Tehenugov 

1> 

Tohernigov 

Total, Ukramian S.S.R. . . . 

68 

Khai’kov 


IV. THE WHITE RUSSIAN S.S.R. 



28 

Minsk 

Total, S.S.S.R 

6‘6 

Moscow 
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